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CHAPTER  I 


C7^HE  August  sun  seemed  to  blister  everything 
it  touched. 

It  was  the  noon  hour  and  the  down-town 
district  hummed  with  activity.  As  the  street-cars 
whizzed  by,  their  warning-bells  clanged  peremptorily 
for  right  of  way.  Autos  hooted.  Drivers  swore. 
Pedestrians  jumped. 

This  particular  thoroughfare  was  extremely  nar¬ 
row.  With  motor-cars  rushing  by  in  both  directions 
there  was  barely  room  left  for  the  trolley-cars  to 
force  their  undeviating  way. 

From  the  asphalt  sidewalks  waves  of  visible, 
vibrant  heat  swirled  upward,  stifling  the  hurrying 
crowds  of  luncheon-seekers.  Here,  a  sweaty-browed 
broker  carried  his  linen  coat  over  one  arm,  the  while 
his  starched  collar  and  his  temper  wilted  more  ob¬ 
viously  with  every  lagging  step.  Farther  along,  a 
woman,  laden  with  packaged  bargains,  shoved  on 
ahead  of  her  an  unfortunate  youngster,  whimpering 
pettishly,  his  little  thin  arms  weighed  down  cruelly 
with  more  nondescript  parcels. 

It  was  a  noisy  panorama;  a  hot,  sweaty,  stifling 
and  an  altogether  unlovely,  unattractive  scene — 
this  City  street. 

But  there  was  one  there  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  conscious  of  the  unloveliness  of  it  all. 
At  least  his  lips — well  cut,  whimsical  lips  they  were — 
slowly  curved  in  a  half -smile  as  he  surveyed  the  inter¬ 
minable  streams  of  traffic.  The  smile  may  have 
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been  slightly  ironical,  somewhat  cynical;  but  it  was 
redeemed  by  a  certain  friendly  tolerance. 

Activity  all  about  him,  alone  of  all  the  hurrying 
City  crowds  he  seemed  to  be  content  just  to  stand 
still  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  Why 
hurry?  Night — and  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after 
that — would  all  make  their  appearance  on  the  Stage 
of  Time  with  inevitable  recurrence  whether  one  ran 
or  stood.  Time  and  the  hour  might  run  through 
the  longest  day;  for  some  galloping,  for  others  lag¬ 
ging.  But  for  him  there  was  no  variation.  Night 
and  day — day  and  night — with  the  regularity  of  a 
metronone  * 

Some  such  musing  seemed  to  slumber  in  the  eyes 
beneath  the  drooped  lids  as  he  lounged  back  against 
a  sign-post  bearing  the  legend  “No  Parking  Here.” 

“Little  automatons,”  he  mused,  surveying  the 
passing  crowds.  And  if  the  smile  was  whimsical, 
so  also  were  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the  Stranger. 
But  their  sensitive  clarity,  the  more  than  casual 
observer  might  have  noticed,  was  marred  with  blood¬ 
shot  flecks. 

He  wore  no  hat  and  the  sun  had  bleached  the  un¬ 
brushed  mop  of  curly  hair.  High-buttoned  about 
his  throat  was  a  frayed  and  much-spotted  coat. 
It  struck  the  eye  as  extraordinarily  surprising  in  such 
summer  heat.  But,  perhaps  the  shirt  beneath,  if 
indeed  he  wore  one,  was  soiled.  Maybe,  while  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  what  anyone  might 
think  of  himself  or  his  role  in  life,  this  matter  of  a 
soiled  shirt  was  still  of  some  importance. 
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It  was  a  tall  figure,  somewhat  undernourished. 
There  was,  however,  a  something  military  about  the 
shoulders  in  spite  of  their  present  slump.  The  shoes 
were  worn.  The  one  on  the  left  foot  lacked  a  heel 
altogether.  An  unlovely  hirsute  growth  covered 
a  chin  that  could  only  be  guessed  at. 

And  as  he  stood  against  the  “No  Parking”  sign 
he  swayed  slightly.  For  he  was  undoubtedly  some¬ 
what  intoxicated.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  to  what 
extent. 

Suddenly  a  bare-foot  lad  dashed  past  him  and 
turned  the  corner  a  short  way  down  the  street. 

A  second  later  an  emaciated  but  bright-eyed  fox- 
terrier,  short-haired  and  tricoloured,  flashed  by  in  hot 
pursuit.  But  the  boy  had  been  well  in  the  lead. 
Reaching  the  corner  around  which  the  lad  had 
dashed  a  moment  ago  the  dog  came  to  a  puzzled 
stop,  peered  anxiously  about,  and  realized  he  had 
become  separated  from  the  youngster.  Then,  with 
one  of  those  faulty  decisions  which  so  often  change 
the  lives  of  dogs  and  humans,  the  little  beast  made 
a  dash  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  traffic-laden 
thoroughfare. 

The  Stranger  saw  it  all. 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  roadway  the 
dog  vanished  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  black  and  white 
taxi-cab.  When  the  motor-car  had  passed  on  the 
little  terrier  was  to  be  seen  crouched  on  the  pavement, 
his  two  hind  legs  incapable  of  movement.  The 
pointed  ears  stood  straight  up  with  pain  and  in  af¬ 
frighted  amazement. 
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Pedestrians  saw  the  Stranger  suddenly  galvanized 
into  action  as  in  three  long  strides  he  reached  the 
moaning  dog  and  clutched  it  to  his  tightly-buttoned 
coat-bosom.  So  a  mother  holds  her  babe  in  the  face 
of  certain  death. 

He  wheeled  about  to  regain  the  sidewalk. 

Then  the  passers-by  saw  dog  and  man  hurled  into 
the  air  as  a  motorist,  unaware  of  the  situation,  cut 
in  from  behind  another  car.  As  the  man’s  head 
struck  the  curb  his  arms  seemed  to  tighten  still 
closer  about  the  dog. 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

“Vos  eeterni  ignes  in  cealo — !” 

The  lips  moved  slowly  as  the  musical  line  from 
Virgil  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  hospital  room. 

“O  ye  eternal  fires  of  the  heavens — !” 

It  was  the  first  sign  of  returning  consciousness 
evidenced  by  the  occupant  of  Cot  Number  3  since 
he  had  been  brought  into  the  hospital  twenty-four 
hours  previously. 

“Vos  seterni  ignes  in  cealo — !” 

“Not  entirely  a  bum  anyway,”  announced  the 
white-coated  interne  as  he  glanced  across  the  cot  at 
the  starchy  nurse  opposite.  He  was  pleased.  Others 
had  wanted  to  operate  on  the  man’s  skull.  He  had 
disagreed,  declaring  for  simple  rest  and  a  shock¬ 
lessening  opiate.  Apparently  this  treatment  was 
effecting  the  desired  end. 

“He  most  certainly  is  not  a  ‘bum’,  as  you  call 
him,”  retorted  the  Starchy  One  as  she  handed  the 
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young  doctor  his  stethescope,  politely  intimating  that 
perhaps  he  might  now  leave  the  case  in  her  dainty 
but  none  the  less  capable  hands. 

The  occupant  of  Cot  Number  4,  adjoining,  most 
obviously  and  undisputably  one  of  the  genus  “homo 
bum”,  had  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  was 
peering  at  the  occupant  of  Cot  Number  3  with  a 
delighted  interest  only  thinly  disguised. 

“Naw,  he  ain’t  a  bum,  he  ain’t.  He’s  only  an 
or’nary  dago,  talking  that  line — ” 

“Lie  down  and  be  still,” — ordered  the  nurse  in 
her  most  professional  tone. 

“Vos  seterni  ignes  in  cealo — !”  the  voice  trailed 
off  into  silence.  Through  the  open  windows  the 
rumble  of  the  City  was  only  faintly,  distantly  audible. 
Evidently  the  public  ward  was  far  up  above  the  street. 

The  man’s  voice  from  Cot  Number  3  suddenly 
broke  the  stillness  again.  This  time  it  did  not  find 
expression  in  Latin. 

“Then  you  take  a  piece  of  linen — nice,  clean 
linen,  if  you  have  it,— and  dump  the  contents  of  the 
tin  can,  which  are  a  delightful  rosy  pink,  into  the 
center.” 

The  occupant  of  Cot  Number  4  was  again  on  his 
elbow,  eyes  wide  open. 

The  voice  continued: 

“When  all  the  contents  of  the  tin  are  in  the  piece 
of  cloth,  take  the  four  corners  and  making  a  bag 
squeeze  the  jelly  over  a  glass.  A  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  is  the  result.  Ergo!  There  you  have 
it!  Mixed  with  ginger-ale,  or  a  little  water — a 
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drink  for  the  gods!  Thank  you.  Now  hand  me  the 
soda-syphon,  please!” 

“Nurse,  Nurse,  kiss  him  for  me.  He’s  a  ‘canned- 
heater,’  he  is!” 

The  occupant  of  Cot  Number  4  was  half  out  of 
bed,  one  bandaged  leg  waving  in  the  ambient  atmos¬ 
phere  as  its  owner  fairly  rocked  in  a  paroxysm  of 
gleeful  abandon. 

At  this  moment  the  Stranger — for,  of  course, 
it  was  he,— opened  first  one  eye,  then  the  other, 
blinked  foolishly  at  his  surroundings  for  a  few  be¬ 
wildered  moments,  and  then  smiled  faintly  in  a  dazed 
fashion.  As  he  struggled  back  to  consciousness  he 
moved  a  hand  to  his  head.  Evidently  it  pained  him. 

The  nurse  tip-toed  past  Cots  Number  1  and  2, 
both  unoccupied,  and  stood  beside  him.  The 
Stranger  blinked  up  at  her. 

“Was  I  drinking  again?” — he  asked  in  a  humble, 
apologetic  tone. 

“I  suppose  you  were,  more  or  less,”  replied  the 
Starchy  One.  “You  were  run  over.  That’s  directly 
how  you  came  to  be  here.” 

The  Stranger  sat  upright  in  his  cot,  though  one 
leg  evidently  stung  with  pain  as  he  moved.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  remembered. 

“The  little  dog?” 

“Oh,  you  rescued  it  all  right.  It  was  all  the 
doctors  could  do  to  pry  your  arms  away  from  it 
when  they  brought  you  into  the  emergency  ward 
here.”  The  nurse  turned  to  a  table  and  poured  out 
a  glass  of  crystal  water. 
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“Here,  try  this — for  a  change!” 

Occupant  of  Cot  Number  4  shook  with  delight. 

“Got  your  number,  Mister  Dago!” 

The  Stranger  turned  to  this  new  participant  in 
the  conversation,  eyed  him  curiously,  somewhat 
aloofly,  then  smiled  with  amusement. 

“Pleased  to  meet  you.  Have  you  been  picking  up 
strange  dogs,  too?” 

“Naw,  fell  down  stairs  and  broke  my  leg,” 
growled  the  other  with  a  wry  face. 

“They  do  make  them  so  high  nowadays,  don't 
they!  The  porches,  I  mean.”  The  Stranger  sighed 
enigmatically. 

“What  d’you  mean?”  growled  the  Broken-Legged 
One,  as  he  retired  beneath  the  coverlet. 

A  few  minutes  later  an  orderly  brought  in  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  clothes.  Worn  and  shabby  they  were,  and  the 
Stranger  seemed  to  wince  as  the  nurse  laid  them  out 
on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  cot.  As  she  placed  his 
linen  on  top  of  the  worn  coat  he  blushed,  for  it  had 
evidently  been  sent  to  the  hospital  laundry  and  had 
regained  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  original  respect¬ 
ability.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  late  years  of 
blushing,  and  this  exceptional  instance,  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself,  would  be  lost  on  the  Starchy 
One,  thanks  to  many  days  of  growth  on  chin  and 
cheek.  A  few  minutes  later  the  nurse  tucked  a  towel 
under  his  chin,  handed  him  a  safety  razor  and  placed 
a  cup  of  hot  water  beside  his  cot. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  I’ll  cut  my  throat,  Nurse?” 
the  Stranger  asked  grimly. 
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“Failures  never  do  that,”  she  retorted  abruptly. 

The  Stranger  paused,  one  half  of  his  face  covered 
with  lather.  He  waved  an  accusing  safety-razor 
at  the  young  woman. 

“You’re  hasty,  Miss  Aesculapius,  aren’t  you? 
Who  among  us  is  to  say  who  else  is  a  failure,  after 
all?  What  is  a  failure,  anyway?” 

“Well,  I  suppose,” — she  halted  lamely,  “I  suppose 
a  failure  is  just — one  who  does  not  succeed.” 

“Hasty,  too  hasty!  How  many  do  succeed? 
How  many  can  you  point  a  finger  to  and  say,  ‘There 
is  success’?  Deep  inside  each  of  us  is  some  con¬ 
suming  ambition,  some  ultimate  desire.  How  many 
achieve  it?  You  want  to  be  a  matron  of  a  hospital. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  nurses  ever  becomes  a  matron 
of  a  hospital;  and  those  who  do  probably  never 
wanted  to  be  matrons  from  the  very  start.  Those 
nurses  who  don’t  want  to  be  matrons,  but  want  to 
marry  wealthy  patients?  Most  of  them  marry  post¬ 
men,  or  end  up  looking  after  their  sisters’  squalling 
brats.  No,  you  are  off  on  your  premise,  my  dear 
young  lady.  We  are  all  failures,  you  and  I,  and  our 
friend  the  Stairway-Climber  over  there;  all  of  us, 
if  not  outwardly  then  inwardly  at  least.  The  first 
time  a  man — or  a  woman  either, — ever  becomes  a 
genuine  success  God  will  close  up  shop  and  call  it 
a  day,  and  chuck  the  whole  pack  of  cards  back  into 
the  void  it  first  came  from.  There  won’t  be  any 
more  fun  in  the  game  for  Him.” 

Then  he  lathered  the  other  side  of  his  face. 

There  was  no  reply  from  either  the  occupant  of 
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Cot  Number  4  or  Nurse,  who  stood  silently  looking 
out  of  the  window,  her  back  to  her  patients.  The 
shaving  was  completed  in  silence,  its  termination 
synchronising  with  the  return  of  the  young  doctor. 
Followed  a  brief  period  of  pulse-recording  and  tem¬ 
perature-taking  and  form-filling:  details  connected 
with  discharge. 

Asked  for  his  name  for  the  first  time  the  Stranger 
hesitated  the  fraction  of  a  second,  then  mumbled 
casually: 

“John  Jones.” 

And  as  such  the  doctor  designated  him  on  the 
discharge  form  with  an  utter  indifference.  He  was 
not  interested  in  “John  Jones”  now  that  John  Jones 
was  well  enough  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital. 
Tfiie  patient  would,  however,  he  warned  him,  have 
a  slight  limp  for  some  days  to  come;  but  this  would 
wear  away.  Otherwise  he  was  quite  fit,  though 
slightly  run  down  perhaps  in  general  health. 

The  nurse  withdrew  as  he  put  on  his  clothes, 
returning  in  time  to  smile  pleasantly  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  improved  appearance.  The  smile, 
however,  may  have  been  slightly  tinged  with  regret 
as  she  said  in  a  low  voice: 

“Perhaps  I  was  a  bit  hasty — Mr.  Jones.” 

In  the  rotunda  below  he  inquired  of  the  reception- 
clerk  as  to  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the  fox- 
terrier.  He  was  told  abruptly  that  it  was  in  the 
pathological  laboratory. 

“What  does  that  mean?  Vivisection?” 
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John  Jones’  voice  took  on  a  hard,  metallic  ring 
as  he  rasped  out  the  question  to  the  clerk. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  new,  surprised 
interest. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so, — unless  someone  claims  it,” 
she  replied  mildly. 

“Well,  I  want  it  myself,  Miss.  Right  now, 
please.” 

He  was  led  to  the  laboratory  where  he  found  the 
terrier.  It  had  been  chained  on  top  of  a  table  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  Cages  all  along  one  side 
of  the  room  were  tenanted  by  rabbits,  guinea-pigs 
and  a  few  cats.  As  he  approached  the  dog  eyed 
him  at  first  curiously,  then  with  the  canine  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  friend.  The  little  tail  wagged  a  greeting. 
An  attendant  explained  that  the  dog  could  be  taken 
away  on  the  mere  signing  of  a  form  of  claim;  and  as 
the  ex-patient  made  this  out  the  kindly  attendant 
affixed  a  splint  to  the  dog’s  left  hind  leg.  The  right 
hind  leg,  though  torn,  had  not  suffered  any  fracture. 

“He  will  be  able  to  hobble  around  a  bit  with  that 
and  soon  be  as  right  as  rain,”  announced  the  at¬ 
tendant  as  he  stood  back  to  survey  his  handiwork 
with  justifiable  pride.  Then  he  handed  over  the  dog. 

As  the  man  with  the  terrier  in  his  arms  limped 
slowly  down  the  broad  steps  of  the|big  hospital,  he 
turned  and,  at  an  upper  window  far  above,  was  able 
to  make  out  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  nurse 
he  had  left  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

She  waved  a  hand,  gesture  perhaps^of  encourage¬ 
ment. 
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Lacking  a  hat  he  could  only  bow. 

A  few  minutes  later  man  and  dog  had  vanished 
around  a  comer. 


CHAPTER  II 


(7~HE  man  and  the  dog  had  covered  many  a  mile. 
They  found  themselves  eventually  at  a  spot 
where  the  country-road  forked  off  in  opposite 
directions. 

One  way  led  to  a  little  village  visible  from  the 
cross-roads.  Apparently  there  was  but  the  one 
street;  on  each  side  clustered  knots  of  houses  and 
rambling,  nondescript  buildings;  the  houses  proper 
in  almost  every  case  white  and  green;  the  out¬ 
buildings,  when  painted  at  all,  red  or  faded  brown. 

There,  jutting  forward,  was  the  general  store 
and  post-office  combined.  Opposite  squatted  the 
wide-windowed  bank,  while  farther  on,  in  grotesque 
camaraderie,  the  local  horse-shoeing  shop  and  the 
one  and  only  gasoline-filling  station  in  miles  rubbed 
shoulders  side  by  side. 

Still  farther  up  the  gentle  declivity  over  which 
the  village  spread,  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  squatted 
the  church,  its  unlovely,  tin-covered  roof  and  abbre¬ 
viated,  square  spire  pointing  heavenward. 

It  might  well  strain  the  limb  and  lung  of  the  less 
active  among  the  villagers  to  toil  up  the  winding 
pathway  to  that  little  church  on  a  Sunday  morning 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  or  when  the  winter  winds 
lashed  the  top  snow  from  the  drifts. 

“Hard  to  reach;  difficult  of  attainment, — like  the 
Crown  of  Glory  it  symbolizes!”  confided  John  Jones 
to  the  terrier  in  his  arms.  His  companion  wagged 
his  stumpy  tail  in  like-minded  agreement.  He  did 
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not  know  what  this  new  man-master  was  talking 
about;  but  he  liked  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

“Are  we  going  that  way,  fellow-me-lad?  No,  we 
are  not.”  Another  sympathetic  wag  of  the  tail, 
indicative  of  the  most  complete  acquiescence. 

“Thank  you,  friend:  you  and  I  are  in  mental 
sympathy.” 

Then,  as  the  mid-afternoon  sun  continued  to 
beat  down  upon  the  tin-covered  tower  of  the  church, 
the  man  and  the  dog  turned  their  backs  and  made 
off  down  the  road  leading  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  village. 

As  the  man  swung  along  down  the  white  stone 
road  the  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  the  shoulders 
came  back  to  an  easy  erectitude.  Soon  the  lips  were 
framed  in  a  whistle,  soft  at  first,  self  restrained.  It 
was  a  Schubert  love  melody.  As  the  strain  waxed 
louder  the  terrier  cocked  one  ear  and  moved  rest¬ 
lessly  in  the  harbouring  crook  of  the  man’s  arm. 
Then  he  raised  one  foreleg  appealingly  to  the  whistler’s 
shoulder. 

“What,  too  high-brow,  me  hearty?  Very  well!” 
The  master-melody  of  a  hopeless  love  was  broken 
off  abruptly  in  favour  of  a  jazzy,  more  or  less  indefinite 
assertion  pertaining  to  the  possession,  by  some  one 
or  other,  or  the  lack  thereof,  of  bananas.  Whether, 
denizen  as  he  was  of  the  City’s  high-and-by-ways,  he 
recognized  the  tune  or  not,  the  dog  now  appeared 
more  at  ease;  and  so,  three  concessions  were  passed, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  lilt  of  the  Ballad  of  the 
Bananas. 
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They  were  walking  apparently  right  into  the  sun, 
now  slowly  settling  down  toward  a  ridge  in  the 
straight  road  a  few  miles  onward.  On  the  very  crest 
of  this  ridge,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road,  stood 
two  large  trees.  One  seemed  to  lean  toward  the 
other,  which  in  turn  seemed  to  strain  away  for  greater 
separation.  The  sun  beyond  them  picked  out  the 
larger  limbs  vividly,  blackly. 

As  the  man  walked  on,  his  limp  became  more  and 
more  pronounced,  and  the  cloud  of  white  dust  about 
his  feet  grew  larger  as  the  steps  began  to  drag. 

The  whistling  had  ceased. 

“When  we  reach  those  two  trees  yonder  we  pitch 
camp,  eh,  fellow-me-lad!” — announced  John  Jones. 

But  the  terrier  in  his  arms  did  not  wag  his  tail 
this  time,  and  glancing  down  the  man  found  his 
little  burden  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

He  smiled.  And  it  was  a  good  smile  to  behold. 
****** 

“Stranger,  are  you  tired?” 

The  man  wheeled  about  and  stared.  Rude  or 
not,  it  could  be  called  nothing  but  a  stare.  So  he 
stood,  dog  in  arms,  at  least  ten  seconds,  mute,  ob¬ 
viously  amazed.  Slowly,  with  an  effort,  he  recovered 
from  his  astonishment. 

Then  with  a  low  bow  and  a  courtly  sweep  of  his 
disengaged  arm: 

“True,  Fair  Lady.  In  the  words  of  the  modern 
poets,  ‘you  said  it’.  And  might  the  Skipper  here, 
and  your  humble  servant,  come  aboard  and  rest 
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our  weary  selves  until  you  come  abreast  those  two 
big  trees  up  the  road?  You  may  cast  us  adrift  there, 
and  carry  our  eternal  blessings  to  whatever  port 
you  are  making.” 

The  “Fair  Lady,”  in  reality  but  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
smiled  gayly.  Playfulness  had  quickly  supplanted 
her  momentary  hesitation. 

“Well,  Sir  Knight,  the  ‘port’  you  are  speaking 
about  is  only  a  bit  farther  on  around  the  corner 
from  those  trees;  and  that  particular  ‘port’  is  going 
to  be  no  haven  of  peace  for  this  Fair  Lady  unless  you 
move  quickly  and  jump  up  at  once.  Uncle  Eph 
doesn’t  like  waiting  for  his  mail  and  the  weekly 
paper.  Says  everybody  in  the  district  hears  every¬ 
thing  before  he  has  a  chance  to  read  it  in  the  Star, 
what  with  the  way  I  dilly-dally  and  day-dream  on 
the  way  back  from  the  post-office!” 

By  this  time  the  man  and  the  dog  were  up  in  the 
democrat,  and  the  horse  was  jogging  along  at  a  quiet 
pace,  completely  oblivious  to  any  possible  impatience 
on  the  part  of  Uncle  Eph.  He  was  too  old  to  bother 
about  Uncle  Eph.  In  any  event,  moreover,  his 
horse-sense  told  him  Uncle  Eph  was  always  annoyed 
about  something  or  other;  so  why  bother  about  the 
immediate  cause?  Uncle  Eph  always  seemed  to  be 
able  to  dig  one  up. 

John  Jones,  the  dog  and  the  girl,  sat  side  by  side, 
the  terrier  in  the  middle.  He  was  now  wide  awake 
and  frankly  and  intensely  interested  in  everything 
about  him.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  ever  been  carried  along  by  his  natural 
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enemy,  the  horse.  In  fact,  it  was  a  startling  revel¬ 
ation  to  the  terrier  that  a  horse  could  be  of  other 
use  than  merely  to  provide  an  excuse  for  an  honest 
dog’s  yelps,  barks  and  snappings.  He  sat  there, 
pricking  up  first  one  ear  and  then  the  other,  as  over 
the  edge  of  the  dashboard  he  watched  the  iron-bound 
hoofs  alternately  swinging  backward.  He  was  ob¬ 
viously  only  half  convinced  that  one  of  those  hoofs 
would  not  at  any  moment  send  them  all  hurtling 
backward  along  the  way  they  had  come. 

John  Jones  was  not  given  to  rude  gazing.  Never¬ 
theless  time  and  again  as  they  jogged  along  he  found 
his  eyes  forcibly  drawn  toward  the  face  of  the  girl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  terrier.  The  little  nose  with 
what  might  be  described  as  its  incipient  tilt  fascinated 
him.  The  pointed  chin  fairly  shouted  character; 
while  the  violet  eyes,  soft,  fathomless,  hinted  at 
slumbering  mysteries,  their  warm  depths  veritable 
store-houses  of  treasure-trove.  There  wmuld  be  only 
one  key  to  those  treasures,  and  lucky  the  one  who 
should  possess  it.  It  was  still  secure,  of  that  he  was 
certain. 

John  Jones’  eyes  finally  fell,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  The  whimsical  smile,  strangely  sad,  crept 
about  the  well-cut,  sensitive  lips. 

Once,  perhaps, — but  that  was  long  ago!  Trea¬ 
sure-troves  and  their  keys  were  no  concern  of  his. 

Suddenly  the  girl  began  to  talk,  rapidly,  im¬ 
petuously,  as  though  racing  against  time. 

“You  must  like  the  country  very  much  to  go 
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trapsing  about  like  this  on  a  hot  day  with  a  dog  in 
your  arms.” 

“I  do,  Dear  Lady.  Sometimes  in  the  cities  I 
feel  as  if  the  walls  of  the  buildings  were  pressing  in 
on  me,  dwarfing  my  soul  to  the  size  of  the  indivisible 
atom.  The  strained  eyes  of  my  fellow-atoms  mirror 
the  insufficiency,  the  injustice  of  the  lives  they  lead; 
the  oppression  and  suppression,  and,  eventually, 
the  inevitable  depression  of  it  all. 

“Here  it  is  all  so  different.” 

As  they  jogged  on  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Far  to  their  left,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  a  lone 
farmer  steered  his  plow  on  the  last  furrow  of  the  day. 

John  Jones  waved  a  hand  in  his  direction. 

“Look!  It  is  all  so  different, — the  clean  air, 
the  smell  of  freshly-turned  earth,  the  realization  of 
work,  worth-while  work,  well  done!  Look  over  there. 
That  man  yonder  with  the  plow!  What  wonderful 
communings  of  the  spirit  are  his!” 

The  girl,  who  had  listened  with  a  far-away  look 
in  her  eyes  to  his  raphsody,  suddenly  regarded  him 
curiously,  doubtfully. 

“You  are  a  poet?  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Mister 
Gray’s  Elegy,  that  farmer  over  there  is  communing 
with  no  spirit  of  nature.  His  mind  is  more  than 
likely  a  complete  blank;  or,  perhaps  he  is  thinking 
of  what  he  is  going  to  have  to  eat;  or  wondering  what 
Fate  has  fixed  up  for  to-morrow — you  see,  I  know  him 
to  be  a  fatalist — and  I  also  know  that  if  he  isn’t 
thinking  of  any  of  these  things  he  is  probably  wonder¬ 
ing  how  late  I  am  going  to  be  with  the  paper.  But, 
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‘communing  with  nature’? — No,  Sir  Poet;  not  a  bit 
of  it!  You  see,  I  know  who  he  is.  That’s  Uncle 
Eph!” 

The  man  and  the  girl  laughed  into  each  other’s 
eyes. 

“Oh,  I  say,  your  Uncle?  Of  course,  I  didn’t 
know  who  he  was.” 

“No,  not  my  uncle,  really;  my  step-father.  But 
I  always  call  him  ‘Uncle  Eph’.  Everybody  does, 
even  his  own  daughters,  or  his  own  ‘daughter’,  I 
should  say,  now  that  Ivy  is  the  only  one  left.” 

The  girl’s  face  was  slowly  overcast,  as  she  thought¬ 
fully  flicked  the  jogging  horse  onward.  John  Jones 
searched  his  companion’s  features  again  with  an 
added  interest.  She  was  even  more  beautiful,  he 
concluded,  in  this  mood  than  in  her  previous  gay 
humour. 

The  girl  continued: 

“And  Ivy  won’t  last  long  now.  Uncle  Eph  says 
so;  and  he  is  usually  right.  There  were  three  others, 
all  lovely  girls,  and  each  one  just  faded  away  as  she 
grew  up,  and  then  died.  Uncle  Eph  says  Ivy  will 
go  soon.  ‘Fate  ordains  it’,  he  says.  But  it  does 
hurt  to  have  to  stand  helplessly  by  and  watch  it  all. 
I  have  begged  Uncle  Eph  to  take  us  away, — any¬ 
where  so  long  as  it  is  somewhere  far  away, — to  see 
if  Ivy  could  not  be  saved;  but  he  just  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  ‘Not  a  bit  of  use’,  he  says,  ‘once  Fate 
has  ordained  it’.  Ivy  will  go;  but  about  me  he  is 
not  so  sure.  I  am  an  ‘unknown  quantity’,  he  says.” 

“Tuberculosis?”  the  man  asked  quietly. 
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The  girl  nodded. 

“It’s  a  long,  long  story.  When  father  married 
mother  my  grandfather  was  so  annoyed  he  wouldn’t 
speak  again  to  either  of  them.  She  had  been  on  the 
stage,  and  grandfather  didn’t  like  stage  people.  He 
never  liked  anyone,  not  even  his  own  son.  Father 
had  no  means  of  his  own,  and  so  grandfather  gave 
him  our  hundred-acre  farm  next  to  his  own  big  place, 
and  told  them  they  were  as  good  as  dead  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  Then  father  was  killed,  when  I 
was  just  a  little  girl,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  It 
happened  late  one  night  and  he  was  found  the  next 
morning  by  the  road-side.  Well,  Uncle  Eph,  who 
was  just  a  farmer  hereabouts,  started  coming  to  our 
place  to  help  with  the  work.  I  think  grandfather 
told  him  to  come.  Then  one  day  not  long  after 
father’s  death  he  married  my  mother.  He  was  a 
widower  with  four  daughters,  all  about  my  age. 
It  isn't  hard  to  guess  why  mother  married  again. 
I  suppose  I  was  the  reason.  Poor  mother!  All  at 
sea,  she  probably  thought  it  was  the  best  way  out 
for  my  sake. 

“Then  a  year  after  that  mother  died,  too.  Her 
heart  was  broken,  I  know.” 

Tears  trembled  in  the  violet  eyes  as  the  girl 
continued : 

“I  suppose  I  am  very  ungrateful,  but  sometimes 
I  simply  hate  Uncle  Eph — and  grandfather,  too. 
If  they  had  left  us  alone  we  could  have  managed 
somehow,  and  been  happy  somewhere.  And,  mother 
would  probably  have  been  with  me  to-day.  Grand- 
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father,  although  he  only  lives  about  half  a  mile  away 
from  our  place,  never  came  to  father’s  or  mother’s 
funeral;  and  he  has  never  spoken  to  me,  his  own 
granddaughter,  in  all  my  life.  He  has  never  even 
seen  me,  I  am  certain.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“Can  you  conceive  of  a  grandfather  with  a  hate 
like  that?” 

The  girl’s  eyes — they  were  very  wistful  and 
eager — searched  the  man’s  face  as  if  for  sympathetic 
understanding. 

His  sinewy  fingers  closed  impulsively  over  her 
free  hand  in  a  tender  clasp.  It  was  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  gesture,  but  it  conveyed  a  world  of  tender 
sympathy.  There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment. 

Then  of  a  sudden  she  tossed  up  her  head  inde¬ 
pendently  and  forced  a  smile. 

“What’s  come  over  me,  talking  like  this  to  a 
perfect  stranger?” 

The  man  sighed. 

“I  suppose  I  am.” 

“What?” 

“Just  a  ‘perfect  stranger’.” 

The  girl  was  determined  to  cast  off  the  threaten¬ 
ing  melancholy.  She  laughed  gayly. 

“Now,  Sir  Knight,  tell  me  about  yourself.  Where 
are  you  going?  What  do  you  do?  Where  did  you 
come  across  the  little  dog,  bless  him;  and  how  did 
he  get  hurt?” 

The  man’s  laugh  at  the  volley  was  full-hearted. 

“Steady,  little  Lady  Fair!  Let  me  see. 
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“I  am  going — nowhere! 

"I  do — nothing! 

“The  dog — just  a  pal!” 

“Then,  are  you  just  a - ?”  She  hesitated. 

“Yes,  just  a  tramp,  a  ne’er-do-well,  a  nonentity 
with  a  ceaseless  urge  to  go — nowhere,  and  do — no¬ 
thing.” 

The  girl  regarded  him  with  a  newer,  deeper 
interest. 

“I  suppose  you  will  sleep — somewhere?” 

“Exactly.  ‘Somewhere’— Room  Number — No¬ 
thing!  Skipper,  here,  and  his  humble  master  will 
probably  lie  down  under  one  of  those  two  trees, 
pull  up  the  downiest  coverlet  you  can  imagine, 
switch  off  the  moon,  after  leaving  a  call  with  the 
roosters  for  daybreak,  and  sink  to  an  unearned  rest 
with  as  much  aplomb  as  the  drain-digger,  who  has 
doubly  earned  his  right  to  live  another  day.  Prob¬ 
ably  with  a  lot  more,  in  fact.  You  see,  we  won’t 
feel,  as  he  does,  that  we  have  really  earned  more 
than  we  got.” 

“Then  you  are  really  just  a — a — .”  Again  the 
hesitation.  Again  he  came  to  the  rescue: 

“ — A  tramp?  Precisely.  A  most  amusing  pro¬ 
fession,  calling  for  considerable  acumen,  dexterity, 
and  adaptability.  Its  compensations?  A  certain 
philosophical  contentment  with  the  nothingness  of 
everything.” 

“You  don’t  talk  very  much  like  a  tramp.”  A 
thought  suddenly  came  to  her: 
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“I  know,”  she  flushed  excitedly,  “You  have  been 
in  love!” 

There  was  a  considerable  pause  this  time.  It  was 
almost  a  period  of  strain. 

“Perhaps,”  he  responded  at  length,  “but,  of 
course,  it  is  just  a  delusion,  a  snare,  one  of  Nature’s 
greatest  bluffs.” 

The  girl  rebelled. 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  My  mother  loved  my  father. 
I  could  never  think  otherwise.” 

“As  you  like  it,  Dear  Lady.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  tear  the  bandage  from  any  person’s  eyes.” 

“Bandage,  nothing!  You  must  be  a  miserable 
pessimist  to  talk  that  way.” 

“Pessimist? — Maybe.  Miserable? — Well,  yes, 

quite,  Fair  Benefactress;  for  here  are  the  two  big 
trees  where  Skipper  and  I  register  for  the  night.” 

The  girl  drew  rein.  Then  with  a  determined 
command  she  urged  the  horse  onward  again. 

“I  won’t  leave  you  here  all  night.  You  would 
catch  your  death  of  cold, — or  the  poor  dog  would 
anyway.  I  can  drive  you  right  into  the  barn  and  you 
and  Skipper  can  sleep  in  the  hayloft.  In  the  morning 
I  can  bring  you  something  to  eat.” 

The  young  face  lighted  up  with  the  excitement 
of  adventure. 

“ — Only  you  will  have  to  be  very  quiet.  I  can 
drive  right  into  the  barn  before  I  unhitch  Peter, 
and  Uncle  Eph  will  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 
Only,”  she  added  anxiously,  “you  must  not  smoke.” 
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The  man  made  as  if  to  dissent;  then  a  smile 
came  to  his  face  and  he  nodded. 

"You  are  more  than  kind.  In  my  dreams  I  shall 
see  you  as  a  fair  lady  of  olden  times  gowned  in  velvet 
of  richest  colours  and  seated  on  a  splendid  palfry.” 
The  girl  laughed  merrily. 

"Good,  and  I  shall  see  you  as  a  knight  in  golden 
armour  riding  down  the  sun-path." 

"Better  be  careful." 

"Why?" 

"The  Knight  might  run  off  with  the  Beautiful 
Lady." 

"Knights  don’t  run  off  with  country  girls.” 
"Perhaps  not  in  the  classics;  but  this  is  a  modem 

age”  •  ,  , 

"I  suppose  it  is."  There  was  almost  a  sigh  of 

regret. 

Then  the  democrat  turned  up  a  side  road,  whisked 
hurriedly  past  a  two-storey  red-brick  house,  down  a 
slanting  avenue  of  trees,  and  came  to  a  halt  beside 
a  big,  dark  barn.  It  was  quite  dusk  by  now  and  the 
eye  could  hardly  make  out  objects  a  dozen  paces 
ahead.  The  girl  jumped  lightly  to  the  ground  and 
opened  the  wide  doors  and  the  horse  walked  in  of 
his  own  accord. 

As  democrat,  terrier  and  John  Jones  vanished 
into  the  cavernous  gloom  of  the  stables,  a  door  up 
at  the  farm-house  opened  and  an  oblong  splash  of 
yellow  light  fell  on  the  background  of  gathering 

gloom. 

"Molly-O!" 
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“Yes,  Uncle  Eph!” 

The  girl  hurried  with  the  unharnessing. 
“Did  you  get  the  paper,  girl?” 

“Bring  it  up  in  a  minute,  Uncle  Eph.” 


CHAPTER  III 


100K!  Up  there!”  The  girl  pointed  overhead 
_j  where  in  the  dusk  John  Jones  could  only  just 
make  out  the  leading  edge  of  an  open  loft.  A 
perpendicular  wall-ladder  led  into  the  shadows  above. 

“It  isn’t  very  wonderful,  Sir  Knight;  but  at  least 
it  is  better  than  lying  out  under  those  two  trees  all 
night.  Don’t  make  a  noise,  and  please,  please 
don’t  smoke.  In  the  morning,  ever  so  early,  I’ll 
run  down  with  something  to  eat.” 

In  an  adjoining  stall  Peter  was  now  munching 
away  at  the  pint  of  oats  the  girl  had  placed  in  his 
feed-box.  Several  other  horses  in  nearby  stalls 
could  be  heard  as  they  moved  their  unshod  feet  on 
the  stable  flooring. 

John  Jones  turned  to  the  ladder,  the  terrier  close 
in  his  arms. 

Impulsively  the  girl  placed  a  hand  on  the  little 
dog’s  head,  stroked  his  silky  ears,  and  then  bent 
forward  to  kiss  him  between  the  eyes.  As  she  leaned 
forward  the  rebellious  locks  brushed  freely  against 
the  man’s  face  and  for  a  moment  a  mad  impulse 
seized  upon  him. 

Then  with  a  start  he  pulled  himself  taut;  and  even 
as  the  girl’s  lips  rested  on  the  dog’s  head  he  started 
to  climb  the  ladder. 

“Good  night,  Fair  Lady,  and  a  thousand  thanks!” 
Before  he  had  reached  the  open  edge  of  the  loft 
above,  the  stable  door  below  had  closed. 

She  was  gone. 
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Clambering  up  over  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  found 
himself  in  a  high-ceilinged  loft  half  full  of  fresh  hay. 
The  boards  of  the  walls  had  been  left  purposely  an 
inch  or  so  apart,  and  through  the  eastward-lying 
wall  now  shimmered  a  soft,  pale  light  heralding  the 
rising  moon.  It  just  sufficed  to  pick  out  in  silhouette, 
dimly  and  ghostly-like,  the  rough-hewn  rafters — 
solid  hand-jointed  oaken  beams — that  ran  beneath 
the  upper  roof.  Someone  had  left  the  outside  upper 
door,  through  which  the  hay  was  pitched  from  below, 
slightly  ajar.  Toward  this  John  Jones,  Skipper  still 
in  his  arms,  moved  cautiously,  feeling  each  step, 
lest  the  loose  hay  cover  an  open  space  through  which 
they  might  be  hurtled  to  the  floor  below. 

Reaching  this  door  he  thrust  it  back  full  open 
on  its  hinges,  and  then  flung  himself  down  in  the  hay, 
the  worn  soles  of  his  boots  extending  to  the  open 
sill  of  the  doorway. 

Skipper  made  his  way  gingerly  forward  to  the 
edge  and  peered  down.  It  would  have  been  an 
awful  long  drop!  Cocking  one  ear  he  listened  cur¬ 
iously  to  the  unaccustomed  sounds  of  the  country¬ 
side;  the  croaking  frogs  in  a  nearby  swamp- land; 
the  occasional  cracking  of  a  twig  as  browsing  cow  or 
sheep  moved  slowly  in  the  orchard  beyond;  the  spas¬ 
modic  cackle  of  annoyance  as  some  hen  found  her¬ 
self  crowded  off  the  roost  in  the  chicken  house  around 
the  comer  of  the  bam. 

These  were  all  new  sounds  to  Skipper,  and  while 
they  excited  his  curiosity  and  invited  closer  inspec- 
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tion,  he  was  nevertheless  somewhat  dubious  about 
it  all. 

He  drew  back  after  a  few  minutes  and  hobbled 
over  on  his  three  good  legs  toward  his  master. 

Two  minutes  later  he  was  fast  asleep,  contentedly 
curled  up  beside  the  man  who  had  snatched  him  at 
such  peril  from  death  in  the  City  traffic. 

With  his  back  against  a  comparatively  solid  pile 
of  the  fresh-smelling  hay  John  Jones  lounged  at  ease, 
pensively  gazing  through  the  opening  into  the  out¬ 
side  night.  The  moon,  big  and  bright,  was  fast 
rising  and  the  tips  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  were 
now  fringed  with  silver  tinsel.  From  somewhere 
not  far  distant  seeped  the  perfume  of  Nicotine. 
He  drank  it  in  hungrily,  like  a  man  whose  senses, 
beauty-loving,  have  been  starved. 

For  a  long  time  he  mused  in  apparent  peace. 
Then  slowly  the  pleasant  half-smile  about  the  eyes 
descended  to  the  lips  where  it  lost  most  of  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  a  peculiar  gesture  of  self -derision. 

Listlessly  a  hand  moved  toward  his  trousers 
pocket  and  when  it  came  back  again  into  the  sheen 
of  the  moon’s  rays  it  held  a  silver  flask.  It  was  a 
very  rich-looking  flask,  heavily  monogrammed.  In 
the  center  of  the  monogram  were  four  flattened-out 
metal  clasps  which  might  have  at  one  time  held  a 
precious  jewel.  Whatever  the  clasps  once  held 
they  were  empty  now.  But  not  so  the  flask  itself, 
for  after  slowly  unscrewing  the  top,  he  placed  it 
to  his  lips  and  drank  long  and  eagerly.  The  fine 
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features  winced  at  the  first  draught.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  fiery  content. 

At  brief  intervals  he  raised  the  flask  again,  until 
after  a  time  the  eyelids  half  closed  and  to  his  un¬ 
certain  gaze  the  moonlight  outside  seemed  to  mix 
in  a  confused  though  not  unpleasant  blurring  with 
the  objects  it  picked  out. 

It  was  strong  liquor  John  Jones  was  drinking, 
and  it  was  rapidly  replacing  reality  with  the  chimeri¬ 
cal  in  the  clouding  brain.  It  was  also  producing 
sleep.  And  sleep  was  very,  very  welcome. 

*  *  *  3|c  * 

— A  shell  burst  overhead;  a  flash  of  red  flooded 
the  immediate  horizon  with  blood-like  brightness. — 
The  stacatto  spurt  of  machine-gun  bullets  coughed 
derisively  from  right  to  left.  A  youthful  Brother- 
Face,  pillowed  in  his  arms,  looked  up  into  his,  deathly 
pale.  A  small  crimson  spot  gleamed  in  the  forehead. 
Blue  eyes  growing  dimmer  smiled  into  his,  even  as 
the  bloodless  lips  tightened  in  pain.  Then  those 
blue  eyes  grew  slowly  dull;  there  was  one  convulsive 
shiver,  and  a  mocking  rigidity  settled  upon  the  be¬ 
loved  features — 

****** 

— Soft  music  floated  out  through  tall,  opened 
casement-doors;  subdued,  entrancing.  It  was  a 
waltz.  Beautiful  box-trees,  sheared  to  perfect  form, 
stood  about  him.  It  was  a  lovers’  rendezvous.  And 
as  he  waited  the  blue  eyes  glistened  with  ardent 
eagerness. 
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Across  the  close-clipped  lawn  the  moonbeams 
danced  with  fairy-like  abandon. 

The  lips  broke  in  a  smile.  What  a  wonderful 
night!  The  world,  its  joys,  its  triumphs,  all  were  his. 
And  in  a  moment  She  would  come! 

Then  from  the  shadow  of  a  nearby  box-tree  there 
came  to  him  a  low  voice  not  intended  fo"  his  in¬ 
credulous  ears.  It  was  a  man’s,  low,  vibrant — 

“Tell  me,  Velma — ” 

And  a  woman’s  voice  in  reply, — “Her”  voice: 

“Yes,  all  yours,  my  lover.” 

****** 

Again  the  picture  changed. 

— A  setting  sun,  a  veritable  ball  of  golden  fire, 
hung  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Suddenly  from 
its  very  center  burst  a  Rider,  a  gallant  figure,  clad 
in  armour  of  gleaming  gold.  The  mount  he  bestrode 
held  its  tossing  head  proudly  erect  as  down  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  sun  steed  and  rider  galloped.  On,  on, 
they  came! 

In  the  Rider’s  arms  reclined  a  figure — a  beautiful 
Lady  Fair,  with  golden  locks.  She  smiled. 

And  as  the  Rider  with  his  prize  dashed  by  the 
watcher  turned;  for  the  face  was  his  own.  But  as 
he  peered  to  catch  a  closer  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the 
Lady  Fair,  he  found  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  rear 
of  a  crazy,  broken  down  democrat,  with  the  bobbed 
head  of  a  girl  in  gingham-blue  rising  over  its  paint- 
chipped  back! 


*  *  *  *  *  * 
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The  monogrammed  flask  slid  gently  to  the  floor. 
Skipper,  the  terrier,  in  his  slumbers  moved  his  in¬ 
jured  leg  into  a  more  comfortable  posture.  In  the 
stalls  below  the  horses  swayed  quietly  from  side  to 
side. 

The  lights  up  at  the  farm  house  had  all  long  ago 
gone  out  leaving  black  panes  of  unseeing  window- 
glass  to  shimmer  in  the  moonlight. 

Then  the  stranger’s  chin  fell  forward  on  his  breast 
and  he  slept. 


CHAPTER  IT 


IF  Skipper  had  been  a  bit  timorous  of  the  country¬ 
side,  its  strange  sounds  and  smells,  at  night 
time,  with  the  break  of  day  his  city-born 
fears  dissolved  as  rapidly  as  the  sparkling  dew  that 
everywhere  twinkled  atop  the  grass. 

He  was  awake  betimes.  In  fact  it  is  a  mute 
question  if  he  was  not  that  day  the  first  of  living 
things  on  the  entire  farm  to  greet  the  Day’s  arrival. 

By  now  the  little  hind  leg  in  its  cleverly  adjusted 
splint,  while  still  a  nuisance,  was  fast  ceasing  to  be 
an  actual  impediment.  He  held  it  partly  extended 
sideways  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cleared  the  ground 
when  he  walked  or  trotted. 

Blinking  at  the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun, 
Skipper  ambled  to  the  edge  of  the  loft  and  peered 
out  through  the  doorway. 

Then  he  glanced  back  at  the  Master.  He  was 
still  asleep.  A  great  weariness  seemed  to  have 
settled  on  the  face  of  this  man  who  had  so  recently 
come  into  his  life,  whom,  nevertheless,  he  had  already 
learned  to  love  so  completely. 

He  sniffed  at  the  uncorked  flask.  It  was  most 
unpleasant,  the  smell.  The  little  terrier’s  nose 
wrinkled  with  dislike.  Then  backward  through  the 
hay  he  strutted  to  the  edge  of  the  loft  where  he  could 
look  down  into  the  stable  below. 

There  was  the  ladder  his  master  had  carried  him 
up  the  previous  night;  but  it  had  not  been  built 
for  terriers  to  negotiate,  not  terriers  with  broken  legs 
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at  all  events.  The  stable-flooring  looked  very  far 
away  and  very,  very  hard.  Yonder  was  a  pile  of 
discarded  straw  bedding.  But  it  was  too  far  off. 
Closer  to  the  edge  it  might  have  acted  as  a  mattress 
on  which  to  jump. 

Skipper  glanced  back  at  the  Stranger,  still  asleep, 
and  then  down  again  at  the  floor.  He  was  very 
hungry.  The  Master  would  be  hungry,  too.  If  he 
could  only  forage  about  and  fetch  back  something 
good  to  eat  for  them  both! 

Then  the  little  dog  experienced  a  brain-wave. 
All  about  him  was  nice  soft  hay  suitable  to  fall  upon. 
Only  it  was  up  here,  while  he  wanted  to  jump  down 
there  below.  Simplicity  itself!  Nose  some  hay 
down,  then  jump  or  fall  on  that!  A  few  minutes 
later  the  venturesome  terrier  picked  himself  out  of  a 
small  pile  of  hay  on  the  stable  floor  and  examined 
his  bad  leg.  It  was  still  in  its  splint.  The  hospital 
assistant  had  known  his  business. 

A  moment  later  he  was  nosing  the  unlocked 
stable  door  outward.  Then  he  was  in  the  open  sun¬ 
light. 

His  injured  leg  stuck  grotesquely  out  to  one  side, 
Skipper  stood  stock  still  to  survey  this  new  world. 
From  the  pasture  lands  floated  the  warm  scent  of 
clover.  Skipper  drank  in  the  sweet-laden  air  in 
great  gulps.  A  strange  thrill  ran  along  his  little 
spine  and  the  ears  snapped  straight  up  as  he  sniffed 
the  unfamiliar  smells  of  the  farm  yard. 

Then  in  an  abandon  of  good  spirits  he  was  off, 
the  leg  in  splints  held  well  off  the  ground.  Through 
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the  tall  grasses  he  dashed,  the  sparkling  dew  wetting 
his  whiskers  as  he  sped.  He  snapped  up  a  little 
bunch  of  the  green  blades  and  chewed  ecstatically 
as  he  dashed  along. 

Under  a  wide  apple  tree  in  a  small  clearing  he 
came  to  a  stop  before  a  small,  square  enclosure  of  old 
boards  roughly  nailed  together.  Rising  gingerly 
on  his  one  serviceable  hind  leg  he  peered  over.  What 
a  sight!  Eleven  little  animals  about  his  own  size 
were  shoving  and  scrambling  about  a  drinking- 
trough.  At  least,  he  imagined  it  must  be  a  drinking 
arrangement,  for  every  few  seconds  one  of  the  little 
animals  would  raise  a  blunt  nose  either  to  take  breath, 
or  the  better  to  facilitate  the  passage  downward 
of  whatever  it  was  he  had  just  gulped  up  from  the 
trough.  So  fearful  did  they  seem  lest  one  of  their 
number  should  obtain  more  than  its  just  and  proper 
share  of  the  contents  that  all  the  eleven  animals 
were  crowding  at  the  one  end.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
would  notice  the  broad,  free  space  at  the  far  end  and 
would  dash  toward  it.  Here  in  comparative  peace 
he  would  remain  for  a  moment  or  so.  But  the  fear 
that  the  others  were  besting  him  would  soon  spoil 
the  splendour  of  isolation,  and  back  into  the  mob  he 
would  hurl  his  fat  little  body.  It  was  for  all  the  world 
like  humans  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 

But  no  such  comparisons  were  bothering  little 
Skipper’s  mind.  He  was  hungry,  ravenously  so. 
Moreover,  he  had  discovered  a  carelessly  fastened 
corner  where  an  intelligently  directed  nose  might 
easily  force  an  entrance. 
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A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  enclosure  and 
trotting  toward  the  deserted  end  of  the  trough. 
Breakfast  was  in  sight! 

And  a  moment  later  still  he  was  out  of  the  en¬ 
closure  again! 

He  was  so  surprised  he  simply  lay  where  he  fell 
on  his  back  in  the  soft  grass  for  several  seconds, 
blinking  foolishly  upward  at  the  branches  of  the  tree 
overhead. 

Then  he  turned  his  head  carefully.  Evidently 
his  neck  was  not  broken.  As  he  twisted  about  he 
could  see  the  opening  through  which  he  had  entered 
the  enclosure.  It  was  just  large  enough  for  a  big, 
blunt  snout  to  stick  through.  The  snout  turned  in 
all  directions  as  if  its  owner  was  smelling  for  some 
enemy.  Then  it  was  withdrawn  and  a  wicked  little 
pink  eye  took  its  place.  So  that  was  it! 

Intent  on  the  trough  Skipper  had  failed  to  notice 
the  big  mother-pig  in  one  corner  of  the  pen.  One 
toss  of  her  powerful  head  had  sent  him  flying. 

Skipper  was  on  his  feet  in  a  thrice.  For  a  moment 
all  the  world  went  red,  and  he  was  obsessed  with  the 
one  idea  of  revenge.  He  would  return  to  the  fight 
and  annihilate  the  whole  family,  mother  and  all! 
Then  his  leg  gave  him  a  twinge  and  he  sat  down  on 
his  haunches,  one  ear  straight  up  with  valour;  the 
other  quite  flat  in  discretion. 

As  he  considered  the  matter  the  presence  of  his 
master  in  the  hay-loft  was  suddenly  remembered. 
The  Master,  too,  would  be  hungry. 
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He  would  return,  and  together  they  could  forage — 
probably  with  more  success! 

Soon  he  was  nearing  the  stables.  Suddenly  as 
he  turned  a  corner  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  cluster  of  white  chickens.  It  was  too  much  for 
Skipper.  He  had  never  before  seen  a  chicken  else¬ 
where  than  hanging  far  out  of  reach  in  a  forbidden 
butcher-shop.  Besides,  his  spirit  was  till  ruffled 
with  the  humiliation  of  his  recent  treatment  in  the 
pig-pen. 

Skipper  was  not  a  killer  by  nature;  but  he  and 
the  Stranger  were  hungry,  painfully  so. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  helpless 
chicken  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  So  well  had  he  done 
his  nefarious  work  that  not  a  single  drop  of  blood 
sullied  the  whiteness  of  the  shining  feathers.  With 
the  cowardice — or  wisdom — of  their  kind  the  other 
chickens  had  all  vanished,  wings  up  and  heads  down, 
into  the  friendly  shadows  of  the  undergrowth. 

Skipper  felt  no  little  pride  in  his  achievement. 
He  shook  himself  with  mock  majesty  and  made  for 
the  stable-door.  John  Jones  would  make  a  meal 
worth  while  of  this;  and  his  own  share  would  be 
speedily  forthcoming.  His  head  held  high  with  the 
unfortunate  bird  clutched  in  his  mouth  he  pushed 
into  the  stable  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  ignominious 
treatment  was  his  fate.  Stalking  proudly  past  a 
strange  man  in  high  rubber  boots,  who  stood  gazing- 
in  astonishment  just  inside  the  door,  he  was  making 
his  way  toward  the  ladder  leading  to  the  hayloft. 
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The  foot  encased  in  the  rubber  boot  was  all  too 
well  aimed. 

Skipper  landed  fifteen  feet  away  in  a  heap  of 
soiled  bedding  just  raked  up  from  one  of  the  horse’s 
stalls.  The  chicken,  limp  and  past  all  feeling, 
landed  at  the  feet  of  its  avenger. 

Life  this  morning  was  too  hard  altogether  for 
Skipper’s  little  heart.  He  yelped  with  pain,  and  could 
not  still  the  cries.  He  was  certain  every  rib  in  his 
body  was  broken. 

“You  damned  cur,  you;  killing  my  chickens! 
I’ll  kill  you  for  that.” 

Grasping  a  pitch-fork  with  which  he  had  been 
working  the  farmer  dashed  toward  the  prostrate 
terrier. 

The  murderous  weapon  was  raised,  its  wicked 
prongs  poised  to  pierce  the  panting  dog. 

But  it  never  descended. 

Before  it  could  do  so  a  set  of  hard  knuckles  landed 
squarely  on  the  farmer’s  bearded  chin  and  the  next 
moment  the  farmer  himself  landed  against  the  wall 
of  the  stable. 

Over  him  stood  the  dishevelled  figure  of  the 
Stranger,  hair  still  tousled,  just  as  he  had  jumped 
up  from  a  deep  sleep  at  sound  of  the  unfortunate 
Skipper’s  cries. 

The  dangerous  knuckles  still  threatened  the  far¬ 
mer  as  he  looked  upward  from  the  floor  in  a  dazed 
bewilderment,  only  half  comprehending  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

But  the  smile  in  the  Stranger’s  blue  eyes  was  no 
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longer  a  dangerous  one.  A  moment  before  as  the 
farmer  had  poised  his  fork  to  strike  a  glint  that  was 
not  good  to  see  had  blazed  in  those  blue  eyes.  But 
this  was  gone  now,  giving  way  to  a  smiling  amuse¬ 
ment. 

At  last  the  farmer  found  his  voice. 

“I’ll  have  the  law  on  you,  you  and  your  dog; 
you  damn  barn -sleepers.” 

“All  right,  my  friend.  It’s  a  fine  thing,  the  law— 
for  traffic  at  street  comers!  But  right  here  in  this 
stable  there  isn’t  any  law  at  all — not  unless  I  happen 
to  approve  of  it.  Will  you  promise  to  leave  the 
dog  alone?” 

The  Stranger  moved  closer  over  the  farmer,  who 
still  stroked  his  chin  with  a  gesture  of  self-pity. 

“Uncle  Eph!  And  the  Stranger!” 

The  stable-door  had  been  flung  suddenly  open. 

Framed  against  the  sunlight  stood  Molly-O,  the 
golden  glints  dancing  in  riotous  splendour  through 
her  waving  locks. 

The  soft  violet  eyes  were  rounded  in  amazement, 
incredulity;  finally  apprehension. 

Then  the  paper-box  and  jug  she  carried  crashed 
to  the  floor  of  the  stable. 

“Molly-O,  run  quick!  Get  the  sheriff.  This 
tramp  is  trying  to  kill  me.” 

The  Stranger  bowed  very  low  and  humbly  as  if 
making  salutation  to  a  queen. 

“The  top  o’  the  morning  to  you,  Lady  Fair,  and 
I  trust  you  slept  well.” 

But  the  hurt,  violet  eyes  of  the  girl  held  no 
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answering  bandiment,  as  now  down  on  her  knees 
she  looked  up  at  him  from  beside  her  step-father, 
whom  she  proceeded  to  assist  to  his  feet. 

— “And  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman;  and 
I  find  after  all  you  are  just  a- — a — tramp.” 

The  little  chin  came  proudly  up. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  go — before  I  do  call  the 
sheriff?” 

“My  Dear  Lady,  sheriffs  are  as  windmills  to  me. 
I  charge  them  with  the  greatest  of  glee  in  true  Quixotic 
manner.” 

“Well,  if  Sheriff  Bidwell  ever  lays  hands  on  you, 
he  will  charge  you  with  attempted  murder — or  lose 
his  job  if  I  have  any  say  in  this  here  township.” 
As  he  spoke,  the  farmer  was  edging  toward  his  pitch- 
fork  and  the  girl  half  turned  as  if  to  make  again 
for  the  stable-door. 

At  that  moment  the  forgotten  Skipper  limped 
painfully  from  the  stall  where  he  had  fallen  and 
commenced  to  yelp  anew  with  pain. 

He  was  evidently  in  great  agony. 

At  the  same  instant  the  girl  and  the  Stranger 
turned  and  rushed  toward  the  little  terrier. 

A  moment  later  they  were  seated  on  the  barn 
floor  knee  to  knee,  Skipper’s  little  head  in  the  girl’s 
lap,  while  the  man  examined  the  injured  leg  and  its 
disarranged  splint. 

Over  them  stood  the  farmer,  leaning  on  his  pitch- 
fork  with  the  retrieved  chicken  limply  suspended 
from  his  free  hand  over  the  head  of  the  Stranger. 

The  girl  stroked  the  grateful  Skipper’s  nose  and 
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endeavoured  to  comfort  him  with  soft  words.  When 
the  Stranger  had  adjusted  the  splint,  he  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  his  heart  suddenly  leaped  with  joy 
at  the  beauty  of  those  tear-dimmed  violet  eyes, 
so  close,  those  eyes,  that  would  not  look  back  into  his. 
Their  shyness  told  him  she  now  understood  the  scene 
that  had  greeted  her  arrival. 

“You  are  beautiful,  my  Lady  Fair!” 

The  words  were  little  more  than  a  whisper,  but 
she  heard;  and  a  deep  flush  spread  over  the  down- 
turned  features. 

For  she  understood,  the  injured  dog,  the  dead 
chicken,  the  prostrate  step-father. 

The  farmer  had  not  heard  the  Stranger’s  muttered 
words,  and  now  he  shifted  impatiently  to  his  other 
foot  as  the  examination  of  the  dog  gave  promise  of 
extended  prolongation. 

“But,  what  about  my  dead  chicken?  Worth 
a  dollar  at  the  very  least!” 

The  Stranger’s  turn  had  now  come  to  flush. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course;  the  chicken  is  cheap  at  a 
dollar.  Let  me  see.  The  exchequer  is  a  bit  low 
just  at  the  present  moment.”  He  slowly  turned  his 
trouser’s  pocket  inside  out.  There  was  a  small 
knife,  its  chief  function  obviously  that  of  a  bottle- 
opener;  a  miniature  leather-bound  book  about  two 
inches  square;  two  keys  on  a  ring. 

The  Stranger  looked  up  at  the  farmer  and  then 
at  the  girl,  smiling  a  bit  shamefacedly  as  he  quoted: 

“  ‘Only  that  and  nothing  more!’  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  give  you  a  note.” 
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The  farmer  smiled  with  hard-bitten  cynicism. 

“Thanks,  don’t  bother.” 

Suddenly  the  girl’s  face  lighted  up. 

“I  have  it.  You  owe  Uncle  Eph  one  dollar. 
Uncle  Eph  can  let  you  pitch  hay  all  day.  Then  he 
will  owe  you  enough  for  you  to  pay  him  for  the  chick¬ 
en.” 

Turning  to  the  farmer: 

“You  know,  Uncle  Eph,  you  don’t  think  you  can 
get  the  hay  in  before  the  rain  comes.  You  said  so 
yesterday.” 

The  farmer  evidently  thought  well  of  the  idea. 
He  would  receive  some  return  at  least. 

The  Stranger  smiled: 

“But,  my  Dear  Lady,  as  a  hay-pitcher  I  might 
not  be  worth  a  farthing.” 

“I’ll  make  a  hay-pitcher  out  of  you  all  right,” 
growled  the  farmer  with  a  certain  sinister  grimness 
as  he  stroked  his  chin. 

“And  I’ll  give  you  the  dollar  you  owe  me  for  the 
day’s  work,  and  throw  in  three  meals — so  you  will 
be  able  to  work.  Go  along  up  to  the  house  there 
with  Molly-0  and  get  a  bite  to  eat;  then  get  back 
here  again.  And  you  only  have  twenty  minutes  to 
do  it  in.  Come  on  now,  Mister  Gene  Tunney,  and 
step  lively.  Be  off  with  him,  Molly-O!” 


CHAPTER  V 


SKIPPER,  still  dazed,  snuggled  thankfully  in  Mol¬ 
ly-  O’s  arms  as  the  girl  and  the  Stranger,  having 
retrieved  the  fallen  jug  by  the  barn  door,  moved 
off  to  the  house. 

The  pathway  led  in  a  half  circle  up  to  the  kitchen 
door.  It  was  overgrown  with  tall  grass  picked  out 
with  blue  cornflowers  and  Black-Eyed  Susans. 
Every  where  was  evidence  of  neglect;  or,  rather, 
of  an  inability  to  more  than  touch  the  outside  fringe 
of  all  the  work  waiting  to  be  done  about  the  place. 
The  platform  under  the  old-fashioned  hand-pump 
had  been  allowed  to  sag  until  in  despair  someone 
had  propped  up  the  falling  side  with  pieces  of  broken 
brick.  Around  the  squat,  two-storey  house  itself, 
however,  the  grass  had  been  freshly  clipped.  Newly 
painted  flower-boxes  stood  in  the  windows  of  the 
lower  floor;  while  an  evidently  none  too  enthusiastic 
honeysuckle  vine  was  being  cajoled  and  bullied 
into  an  ascent  of  the  near  side  wall,  assisted  by  pieces 
of  heavy,  much-knotted  twine. 

The  Stranger  guessed,  and  rightly  so,  that  it 
was  Molly-O’s  hand  which  had  trained  this  vine, 
prepared  the  window-boxes  and  propelled  the  rusty 
lawn-mower  over  the  trim-looking  lawn.  Certainly 
the  fatalistic  farmer  he  had  encountered  in  the  stable 
gave  little  evidence  of  a  likely  interest  in  such 
purely  unessential  matters. 

As  she  walked  with  a  free,  swinging  stride  ahead 
of  him,  the  Stranger  had  ample  opportunity  to  take 
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in  the  girl’s  graceful  carriage,  the  well-poised  head, 
the  delicately  moulded  arms.  The  cotton-clad  legs 
tapered  delightfully  into  the  neatest  ankles  he  had 
ever  gazed  upon.  But  the  eye  of  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server  might  have  received  a  shock  when  it  reached 
the  patched  brown  shoes,  many  sizes  too  large, 
which,  nevertheless,  tripped  on  daintily  over  the  grass 
as  if  worn  by  some  fawn-like  Cinderella. 

The  Stranger’s  eye  rested  on  the  golden  head, 
carried  with  such  unconscious  pride,  with  its  hint 
of  potential,  hitherto  perhaps  suppressed,  rebellion. 
A  violet-coloured  band  girdled  the  shapely  brow.  He 
caught  himself  idly  wondering  if  it  were  coquetry 
or  merely  chance  which  had  prompted  the  choice 
of  that  particular  colour;  for,  undoubtedly,  it  was 
the  same  hue  as  the  wearer’s  lovely  eyes.  If  she 
would  only  turn  around  so  he  could  be  sure!  Skipper, 
his  head  resting  on  the  girl’s  shoulder,  blinked  back 
at  him.  The  day  might  turn  out  better  than  it  had 
started  after  all  for  one  little  dog,  he  seemed  to  say 
with  a  wink. 

As  they  neared  the  back  kitchen,  the  clatter  of 
dishes  met  their  ears  and  the  inviting  odours  of  break¬ 
fast  greeted  the  hungry  Stranger. 

“Well,  for  heaven’s  sake!”  exclaimed  a  somewhat 
too  highly-pitched  voice,  as  a  tall  girl  came  to  the 
screen-door  and  peered  out  to  see  who  was  coming. 
Then  with  a  scared,  excited  cry  she  vanished  into  the 
interior  of  the  house. 

“That’s  Ivy.  You  remember,  I  told  you  about 
her  last  night.  Poor  Ivy!” 
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With  an  audible  sigh  Molly-0  flung  open  the 
screen-door,  the  Stranger  close  behind  her. 

There  was  the  promise  of  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  air 
and  John  Jones  had  never,  he  told  himself,  felt  so 
much  like  just  bacon  and  eggs  before  in  all  his  life. 

“Breakfast  for  two,  Ivy!”— gayly  cried  out 
Molly-O,  with  a  mock  imperiousness.  “And,  come 
here;  meet  Skipper,  the  cutest  little  terrier  you  can 
imagine.” 

Ivy  approached  and  tapped  the  dog’s  head  with 
quite  obviously  disinterested  finger-tips,  the  while  her 
dark  brown  eyes  eagerly  searched  the  Stranger’s 
face.  Evidently  the  dog  was  a  very  minor  incident; 
and  the  Stranger  felt  himself  suddenly  embarrassed 
under  the  tall  girl’s  penetrating  gaze.  The  eyes 
seemed  to  dance  with  a  strange  brightness,  as  if 
repressed  fires  burned  very  near  the  surface.  There 
was  an  odd  look  of  hunger  in  their  depths.  Then 
she  blushed. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,”  she  muttered,  her  voice 
now  modulated  to  a  lower  key. 

Her  manner,  he  noted,  with  Molly-0  was  most 
peculiar.  It  seemed  to  suggest  an  unconscious 
resentment,  and  still  carried  a  strange  obedience, 
the  obedience  of  one  fated  to  an  indifferent  role  in 
life’s  drama.  Unconsciously  she  probably  sensed 
some  mysterious  quality  she  herself  lacked  in  the 
vivacious  step-sister,  whose  gay  spirits  ever  seemed 
to  accentuate  her  own  listless  manner.  She  sensed — - 
and  resented  it. 

But  Molly-O’s  imperiousness  was  only  in  play, 
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as  her  activity  of  the  next  few  minutes  quickly  indi¬ 
cated.  Depositing  Skipper  on  a  cushion  in  a  chair 
in  one  corner  she  busied  herself  with  the  breakfast 
dishes,  while  Ivy  vanished  into  the  hallway. 

As  the  Stranger  moved  toward  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  kitchen,  a  big,  hulking  fellow  lifted 
himself  dispiritedly  from  his  seat  and  with  a  grunt 
that  might  have  been  interpreted  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  shuffled  to  the  kitchen  door,  slamming 
it  to  behind  him  as  he  went  outside. 

“That's  Silent  Cyril  the  Swede,”  explained 
Molly-0  with  a  laugh  as  the  man  vanished.  “Uncle 
Eph  says  he’s  going  to  fire  him  some  day  just  to  see 
if  he  will  say  anything.  But  he  won’t.  He’s  the 
only  hired  man  we  ever  kept  more  than  a  month. 
The  others  always  wanted  to  argue  with  Uncle  Eph 
about  religion,  and  he  cannot  stand  opposition.  But 
Cyril  doesn’t  argue.  He  just  grunts,  and  Uncle 
Eph  makes  himself  think  Cyril  is  agreeing  with  him. 
Sit  down,  Mr.  John  Jones,  and  partake  of  this  royal 
breakfast.  Imagine  you  are  in  London,  at  the  Ritz. 
What’s  the  Ritz  like,  Mr.  Jones?  Of  course  you  have 
been  there.  Somehow,  I  seem  to  feel  you  have  been 
everywhere,  seen  everything.” 

“My  Dear  Lady,  if  what  I  have  heard  of  it  be 
true,  the  Ritz  is  as  nothing  compared  to  this.  There, 
I  am  told,  common  waiters  in  horrible  black  clothing 
wish  unwanted  dishes  on  their  victims.  While  here — 
well,  I  have  you  to  wait  on  me!  What  more — ” 

“Ah,”  interrupted  Ivy,  swinging  grandly  back 
again  into  the  room  and  taking  up  a  position  opposite 
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the  Stranger.  The  few  minutes  since  her  departure 
had  been  put  to  busy  use.  The  plentiful  hair,  it  was 
most  abundant  and  a  glossy  black,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged.  Powder  had  been  dusted  under  the 
too-hollow  eyes,  while  the  lips  had  been  dabbed  with 
an  over  crimson  lip-stick. 

“Won’t  you  have  some  coffee?” — she  asked  with 
exaggerated  coquetry. 

“Thanks,  just  as  soon  as  I  finish  the  first  cup. 
It  is  wonderful  coffee.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  like  it.” 

Molly-0  had  left  the  kitchen  to  fetch  some  fresh 
water  for  Skipper. 

Ivy  moved  over  behind  the  Stranger’s  chair,  and 
bending  low  so  that  her  hair  swept  his  cheek  enquired 
solicitously : 

“Isn’t  there  anything  I  can  get  for  you?” 

Her  hand,  it  was  hot,  touched  his  as  she  leaned 
forward  to  pass  him  the  fork  he  was  reaching  for 
prepraratory  to  the  initial  attack  on  the  bacon  and 
eggs. 

At  that  moment  Molly-0  returned  with  the  dish 
of  water,  and  Ivy  seated  herself  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  with  an  ostentatious  fastidiousness  stirring 
her  cup  of  coffee,  and  gazing  languorously  at  the  new¬ 
comer.  The  Stranger’s  hidden  amusement,  however, 
was  tinctured  with  sympathy  for  this  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  country  girl.  Molly-0  had  told  him  enough  for 
him  to  spell  a  pitiful  reason  for  Ivy’s  ill-concealed 
excitement.  The  lips  might  have  been  artificially 
coloured,  but  not  so  the  cheeks.  Those  little  flushes 
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of  colour,  not  unattractive  he  was  forced  to  confess 
to  himself,  were  natural,  all  too  natural,  to  her 
malady. 

The  door  was  suddenly  flung  open  and  the  farmer 
stalked  in. 

"Well,  well,  Stranger!  How  about  it?” 

“Father,  so  soon?”  This  from  Ivy. 

The  farmer’s  set  face  seemed  to  lighten  up  for  a 
moment  as  he  peered  at  Ivy  closely. 

“Mighty  fine  you’re  looking  to-day,  girl.” 

But  the  gleam  of  pride  in  his  cold  eyes  was  only 
momentary.  Cruel  as  the  sting  of  a  whip,  crueller 
still  for  the  detached  tone  they  were  uttered  in,  came 
the  next  words: 

“But  it  ain’t  any  use,  girl.  Remember  that. 
And  ‘Watch  for  the  night  is  coming’.” 

“Oh,  father!”  wailed  Ivy  as  she  shoved  back  her 
chair  and  rushed  from  the  kitchen  into  the  hallway, 
and  a  moment  later,  with  broken  sobs,  could  be  heard 
making  her  way  up  the  stairs. 

“Brute!”  snapped  Molly-0  as  she  slammed  the 
coffee-pot  down  on  the  table  and  ran  after  the  sob¬ 
bing  girl. 

The  farmer  never  changed  expression. 

“Great  girl,  that  Molly-O.  Just  like  her  mother — 
before  I  married  her.  I  wonder  if  the  hand  of  Fate 
will  fall  on  her,  too.” 

The  Stranger  had  watched  the  outrageous  scene 
with  mingled  pity  and  anger.  Now  without  com¬ 
ment  he  turned  to  the  farmer. 

“What  about  this  haying  business,  and  where  is 
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the  field?  And  look  here,  don’t  come  too  near  my 
pitch-fork.  I’m  not  used  to  handling  one,  you  know.” 

The  farmer  eyed  him  curiously,  then  wheeled 
about  and  led  the  way  back  toward  the  stable.  As 
they  left  the  house,  the  Stranger  turned  and  glanced 
up  at  the  windows  overhead.  Leaning  out  of  one 
of  them  was  the  still  sobbing  Ivy  with  Molly-O’s 
arm  resting  consolingly  about  her  shoulders,  the 
golden  curls  touching  the  other’s  darker  head.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture  framed  there  in  the  farm-house 
window,  and  the  Stranger  smiled  appreciatively  as 
he  waved  his  hand. 

****** 

Something  mysterious  and  potent  in  the  clean 
smell  of  the  countryside  seemed  to  stir  his  blood, 
and  he  found  himself  urging  a  faster  pace  as,  pitch- 
forks  over  their  shoulders,  he  and  the  farmer  made 
for  the  hay-field  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  In  the 
distance  Cyril  the  Swede  could  be  made  out  standing 
atop  the  swaying  hay-wagon  as  he  proceeded  on 
ahead.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  wait  for 
the  others  and  the  Stranger  was  glad.  His  long  legs 
moved  freely  through  the  tall  grasses,  and  with  every 
step  his  spirits  seemed  to  rise  a  notch. 

“You  seem  uncommon  happy.  You  must  be  a 
religious-minded  man  after  all,”  suggested  the  farmer 
half  snappishly. 

“I  am,”  replied  the  Stranger.  “Deeply  religious 
— at  the  present  moment!  Overdose  of  country 
oxygen,  I  presume.” 
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“Don’t  joke  about  it,  young  man.  He  is  coming 
soon  and  you  will  be  unprepared.” 

“I  say,  you  would  have  cut  a  rather  a  sorry  figure 
yourself,  old  friend,  if  He  had  come  into  that  stable 
just  as  you  were  about  to  stick  that  poor  dog.” 

“Don’t  joke,  I  told  you.  What  has  a  dog  got 
to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  now,  my  friend,  if  there  are  no  dogs  in 
heaven  I  don’t  want  to  go  there.  You  can  stake  the 
whole  claim  out  for  yourself  and  put  barbed-wire 
fencing  all  around  it.” 

He  leaped  a  gate  light-heartedly  and  then  turned 
as  if  to  help  the  farmer,  who  climbed  slowly  over 
the  top  bar. 

“It  strikes  me,  my  friend,  some  of  us  take  our¬ 
selves  just  a  bit  too  seriously.  There  are  other  things 
on  this  old  planet  just  as  fine  as  ourselves  in  most 
respects.”  The  smile  vanished.  “Ever  see  a  dead 
man,  after  he  had  been  lying  for  days  in  a  stinking 
hole  in  the  ground?  Did  you  ever  turn  away  in 
quite  such  disgust  from  a  dead  horse,  a  dead  cow  or  a 
dead  dog?  Let  me  tell  you,  if  that  little  ‘something’ 
about  us  that  we  boast  puts  us  on  a  higher  plane 
than  these  animals,  if  that  little  ‘something’  isn’t 
of  pretty  fine  quality,  then  we  ought  to  hang  our  heads 
in  shame  every  time  we  see  an  honest-to-goodness 
four-footed  creature  go  by.” 

“You  want  to  read  the  Book,  young  man.  The 
Devil  is  your  master.” 

“Maybe  he  is,  my  friend,  but  don’t  forget  how  I 
first  saw  you.  Remember  those  time-honoured 
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pictures  of  the  Devil  with  his  pitch-fork?”  The 
Stranger  laughed  aloud  and  broke  into  a  jog  trot 
that  soon  brought  him  up  with  Cyril  the  Swede. 

The  work  started  at  a  far  corner  and  round  and 
round  the  big  field  the  trio  toiled  all  throughout 
that  morning.  Hour  after  hour  crept  by  and  the  sun 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  as  it  mounted  overhead. 
Hay,  hay,  hay!  It  seemed  to  John  Jones  as  if  the 
whole  world  had  suddenly  become  a  hay-field.  By 
noon,  with  every  thrust  of  the  pitch-fork  upward, 
tossing  its  load  of  hay  to  the  wagon,  the  platform 
above  him  seemed  to  recede  further  and  further,  the 
fork  in  his  hand  to  grow  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
quantity  he  threw  up  more  futile,  more  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  limitless  quantities  still  to  be 
handled.  Sweat  poured  from  their  bodies  and  their 
nostrils  cracked  with  the  heavy  heat  from  the  stubble 
ground  over  which  they  toiled. 

“Guess  we’ll  quit  for  a  spell,”  finally  announced 
the  farmer,  and  never  words  fell  more  gratefully 
on  waiting  ears. 

They  were  close  to  one  side  of  the  hay-field  which 
was  skirted  on  that  edge  with  tall  trees,  their  luxur¬ 
iant  foliage  offering  a  god-sent  shade  and  coolness. 
The  wagon  had  been  loaded,  as  it  seemed  for  the 
millionth  time,  and  the  farmer  now  took  up  the  reins 
urging  the  horses  toward  the  stable. 

“I’ll  have  a  bite  to  eat  at  the  house.  You  two 
stay  down  here.  Molly-0  is  coming  with  something 
now.  There  she  is  yonder.” 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  toward  the  gate  to  the 
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hay-field.  Through  this  gate,  Molly-0  now  swung 
in  on  a  freshly  cantering  mare,  a  big  basket  clutched 
tightly  in  one  hand.  A  few  seconds  later  she  drew 
up  beside  the  Stranger  and  Cyril  the  Swede.  Leap¬ 
ing  lightly  to  the  ground,  she  made  her  way  toward 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  two  men  following  close 
behind,  the  while  the  mare  ambled  off  a  little  way 
in  search  of  unscorched  grass. 

The  lugubrious  Swede  peered  into  the  basket 
which  she  placed  on  the  ground,  deliberately  took 
a  fair  half  of  the  inviting-looking  sandwiches  and 
one  of  the  two  corked  bottles  of  cold  tea,  and  with  a 
grunt  made  off  at  a  tangent  toward  a  tree  of  his  own. 
Turning  his  back  to  Molly-0  and  the  Stranger,  he  as 
well  as  informed  them  that  they  might  do  as  they 
chose,  but  that  he  intended  to  eat  and  rest,  undis¬ 
turbed. 

They  flung  themselves  down  at  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  Molly-0  handed  him  some  of  the  sandwiches. 

“You  are  all  tired  out.  You  are  not  used  to  this 
work,  are  you?”  queried  the  girl. 

“Not  as  a  steady  pastime;  not  exactly,”  smiled 
the  Stranger  as  he  drank  long  and  gratefully  of  the 
refreshing  tea.  Then,  he  added,  and  his  worldliness 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge  somewhat: 

“But  I  think  it  is  worth  it — right  now  anyway.” 

The  girl  coloured  happily  while  a  buoyant  pleasure 
danced  in  her  violet  eyes.  She  leaned  closer  toward 
him,  the  shapely  chin  cupped  in  one  graceful  hand. 

“You  know,  you  are  from  that  wonderful  outside 
world  and  I  long  so  much  to  know  all  about  it. 
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My  mother  belonged  to  it,  too,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
like  her.  Sometimes,  as  a  little  girl,  I  dreamed  I 
wanted  to  be  a  queen  and  live  in  a  palace  or  a  big 
house  ‘out  there’,  and  have  servants  and  wonderful 
clothes  to  wear.  I  suppose  I  am  foolish,  but  I  just 
can’t  help  it — even  now.”  The  violet  eyes  turned 
to  a  row  of  distant  hills  as  though  brooding  on  the 
unknown  wonders  of  the  spaces  beyond. 

The  stranger  placed  his  hand  gently  over  the 
girl’s.  Hers  was  not  withdrawn. 

“My  Dear  Lady,  it  is  the  same  there  as  here — 
only  not  nearly  so  beautiful.  It  lacks  the  genuine 
simplicity  of  all  this.” 

He  seemed  to  divine  the  goal  of  the  girl’s  gaze. 

“There  is  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  those  hills 
but  people — hates,  little  loves,  meanness,  disap¬ 
pointments.” 

The  girl  half  sighed;  then  her  lovely  face  was 
turned  to  his. 

“I  suppose  you  are  right.  But  it  seems  as  if  it 
must  all  be  so  different — you  are  so  different,  and  you 
are  from  ‘out  there’.” 

Suddenly  the  girl  moved  closer  toward  him. 

The  violet  eyes  half  closed.  And  their  gaze 
melted  into  his. 

The  Stranger’s  arms  stretched  forward  and  the 
next  moment  drew  her  close  to  his  breast.,  while  their 
lips  met  in  a  first  long  embrace. 

****** 

As  the  rumbling  hay-wagon  rattled  through  the 
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gates  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  girl  and  man 
drew  reluctantly  apart,  and  Molly-O’s  face  flushed 
as  she  jumped  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  picking  up 
the  empty  basket  walked  hastily  toward  the  mare. 

The  Stranger  followed  to  help  her  to  the  saddle, 
but  she  swung  herself  lightly  upward  unassisted. 

“I  just  couldn’t  help  it,”  he  faltered. 

“It  was  all  my  fault,”  she  replied,  without  another 
word  urging  the  mare  onward.  But  as  she  swung 
through  the  gate  and  up  the  shaded  lane  toward  the 
stables,  there  was  a  new  joy  in  the  violet  eyes  and  a 
soft  song  on  the  quivering  lips. 

John  Jones  went  back  to  his  haying.  And  as  he 
worked  away  over  his  shoulders  peeped  twin  imps, 
Doubt  and  Chagrin,  their  piping  voices  laughing, 
mockingly  and  derisively,  in  his  ears. 

****** 

The  hours  passed  and  night  came. 

They  could  see  to  continue  no  longer. 

A  halt  was  called  and  the  three  men  drove  back 
to  the  stable.  Cyril  the  Swede  broke  off  abruptly 
leaving  the  other  two  and  dragging  his  tired  legs 
toward  the  house.  He  for  one  had  had  enough. 

The  Stranger  helped  the  farmer  unhitch  his  horses 
and  bed  them  down  for  the  night. 

“Well,  come  on,”  Uncle  Eph  at  last  ordered 
gruffly.  “You  can  have  a  steady  job  here.  You 
worked  pretty  well  to-day.” 

“Thanks” — the  Stranger  acknowledged  enigma¬ 
tically. 
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At  the  house  they  found  the  table  in  the  kitchen 
laid  for  three.  The  two  girls,  however,  had  evidently 
finished  their  meal  and  had  left  the  men  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Uncle  Eph  was  still  being  punished. 

In  his  corner  Skipper,  apparently  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fixture,  wagged  his  tail  joyfully  at  the  Stran¬ 
ger’s  appearance.  He  was  evidently  too  bruised  to 
jump  down,  however,  and  after  the  silent  meal 
John  Jones  went  over  to  him  and  lifted  him  up  in  his 
arms  affectionately.  He  held  him  thus  a  long  time. 

“Good  old  Skipper!” 

When  at  length  he  put  him  down  again,  he 
searched  about  until  he  found  a  pencil  and  sheet  of 
paper. 

He  wrote  something  on  the  paper  and  wedged  it, 
carefully  folded,  inside  the  dog’s  worn  collar. 

The  farmer  and  Cyril  the  Swede  had  gone  di¬ 
rectly  up  to  bed  after  the  meal. 

From  upstairs,  as  from  far  off,  the  Stranger  could 
hear  the  low  voices  of  the  two  girls.  He  had  been 
told  the  location  of  his  own  room,  and  was  apparently 
expected  to  retire  without  further  ado  whenever  he 
felt  so  disposed. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  Stranger  stood,  apparently 
wavering,  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen.  A  look  of 
regret  slowly  followed  by  a  great  weariness  spread 
over  his  face.  Then  he  turned  down  the  oil-lamp, 
and  as  the  last  flicker  rose  and  fell  he  softly  opened 
the  kitchen  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 

He  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VI 


JOHN  JONES  closed  the  wide  gate  leading  out 
upon  the  public  road  carefully  and  noiselessly. 
For  a  long  moment  he  stood  looking  back  at  the 
farmhouse  he  had  just  left.  It  was  now  all  in  dark¬ 
ness  save  for  one  small  window  at  the  side. 

It  was  there  they  had  expected  him  to  sleep. 
Probably  in  the  morning  when  they  went  to  rouse 
him  there  the  lamp  would  still  be  burning.  It 
would  be  safe  enough  at  all  events. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for  as  his  eyes  roamed 
over  the  farm-house  walls  his  thoughts  entered  inside 
focusing  on  a  golden  head  and  a  pair  of  violet,  melt¬ 
ing  eyes.  Half  despairingly  he  drew  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  as  if  to  wipe  away  remembrance.  The 
heart  that  had  been  deeply  seared  was  not  prepared 
for  new  battle.  Better  an  ignominious  retreat  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  an  ungrateful  fellow. 
Would  he  be  remembered?  He  found  himself  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility,  confessing  with  a  self- 
deprecating  shrug  that  he  almost  hoped  he  would 
be — by  Molly-O! 

He  stuck  his  hands  savagely  in  his  coat-pockets 
and  turned  away.  His  left  hand  pressed  against 
something  cool  and  smooth  and  he  drew  the  object 
out.  It  was  the  heavy  flask.  He  smiled  wanly  and 
unscrewed  the  top,  but  when  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips 
there  was  nothing  there.  Empty!  He  dropped  it 
back  in  his  pocket  and  strode  forward. 

It  was  not  yet  long  after  9  o’clock  but  already  the 
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full  moon  was  creeping  up  over  the  tree-tops.  It 
outlined  the  country  road  with  a  sparkling  brilliance, 
and  scattered  a  silvery  sheen  over  the  green  leaves 
of  the  hawthorn  bushes  on  each  side. 

The  air  was  warm  and  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
sweet  clover  and  ever  and  anon  a  soft  breeze  whis¬ 
pered  through  the  trees  only  to  die  down  again  and 
leave  the  night  stillness  unbroken  save  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  croaking  of  a  sentimental  bull-frog.  Overhead 
the  soft  blue  of  the  heavens  was  unsullied  by  the 
faintest  cloud.  Even  the  diamond-like  stars  seemed 
softened  in  the  richness  of  their  bedding. 

The  night  was  indeed  perfect — 

“On  such  a  night  as  this — ”  the  Stranger  found 
himself  quoting.  “Love,  love!”  He  broke  off 
bitterly.  “Can  there  be  no  beauty  but  love  must 
come  strutting  across  the  stage?” 

His  step  slackened.  Strangely  enough  he  now 
found  himself  no  whit  fatigued  by  the  unaccustomed 
work  of  the  day  just  past.  As  he  had  toiled  up  to 
the  farm-house  from  the  hay-fields  he  had  felt  that 
scarcely  anything  worth  while  remained  in  the  world 
but  rest.  Now,  as  by  a  miracle,  this  tiredness  had 
fallen  away  from  him.  The  fresh,  clean  air  of  night¬ 
time  was  acting  on  his  spirits  as  an  elixir. 

He  had  gone  on  down  the  road  some  half  a  mile 
when  he  found  himself  mounting  a  gradual  rising. 
To  his  right  the  open  fields  stretched  far  away  into 
the  distance,  melting  into  a  half-visible  line  of  forest. 
The  fields  lay  soft  with  spreading  wheat  not  yet 
quite  come  to  the  full,  and  as  the  night-breeze  stole 
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across  the  undulating  surface  it  seemed  to  play  a 
dim-heard  psean  of  joy,  subdued,  restrained;  fingers 
of  Night  straying  through  the  harp-strings  of  the 
golden  wheat! 

On  his  left  a  long  line  of  tall,  thick  trees  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  majestic,  substantial,  albeit 
somewhat  forbidding.  At  the  top  of  the  rising,  these 
trees  divided,  revealing  a  low-built,  stone  fence 
broken  a  little  farther  on  by  a  narrow,  covered  gate¬ 
way. 

Back  from  the  fence  stood  a  tall,  stone  house, 
many  roomed  and  rambling,  with  the  same  for¬ 
bidding  aspect  as  the  trees  in  the  approach. 

John  Jones  commenced  to  whistle  softly  as  he 
walked  along.  But  the  notes  only  accentuated  his 
loneliness,  and  he  lapsed  into  silence  again. 

Suddenly  an  object  separated  itself  from  the 
shadow  of  the  stone  fence  and  sprang  toward  him. 

It  was  a  Great  Dane,  the  biggest  of  its  kind  the 
Stranger  had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  As  it  rushed  from 
the  shadows  the  moonlight  bathed  its  splendid  body 
in  shining  silver,  bringing  out  in  stark  relief  the  curves 
of  the  muscle-rippled  chest  and  flanks. 

The  great  head  was  carried  low  and  the  Stranger 
noticed  with  a  start  that  the  glistening  fangs  were 
bared. 

Involuntarily  his  eyes  lifted  over  the  oncoming 
beast  to  the  fence,  where,  his  chm  resting  in  cupped 
hands,  elbows  on  the  stone  top,  an  old  man,  evi¬ 
dently  very  much  amused,  calmly  surveyed  the  scene. 
Something  rather  repellant,  almost  sinister,  in  the 
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Old  Man’s  grin  brought  the  Stranger  sharply  to  the 
alert.  The  beast  was  probably  following  a  master’s 
order! 

The  Great  Dane  came  toward  him,  the  tail 
erect;  flag  of  battle. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  warning.  Here  was 
one  of  those  rare  brutes  that  thirsted  for  the  taste 
of  blood,  by  preference  the  blood  of  man. 

The  Stranger  stood  absolutely  still.  To  move 
meant  an  instant  savage  lunge  for  his  throat.  To 
hesitate  on  the  other  hand  only  prolonged  the  sus¬ 
pense. 

The  Old  Man  by  the  fence  chuckled. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  deliberately  given  a  signal. 
The  beast  sprang  and  the  man  swayed  quickly  to 
the  right,  only  just  in  time  to  hear  the  Great’ Dane’s 
fangs  clash  together  harmlessly  over  his  left  shoulder. 
The  next  moment  man  and  dog  rolled  together  on 
the  roadway.  Something  primeval  of  a  sudden 
swayed  over  the  man  as  the  dog's  hot  breath  burned 
in  his  face.  With  all  his  strength  he  circled  the 
Great  Dane’s  iron  neck  with  his  right  arm  holding 
him  so  closely  to  his  body  that  the  terrible  teeth 
could  not  strike  home.  Over  and  over  they  rolled. 
They  were  now  close  to  the  fence  and  as  the  man 
glanced  up  over  the  straining  dog  he  saw  again  the 
grin  of  the  Old  Man  who  had  as  yet  not  moved  a 
hand  to  stop  the  battle.  Minutes  that  seemed  as 
ages  passed  as  man  and  beast  strained  for  the  mastery. 
Gasping  with  rage  the  savage  animal’s  mouth  opened 
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and  closed  and  the  teeth  clashed  time  and  again. 
Foam  dripped  from  the  slobbering  lips. 

Then  the  Stranger  risked  his  all.  Defeat  by  this 
beast  did  not  mean  injury  only.  It  spelled  almost 
certain  death. 

As  the  cavernous  mouth  opened  slowly  in  one 
great  effort  the  man  brought  his  left  hand,  clenched 
as  tightly  as  he  could  hold  it,  toward  the  two  rows 
of  yellow  fangs.  A  moment  he  hesitated.  Then 
as  the  jaws  separated  to  the  full  the  better  to  snap 
the  oncoming  hand,  with  the  speed  of  lightning  he 
thrust  it  down  the  beast’s  throat. 

Further,  further,  deeper,  deeper,  he  rammed  the 
clenched  hand,  never  loosening  his  hold  with  his  right 
arm  about  the  struggling  animal’s  neck.  The  mad¬ 
dened  dog  could  not  close  his  powerful  jaws.  Help¬ 
less,  it  strove  to  widen  them  still  further  as  the  man’s 
hand  pressed  the  harder  against  his  palate  and  the 
base  of  his  tongue.  For  many  excruciating  moments 
the  beast  squirmed  in  agony.  Then  slowly  the  eyes 
dimmed  with  pain.  The  lower  limbs  grew  strangely 
limp  and  suddenly  the  animal  seemed  to  collapse 
with  a  spasmodic  jerk.  Dropping  his  right  arm  the 
Stranger  dealt  the  dog  a  hammer-like  blow  just  be¬ 
hind  the  ear,  at  the  same  instant  drawing  his  hand 
from  the  cavernous  mouth.  It  was  only  a  very 
feeble  snap  of  the  teeth  that  marked  the  withdrawal 
of  his  hand.  For  a  moment  the  beast  lay  panting 
on  the  ground  as  the  man  rose  painfully  to  his  feet 
and  stood  with  hands  extended  over  the  panting 
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animal.  But  the  dog  had  had  enough.  Slowly  he 
lumbered  to  his  feet. 

And  then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  The 
Stranger,  whose  face  at  the  commencement  of  the 
encounter  had  been  hidden  in  the  shadows,  was  now 
full  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  For  a  moment  the 
dog  blinked  foolishly  at  John  Jones.  Then— 
mirabile  visu — it  raised  its  head  and  licked  the  hand 
that  a  moment  previously  had  nearly  spelled  its 
doom. 

Slowdy  turning  about  it  slunk  off  into  the  shadows. 

“You’re  a  damn  fool.” 

The  Old  Man  had  remained  motionless  through¬ 
out  the  struggle.  Now  as  the  dog  vanished  through 
the  gate  he  spoke  for  the  first  time,  adding: 

“A  very  great  fool,  indeed.  But  rather  a  brave 
one,  nevertheless.” 

“Thanks  for  the  two-edged  compliment!”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Stranger  as  he  slapped  his  dirt-covered 
trousers. 

“Pleasant  little  pet  you  have  there,  my  friend. 
Might  I  suggest  a  leash  or  a  chain  of  sorts?” 

“Ha,  ha!  Chain  up  Nero?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
should  be  overun  with  relatives  and  gold-diggers, 
and  insurance  men.  You’re  a  Stranger  to  these 
parts?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come  in,  Stranger.  I  like  brave  men,  even  damn 
foolish  ones.  You  may  spend  the  night  here  if  you 
have  no  other  place  in  view.” 

He  had  opened  the  gate  and  now  advanced  to 
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clutch  the  Stranger’s  arm,  partly  leading,  partly 
dragging  him  within  the  low  stone  wall. 

“And  I  have  something  up  at  the  house  you  might 
like  after  your  battle.” 

The  Old  Man  hobbled  eagerly  alongside  his  new¬ 
found  friend. 

“Yes,  yes!  We’ll  open  up  a  bottle  in  honour  of  a 
brave  man— who  is  also  a  fool,  ha,  ha!” 

As  they  came  to  the  front  door  Nero  slunk  up 
behind  then  and  entered  right  at  their  heels. 


CHAPTER  VII 


HE  Old  Man  and  John  Jones  entered  a  dim, 
square  hall  lighted  from  a  swinging  oil-lamp 
with  a  studded  yellow  shade.  Nero,  the  Great 
Dane,  stalked  on  ahead  and  nosed  open  a  door  leading 
off  from  the  right. 

A  large  room  opened  to  view,  this  also  dimly 
lighted  by  two  swinging  lamps,  kin  to  the  one  in  the 
hall.  Here  quite  evidently  was  no  modern  country 
home  of  the  newly  rich.  Here  was  no  clumsy  effort 
to  impress  with  borrowed  age  and  manufactured 
tradition. 

The  room  was  real,  genuine.  One  knew  in  a  sort 
of  way  that  there  must  be  a  spinning-wheel  some¬ 
where  about  the  house;  probably  stored  in  the  attic 
with  other  paraphernalia  of  bygone  days:  but  one 
knew  instinctively  it  would  not  now  be  found  in 
this  room  any  more  than  would  be  a  drop-head 
Singer  sewing  machine! 

Opposite  the  door  leading  from  the  hall  squatted 
a  narrow  fireplace  of  white  marble  and  over  this 
hung  a  time-mellowed  portrait  of  a  Lady  in  oils. 
The  thoughtful  eyes  in  the  portrait  looked  calmly 
around  the  room  seeming  to  follow  the  newcomer 
with  a  friendly,  yet  measuring,  gaze. 

Something  strangely  familiar  about  the  face 
struck  John  Jones. 

Other  oil  paintings  graced  the  opposite  wall. 
This  was  papered  in  a  faded,  golden  brown,  backing 
the  primly  set  Victorian  chairs. 
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Across  the  entire  far  end  of  the  room  row  upon 
row  of  leather-covered  volumes  bespoke  an  occupant 
of  deep  reading. 

One  entered  this  room  and  immediately  forgot 
that  all  about  the  lonely  house  nearly  a  thousand 
acres,  neglected  and  overgrown,  stretched  wearily 
away  to  the  farm  limits.  The  successive  masters 
of  this  house,  one  felt  instinctively,  might,  to  be  sure, 
have  lived  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  their  farm¬ 
lands;  but  they  could  not  be  farmers  as  the  New 
World  knows  the  type.  One  sensed  that  somewhere 
dusty  money-bags,  yellowing  mortgages  and  land- 
deeds  granted  independence  of  crops  and  seasons, 
good  or  poor.  On  a  line  with  the  fireplace  stood  a 
black  walnut  table,  massively  carved,  and  brought, 
one  guessed,  from  an  older  land.  In  its  rich  reflec¬ 
tion  one  felt  like  looking  for  the  scratch  of  the  riding- 
crop,  the  stain  of  the  wine-glass  of  an  age  when 
royal  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Stuart  smiled  their 
faithful  followers  to  a  thankless  doom. 

At  one  end  of  the  table  squatted  a  low,  red  velvet 
arm-chair,  the  back  curving  in  a  high  half-moon; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  its  counterpart,  some¬ 
what  smaller,  the  back  less  sweeping. 

Leading  the  Stranger  to  this  second  chair  the 
Old  Man  gently  forced  him  to  be  seated.  He  him¬ 
self  took  the  chair  opposite,  and  then,  rapping  bony 
knuckles  with  irritable  impatience  on  the  table, 
called  out  in  a  shrill  voice: 

"Martha,  Martha,  you  she-devil,  come  here!” 

As  footsteps  sounded  emptily  from  the  rear  of 
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the  big  house,  Nero  moved  over  and  bellied  himself 
down  heavily  at  his  master’s  feet,  his  half  closed 
eyes  watching  a  door  which  evidently  led  through 
from  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  into  the  one  where 
they  were  seated. 

This  door  was  suddenly  thrust  open  with  un¬ 
ceremonious  violence  and  a  woman  stood  in  the 
brighter  light  cast  from  beyond. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

It  was  not  only  defiance  that  the  woman’s  voice 
suggested.  Its  rasping  tones  seemed  to  embody  the 
very  essence  of  venomous  hatred.  The  woman  was 
tall,  thin,  extremely  angular  with  a  nose  that  came  to 
a  sharp  point.  It  was  only  the  bridge  of  this  nose 
that  seemed  to  keep  the  small,  glinting  eyes  apart, 
so  close-set  together  were  they.  Ways  and  trends 
of  feminine  fashion,  above  or  below  stairs,  were 
evidently  nought  to  this  acidric  creature.  She  wore 
her  greying  hair  in  a  tightly  screwed-up  knot  high 
on  her  pointed,  retreating  cranium. 

The  Old  Man  peered  sharply  across  at  his  one 
and  only  servant,  and  verily  if  looks  could  kill  the 
woman  had  fallen  backwards  into  her  kitchen  be¬ 
yond. 

“Strange  house,”  mused  the  Stranger  as  he  settled 
back  more  comfortably  in  the  old-fashioned  chair 
and  stretched  out  his  legs  beneath  the  table. 

Then  the  Old  Man  spoke: 

“Go  down  in  the  cellar  and  bring  me  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  from  the  top  shelf — mind,  woman,  the  top 
shelf!” 
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A  grunt,  it  was  almost  a  snarl,  was  the  only  re¬ 
ply- 

The  door  closed  to  and  the  woman  was  gone. 
The  two  men  remained  in  comfortable  silence  until 
a  few  minutes  later  the  virago  reappeared,  a  heavy 
silver  tray,  bearing  two  glistening  glasses  and  a 
squat-shaped  liquor-bottle,  carried  in  her  bony 
capable-looking  hands.  This  she  placed  before  the 
Old  Man.  She  had  already  drawn  the  cork,  and 
now  without  more  ado  she  poured  out  about  two 
fingers  into  one  of  the  glasses,  which  she  then  de¬ 
posited  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  master.  That 
was  evidently  his  allotment. 

Tray,  bottle,  water-jug  and  second  glass  the 
woman  then  shoved  over  in  front  of  the  Stranger. 

The  latter  smiled  faintly  atnd  murmured: 

“Corn  in  Egypt!” 

The  woman  heard  the  first  part  of  this  ejacula¬ 
tion.  Evidently  she  did  not  quite  get  the  drift. 
Indignantly  she  shot  back : 

“It  is  not  corn.  It  is  the  very  best  Scotch.” 

The  Stranger  bowed  politely  as  if  grateful  for  a 
correction. 

When  the  woman  had  finally  withdrawn,  the 
young  man  stretched  his  arms  unceremoniously  far 
overhead.  He  sat  thus  for  several  minutes.  Then 
he  drew  himself  to  an  upright  position,  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  half  filled  the  glass  before  him,  and  raised  it 
politely  in  salutation  to  the  Old  Man  opposite: 

“Here’s  health  and  happiness,  Sir!” 

The  Old  Man  frowned. 
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“I  haven’t  either,  young  man;  but  thank  you 
just  the  same.” 

The  Stranger  gulped  down  his  drink  and  poured 
himself  out  a  second,  somewhat  larger. 

“Your  dog,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  powerful  beast.  My 
arms  ache  with  holding  him.  Fortunately  his  teeth 
barely  scratched  the  skin  of  my  hand.  He  and  I 
will  be  fast  friends  now.” 

“You  were  a  fool,  a  damn  fool,  young  man,  to 
fight  with  that  beast.  But  I  admire  your  courage. 
He  is  known  hereabouts  as  a  killer.  Last  year  he 
killed  a  man  in  this  very  room.  It  was  night  time. 
I  had  gone  to  bed.  There  was  no  noise,  no  excite¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  morning  we  found  that  window 
behind  you  raised  up  and  a  man,  quite  obviously 
a  tramp,  lying  just  inside  with  his  head  on  the  sill. 
Nero’s  teeth  had  torn  his  windpipe.  Ignorant  people 
in  the  district  believe  old  Nero  possessed  of  a  spirit. 
Ha,  ha!” 

The  Old  Man  moistened  his  lips  with  his  whiskey 
as  he  laughed  with  sardonic  amusement.  The  pon¬ 
derous  beast  at  his  feet  raised  his  huge  head  and 
licked  the  Old  Man’s  hand  as  it  groped  down  to  stroke 
him. 

“But  about  yourself,  young  man.  Where  are 
you  going?  Who  are  you?  What  are  you?” 

There  was  a  certain  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the 
cryptic  reply. 

“Nowhere — no  one — nothing.” 

“Ah!”  the  Old  Man  muttered  and  eyed  him 
curiously. 
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The  Stranger  emptied  his  third  glass  and  leaned 
forward,  elbows  on  the  polished  table,  his  chin  in  his 
hands. 

“Yes,”  he  continued  aloud,  though  he  was  ap¬ 
parently  speaking  more  to  himself  than  his  com¬ 
panion.  “Someone  stepped  on  my  House  of  Cards 
and  when  I  had  picked  them  up  again  I  didn’t 
feel  they  were  worth  playing  with  in  the  Game  of 
Life  any  more.  So  I  tossed  them  away.  Last  night 
a  mocking  Fate  thrust  a  new  pack  of  cards  in  my 
hands  and  seemed  to  urge  me  to  start  all  over  again. 
But  I  was  afraid,  and  I  ran  away  from— Fate.  That 
was  just  before  Nero  and  I  met  out  there.” 

“A  woman’s  heel  upset  the  House  of  Cards,  and 
a  woman’s  hand  also  extended  the  new  pack,  eh?” 
chuckled  the  Old  Man.  “Devils,  women — most  of 
’em.” 

“You  state  the  case  very  well,  Sir.  'Most  of 
them’ — but  I  wonder — I  wonder — ” 

The  Stranger  half  turned  and  gazed  up  at  the  oil 
painting  over  the  mantle. 

For  a  long  moment  he  looked  in  silence.  Then 
he  muttered: 

“There,  Sir,  up  there  was  a  woman  I’ll  wager  one 
could  love — and  not  know  regret.” 

He  rose  up  and  stood  before  the  portrait,  and  a 
faint  smile  on  his  lips  seemed  to  bring  a  strange 
response  to  the  brooding  eyes  of  the  canvas. 

His  mind  groped  for  something  definitely  recogniz¬ 
able  in  those  features  so  unaccountably,  yet  so  vividly 
familiar.  He  knew  he  had  never  seen  the  original. 
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The  Old  Man  came  over  and  stood  close  beside 
him,  looking  fondly  up  at  the  canvas. 

“Her  face  is  so  familiar — where — where?” 

Suddenly  the  well-curved  lips  smiled  and  a  light 
leaped  into  the  young  man’s  eyes. 

“Now,  I  know — the  girl  in  the  farm  down  the 
road — Molly-O!  The  same  smile  about  the  lips. 
Strange — exceedingly  strange!  I  ran  away  from  those 
features — and  find  them  again  waiting  for  me  here!” 

The  Old  Man  clutched  his  arm. 

“Molly-O?  In  the  farm  down  the  road?  Tell 
me — was  it  she  offered  you  the  new  cards?” 

“Yes,” — whispered  the  Stranger. 

“You  must  be  speaking  of  my  dead  son’s  daughter, 
young  man — my  granddaughter,  that  I  have  never 
seen,  have  never  laid  eyes  on,  never  shall  see.  Does 
she — tell  me — does  she  look  like  the  lady  in  the  por¬ 
trait?” 

So  this  was  that  grandfather  who  had  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Molly-0 !_ 

There  was  a  deep  flush  on  his  face  as  the  Stranger 
replied : 

“Yes,  yes,  you  miserable  man.  The  look  in  those 
eyes — it  is — the  same — nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
are  there  eyes  like  those.  So  you,  Sir,  you  are  the 
man  who  has  permitted  that  girl — your  own  grand¬ 
daughter — to  be  reared  in  semi-squalor,  while  you 
sit  here  in  comfort  and  surrounded  by  every  refine¬ 
ment!  Sir,  Sir,  I  could — I  could  almost  choke  you 
with  pleasure.” 

The  young  man  turned  away  in  disgust. 
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But  his  disapproval  had  not  angered  the  Old 
Man. 

“Stranger,  you  are  swift  to  judge.  Listen. 
My  House  of  Cards  came  down,  too.  I  sat  desolate 
in  the  wreckage  of  my  dreams.  With  me  it  was 
death  that  stole  what  I  had  won.  It  was  many 
months  before  I  could  bear  to  look  into  the  little 
face  of  that  son  She  died  to  give  to  me;  and  then  I 
hated  him — as  a  babe — as  a  boy — as  a  man.  Even¬ 
tually  he  married  and  then  he  died,  and  I  was  glad. 
Alive,  he  seemed  to  come  between  her  and  me. 
Dead,  I  could  recapture  my  love — the  ashes  of  it, 
anyway.  But  the  portrait,  young  man;  it  does, 
then,  look  like  this  girl — Molly-O?” 

“Yes,  yes,  indeed,  and  the  portrait  is — ?” 

“My  wife,  young  man;  my  wife — gone  these 
fifty  years.” 

The  Old  Man  tottered  back  to  his  chair. 

“What  would  she  want  me  to  do,  I  wonder. 
I  wonder — ”  He  clasped  his  hands  spasmodically 
in  pitiful  wretchedness  and  peered  up  at  the  portrait. 

“What  would  she  have  me  do?  But  it’s  too  late 
now.  Too  late.  Maybe,  I  have  done  wrong.” 

He  seemed  to  pull  himself  suddenly  together  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

“Stranger,  we  must  go  to  bed  now.  It  is  late. 
But  before  we  go  let  us  pour  out  a  last  drink,  a  toast 
to — to  Her.” 

They  did  so,  solemnly,  and  raised  their  glasses 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Portrait. 

It  made  a  strange  picture,  the  Old  Man  with  his 
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savage  dog  beside  him  toasting  his  Loved  One  of  a 
long  bygone  day. 

The  Stranger  stood  behind  him,  and  while  he 
politely  accompanied  his  host  in  the  toast  he  merely 
touched  his  lips  to  the  rim  of  his  glass.  Then  he 
placed  the  glass  of  liquor  down  untouched,  put  the 
cork  in  the  bottle  and  turned  to  the  Old  Man. 

“You  are  kind  to  offer  me  your  hospitality.  I 
will  stay.  Perhaps  I  can  repay  you  in  some  way.” 

Leaving  the  lights  for  the  unamiable  woman 
servant,  who  was  still  stirring  in  the  kitchen,  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  the  old  and  the  young  man  went  out  into 
the  hall  and  slowly  mounted  the  dim-lit  stairway. 
On  the  square  landing  above  the  Old  Man  pointed 
to  a  door. 

“There  is  your  room.  You  will  stay  with  me  for 
a  while,  perhaps?  I  need  a  man.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  around  the  place.” 

Then  he  melted  away  into  one  of  the  other  rooms 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  Nero  still  stalking  on  guard 
at  his  heels. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OMEWHERE  through  the  rambling  house 


o  sounded  a  hushed  chime. 

John  Jones  struck  a  match  and  pushed  open 
the  door  designated  as  leading  to  his  room.  This 
door  opened  into  a  short,  narrow  hallway.  At  the 
far  end  was  a  small,  round  window,  high  up. 

Through  the  thick  glass,  half  covered  with  an 
ivy  clinging  to  the  outside  wall,  crept  a  white  shaft 
of  moonlight.  It  disclosed  one  solitary  door,  slightly 
ajar,  leading  off  on  the  left-hand  side. 

The  Stranger  entered  here  and  the  dying  match 
at  first  suggested  illimitable  space  on  all  sides.  A 
second  match  revealed  a  swinging-lamp  and  this 
when  lighted  cast  a  soft  yellowish  illumination  about 
the  room. 

In  its  day  this  had  been  a  room  of  pretentious 
appearance.  Two  long  windows,  now  curtained 
with  a  simple  muslin,  faced  the  door.  A  fireplace, 
long  unused,  sank  into  the  right  hand  wall.  To  the 
Stranger’s  left  stood  an  overwhelming  walnut  dresser, 
black  with  age,  but  still  splendid  with  its  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  mirror  and  polished  marble  top. 

Against  the  fourth  wall,  that  broken  by  the 
solitary  door,  squatted  a  heavy,  carved  bed,  the  four 
posts  disappearing  ceilingward  into  a  gloom  un¬ 
pierced  by  the  light  from  the  shaded  swinging-lamp. 
Somewhere  up  there  apparently  was  a  frame-work 
of  sides,  since  about  a  foot-length  of  faded  curtain 
fell  down  below  the  ceiling  shadows. 
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Once  a  guest-room  of  taste  and  refinement,  it 
was  now  quite  obviously  utilized  for  visitors  of  a 
very  secondary  importance.  The  bedding,  though 
clean,  was  old;  the  wallpaper  faded;  the  floor  un¬ 
carpeted.  All  in  all,  however,  to  the  Stranger  it 
appeared  just  now  as  a  perfect  haven  of  rest  and  peace. 

Flinging  wide  open  both  windows,  the  Stranger 
divested  himself  of  his  torn  clothing,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  was  snugly  lying  between  the  sheets. 

As  the  lamp  light  rose  and  fell  in  a  few  last  futile 
attempts  to  prolong  existence,  the  young  man’s 
face  lost  some  degree  of  its  suggestion  of  strain  and 
hopelessness.  And  when  the  light  finally  surrendered 
to  darkness  a  watching  fairy  would  have  turned  away 
convinced  that  as  he  slumbered  the  young  man 
actually  smiled  faintly. 

****** 

Possibly  an  hour  passed. 

Slowly  the  door,  left  partly  ajar,  was  quietly 
opened  and  a  shaking  beam  of  light  filtered  into  the 
room.  It  moved  further  inward  and  as  it  advanced 
a  white-clad  figure  appeared  visible  behind  it. 

The  light  came  from  a  candle  carried  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  black  iron  stick-tray.  Over  the  shoulders 
of  the  visitor’s  unfashionable  nightgown  was  draped 
a  heavy  Scotch-plaid  shawl,  adding  a  weird  grotes¬ 
queness  to  the  ensemble.  The  Old  Man,  for  it  was 
he,  moved  very  quietly  and  slowly.  Advancing  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  he  held  the  candle  high  up  above 
the  sleeper’s  head. 
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For  fully  five  minutes  he  stood  thus,  a  weird, 
gaunt  apparition  of  a  ghost-like  hour,  peering  down 
at  John  Jones. 

Then  he  did  a  strange  thing. 

Stooping  over  the  sleeper  he  smoothed  the  long 
hair  back  from  the  forehead  and  bending  still  lower 
seemed  to  kiss  the  young  man’s  brow. 

Then  he  turned  quickly  and,  with  much  greater 
agility  than  he  had  displayed  on  entering,  slipped  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Stranger  woke  just  in  time  to  see  the  dim 
light  from  the  candle  fade  from  the  room. 

Jumping  from  the  bed  he  stepped  into  the  side 
hall.  It  was  empty.  He  crept  cautiously  into  the 
main  hall.  Here  it  was  all  darkness.  Was  he  still 
dreaming?  Somewhere,  as  from  behind  closed  doors, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  chuckle. 

Then  he  felt  a  moist  coldness  on  his  ankle. 
Stooping  quickly  he  felt  the  massive  head  of  Nero. 

The  dog  gave  his  down-stretched  hand  a  reassuring 
lick  and  without  more  ado  turned  away,  sinking  down 
a  moment  later  with  an  almost  human  sigh  in  front 
of  one  of  the  closed  doors,  undoubtedly  that  leading 
into  his  master’s  room. 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  was  of  half  a  mind 
to  investigate  further.  Then  a  sensation  of  un¬ 
reality  crept  over  him.  Perhaps  after  all  he  had 
only  been  dreaming. 

He  turned  back  into  his  room  and  closed  the  door 
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tightly.  He  was  about  to  spring  a  rusty  catch  in 
the  door  when  something  humourous  in  the  situation 
struck  him  and  he  refrained. 

Next  moment  he  was  abed  and  asleep  once  "’tore. 
****** 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MORNING  broke  clear  and  bright,  the  sun¬ 
light  sparkling  over  the  fresh,  green  sward 
of  the  rolling  lawn  in  front  of  the  big  old 

house. 

Close  to  the  long  windows  opening  from  the  bed¬ 
room  where  John  Jones  still  slumbered  stood  a 
sentinel-like  pine-tree.  Through  the  cool  hours  of 
the  night  this  tree  shed  a  faint,  woody  aroma,  just 
sufficiently  pungent  to  fill  the  bedroom  with  a 
pleasing,  refreshing  suggestion  of  balsam. 

Along  one  of  the  sloping  branches  scurried  a 
chipmunk,  leaping  saucily  across  from  the  swaying 
tip  to  the  window-sill. 

There,  poised  on  the  stone  work,  bushy  tail 
arched  over  his  little  head,  he  now  commenced  the 
serious  business  of  breaking  open  a  tree-nut.  Evi¬ 
dently  this  particular  window-sill  was  one  of  his 
strongholds  where,  surveying  all  about  him,  he  was 
able  to  eat  in  peace,  secure  against  any  surprise 
approach. 

After  a  moment  or  so  of  noisy  tooth-work,  the 
little  animal  happened  to  glance  through  the  window. 
It  was  evidently  most  unusual  for  this  room  to  be 
occupied.  The  chipmunk  started.  When  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  room  finally  sighed  in  his  sleep  it  proved 
too  much  for  the  nervous  little  creature.  He  was 
gone  in  a  flash.  So  hurriedly  did  he  depart  that  the 
nut,  still  unbroken,  rolled  into  the  room  and/half 
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way  across  the  wide  uncovered  boards  toward  the 
bed. 

The  noise  was  just  sufficient  to  waken  the  Stran¬ 
ger,  who  opened  his  eyes  sleepily  and  looked  around 
the  room,  slowly  taking  in  the  details,  and  recalling 
bit  by  bit  the  happenings  of  the  past  twenty-four 
hours. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  midnight  visitor,  and 
then  he  smiled  with  amusement.  Strange  things 
were  always  happening  to  John  Jones,  he  told  him¬ 
self.  Seeking  an  undisturbing  negativity,  as  it  were, 
he  was  continually  bumping  into  something  or  other 
that  thrust  him  back  into  the  picture! 

Idly  ruminating,  the  Stranger  relaxed  in  the  large 
expanse  of  the  double  bed.  Far  away  he  could  hear 
a  cow-bell,  its  tuneless  tinkle  striking  rather  pleasantly 
on  the  ear.  He  inhaled  of  the  perfume  of  the  pines 
and  with  a  self-deprecating  half-smile  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  life  seemed  exceptionally  and  extraordinarily 
good  this  morning. 

Now  fully  awakened,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
drew  on  his  rather  worse-for-wear  clothes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  rough-and-tumble  with  the  Great  Dane 
had  done  them  no  good. 

“Ca  ne  fait  rien!”  he  muttered  with  war¬ 
time  philosophy,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  made 
his  way  to  the  lower  floor. 

He  strolled  through  the  living-room  and  met  no 
one.  Then,  whistling  softly,  he  flung  back  the  door 
into  the  kitchen. 
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There  stood  the  cook,  maid  and  nurse — for  she 
seemed  to  fulfil  all  three  duties — apparently  waiting 
for  him. 

She  looked  very  grim  and  forbidding  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  narrow  slit  which  did  duty  as  lips  varying 
no  slightest  deviation  from  the  straight  line. 

The  coming  of  a  new  day  had  apparently  brought 
no  alleviation  of  the  unpleasant  grimness  of  the 
previous  night.  It  was  habitual. 

“So  you  got  up?” 

“Obviously!”  Then  he  decided  to  try  ingratiat¬ 
ing  tactics: 

“But,  had  I  known  you  were  already  around  I 
should  have  hurried.” 

It  didn’t  work. 

All  he  got  was  a  glare.  Was  the  woman  mad? 

“Well,  young  man,  master  said  you  were  to  have 
breakfast  here  and  could  then  go  out  and  look  around 
to  see  all  the  work  that  should  be  done  about  here — - 
and  never  is.  He  told  me  to  give  you  these  overalls, 
though  I  guess  he  wouldn’t  have  bothered  if  he  had 
seen  how  disreputable  you  looked  in  daylight.  Sit 
down!” 

The  last  was  no  invitation.  It  was  an  order. 
Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  general 
peace,  its  fulfillment  coincided  with  John  Jones’  in¬ 
clinations;  for  whatever  the  acerbity  of  her  manner, 
this  peculiar  domestic  was  evidently  no  mean  cook, 
as  evidenced  by  the  delightful  aroma  of  toast  and 
coffee,  eggs  and  bacon. 

He  sat  down  and  applied  himself  to  the  serious 
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business  of  eating.  The  life  of  the  past  few  days 
might  have  proved  unexpectedly  active;  but  it  had 
also  been  provocative  of  a  very  healthy  appetite. 

Somehow  he  felt  that  he  had  been  relegated  to 
the  kitchen  through  the  unquestionable  authority 
about  the  house  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  He 
imagined  the  suggested  inspection  of  the  farm  also 
emanated  from  the  same  source. 

Finishing  his  meal  with  no  further  attempts  at 
conversation  he  got  up  from  the  table,  took  the  over¬ 
alls  under  his  arm  and  opened  the  kitchen  door. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room  the  woman  came 
up  to  him  and  half  whispered: 

“Look  here,  my  young  man;  while  you  are 
around  here  you  had  better  not  see  or  hear  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Understand?” 

Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him  and  strode  off 
into  the  living-room. 

“Odd  bird!”  muttered  the  Stranger  under  his 
breath  as  he  passed  out  into  the  kitchen-garden. 

With  the  rolled-up  overalls  tucked  under  his  arm, 
John  Jones  strolled  leisurely  down  to  the  stables. 
Riotous  sunshine  steeped  the  countryside  in  a  warmth 
of  contentment.  A  soft,  sweet-smelling  breath 
crept  down  from  the  hills,  while  across  the  cloudless, 
blue  sky  one  lone  crow  winged  his  awkward  way. 
The  solitary  bird  was  flying  high,  and  his  raucous 
caw-caw  held  a  world  of  disgust  for  the  uncultivated 
fields  below.  Not  so  much  as  a  corn  stalk  in  sight! 
Caw-caw ! 

John  Jones  inhaled  deeply  of  the  sun-splashed  air 
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and  broke  into  a  running  trot,  tossing  the  bundle  of 
overalls  high  aloft  and  catching  it  again  with  the 
abandon  of  a  school-boy.  Looking  back  at  “the 
things  that  might  have  been”  life  might  be  a  ghastly 
mockery,  but  to-day,  at  least,  however,  John  Jones 
rather  grudgingly  acknowledged,  life  was  tolerable, 
liveable.  The  eyes  and  the  lips  smiled  together  and 
the  face  of  the  Stranger  was  transformed. 

The  rambling  stone  stables  had  quite  evidently 
once  been  the  pride  of  an  earlier  owner.  Built  in  an 
old-English  style,  they  were  ranged  around  the  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  middle  section  contained 
row  after  row  of  winter  stalls  for  cattle.  The  left 
wing  was  arranged  for  horses,  while  the  right  wing 
had  been  laid  out  for  the  housing  of  farm  implements 
and  the  storing  of  the  crops  once  retained  for  home 
consumption.  Cattle,  horses,  crops,  all  of  the  past! 

The  Stranger  crossed  the  court-yard  flagged  with 
large  irregular  stones,  the  rank  weeds  between  them 
brushing  his  knees.  Everywhere  neglect!  Coming 
to  the  big  door  in  the  center  of  the  main  section,  he 
thrust  a  shoulder  against  the  heavy  oak  planks, 
expecting  stout  resistance.  There  was  none,  and  he 
found  himself  sprawling  inside  on  the  rotted  floor, 
which  had  been  built  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  door. 

Picking  himself  up,  he  peered  about  the  big  stable 
with  its  many  rows  of  deserted  stalls.  Across  the 
open  door  through  which  he  had  so  ungracefully 
entered,  swayed  the  two  ends  of  a  heavy  cobweb, 
sundered  when  the  door  flew  inward.  An  indignant 
spider  was  scurrying  rapidly  up  one  of  the  dangling 
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ends  to  the  fastness  of  the  semi-gloom  overhead. 
Whichever  way  John  Jones  turned,  the  place  was 
criss-crossed  with  these  tell-tale  spiders’  webs.  He 
drew  on  the  overalls,  their  comparative  freshness 
now  explained.  Their  last  tenant  had  certainly  not 
wasted  much  time  or  energy  on  the  usual  duties 
about  the  farm! 

Looking  about  him,  the  Stranger  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  wave  of  resentment.  The  evidence  of 
neglect  was  maddening.  There  were  twelve  high- 
built  windows  in  the  cattle-shed  alone.  In  as  many 
minutes  he  had  drawn  a  stable-broom  over  their 
surfaces  and  had  hung  each  frame  open  by  a  short 
chain  suspended  for  that  purpose  from  the  ceiling. 
The  fresh  breeze  drifted  in  through  the  stale  interior. 
With  an  almost  frantic  haste  he  drew  the  broom  over 
the  low  ceiling  and  down  each  side  of  the  supporting 
beams  and  pillar  posts.  Then  with  unabating  energy 
he  pulled  the  broom  down  the  walls,  the  thick  dirt- 
crust  of  years  falling  with  soft  thuds  to  the  floor. 
The  walls  had  once  been  white-washed.  He  could 
tell  as  much  by  the  faded  gray  disclosed  when  the 
layers  of  cobwebs  and  stable  dust  had  been  peeled 
away.  Next  he  seized  a  blunt  shovel  and  starting  in 
the  farthest  corner  he  scraped  this  along  the  boards 
of  the  flooring  until,  just  inside  a  low  door  giving  on 
to  a  dump-yard  at  the  rear,  he  had  accumulated  a 
tremendous  pile  of  refuse.  In  and  out  of  each  stall 
he  had  worked  his  rapid  way  until,  while  still  by  no 
means  spotless,  the  cattle-quarters  had  assumed  an 
aspect  of  more  or  less  orderly  cleanliness. 
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Thrusting  open  the  dump-yard  door,  he  tackled 
the  pile  of  muck  and  sweepings  with  a  hearty  gusto, 
not  pausing  until  the  last  shovelful  had  been  thrown 
out.  Then  with  almost  an  artist’s  passion  for  per¬ 
fection — or  the  nearest  possible  thereto — he  picked 
up  the  broom  and  swept  about  the  threshold  of  the 
door  before  closing  and  latching  it  once  more.  Broom 
and  shovel  he  placed  side  by  side  against  the  main 
doorway,  and  then,  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  he 
turned  around  to  survey  his  handiwork. 

The  transformation  astonished  himself.  Some¬ 
thing — if  only  a  rejuvenated  cattle-stable — had  been 
brought  out  of  chaos,  and  the  bringing  had  worked 
an  even  much  greater  transformation  in  the  doer 
himself.  It  seemed  as  if  not  only  the  accumulated 
cobwebs  of  the  years  had  been  scaled  from  the  walls 
of  the  stable;  at  the  same  time  a  sick  and  palsied 
skin  had  been  sloughed  from  the  very  soul  of  the  man 
who  wielded  the  broom  and  shovel. 

Not  only  had  the  sun  streamed  unhampered  for 
the  first  time  in  years  through  the  opened  stable 
windows. — an  even  more  satisfying  sunshine  seemed 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  worker’s  very  heart. 
He  uttered  his  thought  aloud: 

“Odd  thing,  work!  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  ants 
are  the  happiest  creatures  on  this  crazily  tumbling 
old  world — ” 

“ — Until  some  careless  person  steps  on  them, 
annihilates  a  few  millions,  and  destroys  the  work 
they  have  spent  their  little  lives  creating,  eh?” 

Even  before  he  turned  around  the  Stranger  knew 
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the  Old  Man  was  looking  at  him  through  one  of  the 
stable  windows.  There  he  stood,  his  cynical  old  eyes 
peering  through  the  opening,  their  gleam  of  amuse¬ 
ment  somewhat  softened  it  seemed  at  sight  of  the 
other’s  handiwork.  While  a  lifetime  of  cynicism 
could  not  be  denied  its  derisive  expression,  neverthe¬ 
less  in  the  twitching  lips  of  the  old  face  there  was, 
perhaps,  the  slightest  suggestion  of  self-doubt. 
Maybe,  way  down  in  the  hidden  reaches  of  the 
shrivelled  old  heart  was  a  new-born  self-distrust,  a 
self-questioning. 

“Come,  young  man,  we  shall  take  a  walk  through 
my  model  estate.”  The  Old  Man  laughed  and  turned 
away  from  the  window.  His  gnarled  hand  clutched 
a  stout  cane,  while,  head  down,  a  few  feet  behind 
stalked  the  Great  Dane,  ever-present  guardian. 

The  Stranger  vaulted  lightly  through  the  window 
and  strode  along  by  the  Old  Man’s  side.  Suddenly 
he  burst  out  laughing  aloud. 

It  was  an  attractive  laugh. 

“You  know,  Sir,  life  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes.  A 
week  ago  I  was  haunting  the  cities.  God  knows  why. 
Most  of  the  people  I  met  merely  filled  me  with  either 
dislike  or  idle  amusement.  Then  I  drifted  into  the 
country.  I  had  no  purpose.  Somewhere  in  my 
dazed  mind,  I  suppose,  was  a  longing  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  solitudes  and  the  quiet  of  nature.  And  ever  since 
I  put  the  city  behind  me  I  seem  to  have  been  swept 
into  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  activity.  Every  hour 
has  been  surcharged  with  action.” 
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The  Old  Man’s  quick  glance  searched  the  Stran¬ 
ger’s  face. 

“Life  is  like  that,  perhaps.  We  strive  to  grow 
in  a  certain  way  and  the  result  is  a  stunted,  weedy 
Symbol  of  Disappointment.  We  allow  ourselves  to 
drift,  answering  the  call  of  the  sun  wherever  it  would 
have  us  turn,  and  our  lives  blossom  out  into  un¬ 
trammeled  beauty.  Our  own  minds  with  their  per¬ 
versions  a,re  perhaps  our  biggest  stumbling  blocks. 
In  my  own  case,  I  dwell  on  what  I  consider  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  my  life.  For  days  I  brood  and  brood 
until  finally  I  am  brought  to  bed  with  a  wracking 
head  that  only  long  silence  and  a  darkened  room  will 
alleviate.  Can  you  imagine  Nero  here  ever  suffering 
from  a  headache?” 

The  idea  struck  him  as  grotesque  and  he  broke 
into  a  shrill  cackle  accompanying  his  outburst  with 
a  resounding  blow  of  the  stout  stick  on  the  huge  head 
of  the  dog. 

The  Great  Dane  merely  winced  and  moved  up 
closer  to  his  master’s  heel. 

“Don’t  do  that!”  growled  the  young  man  frown¬ 
ing  darkly. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  older  man  turned  on  him  in 
a  sudden  fury  raising  the  cane  as  if  to  strike  him 
across  the  head.  Then  in  a  shrill  petulant  voice, 
almost  a  scream: 

“He’s  my  dog.  I’ll  do  what  I  like  to  him.” 

As  he  spoke  the  stick  descended  toward  his  com¬ 
panion’s  head. 

“Not  while  I’m  here,  at  any  rate,”  said  the  Stran- 
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ger  steadily,  as  with  a  quickly  raised  arm  he  warded 
off  the  falling  cane.  The  stick  slipped  from  the 
Old  Man’s  hand  and  slithered  off  a  dozen  paces  away 
through  the  tall  grass. 

With  a  tremendous  leap  the  Great  Dane  had  re¬ 
trieved  it  and  a  second  later  was  back  at  his  master’s 
feet,  holding  the  stick  in  his  teeth  for  the  Old  Man  to 
clasp  again. 

A  sudden  broad  smile  of  appreciation  at  the  dog’s 
devotion  swept  over  the  young  man’s  face,  and  before 
its  charm  the  frenzy  of  the  other  vanished  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come. 

“You’re  a  fool,  young  man,  a  fool — but  a  very 
brave  one.  Come  on,  we  are  wasting  time.” 

Relegating  the  incident  to  the  past  he  set  off 
down  the  leafy  lane  that  separated  the  two  main 
orchards,  hobbling  with  no  mean  agility  over  the 
rough  road-bed.  Overhead  the  boundary  trees  of 
the  two  orchards  met  and  their  branches  mingled 
in  a  delightful  disregard  for  all  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  orchardist.  Here  and  there  the 
tree  limbs  carried  lonely  apples.  Neglected  and  un¬ 
picked,  unpruned,  unsprayed,  the  vast  orchards  were 
fast  reverting  to  a  picturesque  state  of  wildness. 

“Remarkably  fine  view  through  there,”  declared 
the  Old  Man  pointing  down  a  vista  formed  by  two 
rows  of  exceptionally  magnificent  trees. 

“Like  one  of  Dore’s  engravings  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  eh?”  He  chuckled  at  the  comparison. 

The  young  man  smiled  responsively! 
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“Only  that  here  and  there  are  at  least  a  few 
baskets  of  apples,  in  spite  of  the  neglect.” 

“While  there,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  there  was 
only  one,  lone  apple;  eh,  young  man?  And  devil  a 
lot  of  trouble  it  caused,  too.  It  created  the  heart¬ 
aches  of  a  world.” 

“While  about  all  these  sour  specimens  could 
create  are  stomach-aches,”  added  the  Stranger, 
biting  into  one  he  had  plucked  from  a  branch  over¬ 
head,  and  making  a  wry  face. 

“The  Garden  of  Eden!”  repeated  the  Old  Man 
ruminatingly.  “What  a  peaceful  spot — lacking  only 
the  snake!” 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  snake,  Sir;  but  unless 
I  am  mightily  mistaken  there  goes  Eve,  or  one  of  her 
many  beautiful  daughters!” 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  along  the  vista  to  where, 
some  ten  or  twelve  trees  distant,  a  glimmer  of  blue 
gingham  appeared  for  a  moment  from  behind  a  tree- 
trunk  as  its  wearer  dashed,  fleet  as  a  woodland  doe, 
to  the  shelter  of  the  next  tree  along. 

“Catch  her!  Catch  her!”  screamed  the  Old  Man 
waving  his  stick  excitedly  overhead.  “The  thief, 
stealing  my  apples!  Catch  her!  Catch  her,  I  say.” 
He  hobbled  back  and  forward  across  the  lane  balanc¬ 
ing  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  and  working 
himself  into  one  of  his  terrible  rages. 

“Catch  her,  young  man!  We’ll  have  the  law  on 
her.” 

With  his  whimsical  smile,  the  Stranger  lightly 
vaulted  the  orchard  fence  and  raced  along  a  line  of 
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trees  to  the  left  of  the  zig-zag  course  followed  by  the 
girl.  He  rapidly  overhauled  her. 

The  Pursued  One  was  handicapped,  for  close  to 
her  bosom  as  she  ran  she  clasped  a  skirtful  of  the 
stolen  apples. 

As  with  one  last  bound  the  Stranger  reached  her 
side  and  enveloped  her  in  his  arms  she  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  She  had  thought  herself  safe  and  was 
apparently  greatly  surprised.  Then  for  the  first  time 
she  glanced  at  her  pursuer  and  gave  vent  to  an  agi¬ 
tated  little  cry. 

The  cry  broke  off  into  a  sob,  a  quaint  sound 
rather  suggestive  of  relief. 

Then  with  another  sob  two  soft  arms  suddenly 
encircled  the  man’s  neck  and  red  lips  surrendered 
to  the  torrent  of  passionate  kisses  rained  down  upon 
them. 

Of  course  the  skirtful  of  apples  rolled  to  the 
ground. 

They  were  unheeded. 

It  was  a  long,  long  moment  that  the  two  figures 
remained  as  one. 

Then  the  Stranger  held  her  out  at  arm’s  length, 
looked  long  and  searchingly  into  the  violet  eyes, 
and  thereupon  once  more  clasped  her  lithe  form 
tightly  against  his  breast. 

“Molly-O!” 

The  girl  suddenly  appeared  puzzled. 

“You,  here?  On  grandfather’s  farm?  What 
does  it  mean?  He  didn’t  see  me,  did  he?”  The 
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questions  tumbled  forth  one  after  another  from  the 
breathless  girl. 

“Molly-O,  when  I  wrote  that  note  and  tied  it  to 
Skipper’s  collar — you  got  it?” — an  affirmative  nod  — 
“Well,  I  fully  intended  going  far,  far  away.  I  knew 
I  was  falling  in  love  with  a  little  girl  with  the  most 
wonderful  violet  eyes  and  the  sweetest  smile  in  all  the 
world.  And  I  was  afraid,  because  I  knew  Love 
could  hurt;  and  so  I  ran  away  just  like  a  coward. 
But  I  did  not  get  very  far.  In  front  of  your  grand¬ 
father’s  house  here  I  had  the  very  devil’s  own  fight 
with  his  big  Great  Dane,  and  afterward  your  grand¬ 
father  made  me  go  into  his  home  and— well,  here  I 
am.” 

“And  are  you  going  to  go  on  again?”  Violet 
eyes  searched  his  as  the  girl  hung  upon  his  reply. 

“I — I  don’t  know.”  The  man’s  voice  faltered. 

Then  for  the  third  time  he  held  her  to  him  and  his 
blue  eyes  lost  their  hardness  as  his  voice  sounded  in 
her  ears. 

“I  love  you  Molly-0 — love  you — love  you,”  and 
with  each  reiteration  of  the  magic  word,  he  clasped 
her  tighter  and  tighter  until  she  drooped — eyes 
closed — self  giving— in  his  arms. 

“Molly-0 — to-morrow — at  the  same  time — here — 
remember!” 

*****  * 

“What  the  devil — !” 

A  shrill  voice  screamed  out  not  twenty  yards 
away  as  the  startled  lovers  sprang  apart. 

Over  the  edge  of  the  slight  declivity  where  they 
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stood  appeared  the  distorted  features  of  the  Old 
Man,  stick  still  waving  frantically  in  the  air,  Great 
Dane  at  his  heels. 

“What  the  devil—!” 

As  he  cried  out  the  girl — abandoning  the  apples — 
was  off  like  a  deer  again;  but  not  before  the  Stranger 
had  caught  the  whispered  assurance: 

“To-morrow — here !” 

Before  the  Old  Man  had  covered  half  the  distance 
to  where  John  Jones  stood  the  girl  was  out  of  sight. 

He  rasped  out  the  words,  almost  breathless  with 
the  rough  travelling  and  with  rage: 

“Is  that  how  you  catch  my  apple-thieves,  Sir? 
You  are — you  are  a — I  don’t  really  know  what 
you  are.  I  tell  you  to  catch  a  thief  and  find  you 
holding  her  in  your  arms.” 

“That  girl  was  no  thief.  Don’t  you  really  know 
who  she  is?” 

“No,  and  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  She  was 
stealing  my  apples.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  and  the  young  man  regarded  the 
other  with  a  world  of  pent-up  contempt,  “that  was 
your  granddaughter,  Molly-O.” 

The  Old  Man  tottered  backward  a  step  or  so  and 
seemed  as  if  to  collapse. 

Then  he  drew  a  trembling  hand  across  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“My  granddaughter?  Why,  that  was  a  woman — 
a  grown  woman!” 

But  the  younger  man  could  not  trust  himself  to 
answer  and  stalked  off  abruptly  toward  the  lane, 
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leaving  the  Old  Man  with  faltering  steps  and  mut¬ 
tering  incoherently  in  a  half-querulous,  half-pleading 
voice,  to  follow  on  as  best  he  might. 

At  the  lane  he  sat  down  on  a  boulder  until  the 
other  had  caught  up  with  him.  And  as  he  waited 
a  soft  smile  slowly  settled  upon  his  lips. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


CHAPTER  IX 


WHEN  at  last  the  Old  Man  reached  John 
Jones  he  placed  one  hand  appealingly  on  the 
latter’s  shoulder  and  the  two  remained  thus 
for  several  moments.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  wanted 
to  explain  himself,  yet  could  not  find  the  words  to  do 
so. 

Then  as  if  by  tacit  agreement  to  say  no  more 
about  it  the  two  continued  on  their  way  down  the 
lane  between  the  orchards. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  without  a  word  having  been 
exchanged,  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  orchards. 

An  overgrown  pasture-field  lay  beyond  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  a  slowly  moving  stream  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  undulating  acres  of  unkempt  farm¬ 
lands  beyond.  After  heavy  rains  the  stream  became 
a  river  as  could  be  seen  from  the  sun-baked  mud- 
bottom  stretching  like  wide  margins  on  either  side. 

By  a  path  leading  to  the  bank  stood  a  small  log 
cabin.  It  seemed  very  old  and  primitive  and  was 
probably  the  first  habitation  built  in  what  was  at 
the  time  uncleared  waste-lands,  forest,  virgin  soil. 

The  mud-plaster,  baked  into  the  cracks  between 
the  logs,  had  long  ago  crumbled  away,  while  the  roof 
at  one  end  had  sagged  inward. 

As  they  came  to  the  shack,  the  Stranger  glanced 
in  through  the  solitary  window,  a  mere  opening 
where  two  logs  had  been  left  unjoined. 

An  explanation  of  surprise  broke  from  his  lips. 
The  Old  Man  stood  impatiently  beside  him  as  he 
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remained  motionless,  astonished  at  what  he  saw 
within. 

The  shack  was  entirely  void  of  furniture  except 
at  the  farther  end  where  a  small,  high  table  had  been 
placed  against  the  wall.  On  this,  the  ends  hanging 
low  on  either  side,  had  been  placed  a  spotless,  white 
cloth  covering. 

Atop  this  was  a  wooden  propped-up  picture  frame 
holding  a  faint  photograph,  that  of  a  young  man 
with  a  boy  in  his  arms. 

Before  this  crude  shrine  on  the  hard  clay  floor 
was  a  low  stool,  much  like  a  prie-dieu. 

On  this  knelt  a  woman — the  Old  Man’s  servant, 
companion,  nurse,  general  factotum.  Hands  clasped 
together  on  the  table-top  before  the  photograph  the 
woman  crouched  there,  eyes  closed,  the  tight  lips 
mumbling  incoherently.  The  Old  Man  moved  to 
the  side  of  the  Stranger  and  looked  in  through  the 
window.  It  was  no  unusual  spectacle  to  him,  ap¬ 
parently.  His  wizened-up  face  cracked  with  an  al¬ 
most  malevolent  amusement. 

On  the  younger  man  the  effect  was  vastly  differ¬ 
ent.  He  could  not  draw  his  eyes  from  the  strange 
picture  before  him.  Over  the  crude  altar-like  table 
on  a  large  piece  of  yellowing  cardboard  tacked  to  the 
log  wall  had  been  inscribed  in  carefully  executed 
lettering  the  words: 

“Vengeance  is  mine ,  saith  the  Lord.’’ 

There  was  something  distinctly  awesome  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  the  Stranger’s  eyes  were  filled  with 
questioning  as  they  turned  away. 
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The  Old  Man  chuckled  again,  and  perhaps  his 
cackle  was  heard  by  the  lone  figure  on  that  crude 
prie-dieu,  for  as  they  retraced  their  steps  up  the  lane 
the  door  of  the  cabin  was  closed  to  with  a  terrific 
bang  and,  unseen  by  either  of  them,  a  stealthy  form 
worked  its  way  rapidly  through  the  trees  of  the 
orchard  toward  the  house. 

“So  you  caught  the  old  witch  at  her  fetish?” 
laughed  the  Old  Man  poking  the  Great  Dane  with 
the  end  of  his  stick  as  he  hobbled  along  the  rough 
road. 

“I  suppose  you  wonder  at  it  all.  Lonely  hut — 
crazed  woman — praying  to  a  photograph!  And  did 
you  notice  the  cheerful  legend — ‘Vengeance  is  mine’? 
I  will  tell  you  about  it.  Thirty — let  me  see,  nearer 
forty  years  ago  a  young  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
little  son  came  here  to  work.  My  wife  was  dead 
and  I  had  been  abroad  for  several  years  seeking 
forgetfulness.  Of  course,  I  found  none.  The  only 
happy  people  I  met  I  envied.  The  others  I  avoided. 
I  had  come  back.  For  a  time  I  believed  I  could 
make  of  this  place  a  model  farm,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  hired  this  man  and  his  wife.  The  child,  of 
course,  came  too.  He  was  the  same  age  as  my  own 
son — that  son  who  to  me  was  such  a  hated  object, 
for  whom  I  felt  no  affection,  who  to  me  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  cause  of  his  mother’s  death. 
The  man  worked  well,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  the 
boy  were  a  happy  family.  So  much  so  that  I  avoided 
them,  and  made  them  keep  strictly  to  their  own 
quarters  in  the  house.  The  two  boys  played  to- 
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gether,  however,  and  this  was  a  relief  for  me.  It 
kept  the  child  out  of  my  sight. 

“We  had  had  a  very  severe  winter  and  with  the 
first  thaw  the  stream  down  there  became  a  torrent. 
The  two  boys  were  then  about  eight  years  old. 

“Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  man  and  his  wife  the 
two  lads  one  late  afternoon  ventured  out  on  the  ice 
around  the  banks.  It  cracked,  split  open.  They 
both  fell  in.  I  was  nearby  and  saw  it  all.  I  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  Not  so  this  hired  man.  He 
plunged  into  the  river  and  for  a  moment  the  three 
heads  tossed  about  close  together.  Then  two  of 
them  seemed  to  draw  away  from  the  third  and  a 
moment  later  the  man  had  reached  the  shore  where 
he  laid  one  of  the  boys  at  the  woman's  feet.  With 
the  dazed  look  of  a  stupid  retriever  he  glanced  up 
at  his  wife  and  then  down  again  at  the  unconscious 
form  of  the  rescued  boy. 

“He  had  made  a  mistake. 

“It  was  my  son! 

“The  woman  screamed — it  was  the  cry  of  a 
maniac. 

“Tottering  back  to  the  bank  the  man  half  fell, 
half  plunged  again  into  the  icy  torrent.  As  he 
reached  the  other  boy  both  sank  from  sight. 

“Next  day  we  found  the  father  and  son  together 
a  hundred  yards  down  stream.  They  had  died  in 
each  other’s  arms.  I  remember  how  I  envied  the 
look  of  joy  frozen  on  the  dead  father’s  face  when  we 
found  him! 

“As  I  stood  there  by  the  woman  on  the  bank 
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after  he  had  plunged  back,  I  looked  down  at  the  boy 
at  our  feet  and  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

“There,  less  than  nothing  to  me,  lay  my  son, 
safe.  Yonder — ! 

“Something  inside  me  seemed  to  snap  at  the 
injustice  of  it  all.  I  actually  hated  that  son  and  he 
was  saved  and  lay  there  in  a  swoon  at  my  feet! 

“This  man  and  woman  and  this  lad  of  theirs 
were  all  in  all  to  one  another.  And  there  she  stood 
bereft  of  all  that  made  life  dear  to  her!  God  knows 
there  was  no  merriment  in  that  laugh  of  mine. 
Crazed  with  grief  she  turned  on  me  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  maniac.  Little  she  understood  that  it  was 
only  at  the  stupidity  of  Fate  I  had  laughed.  To  her, 
the  Master’s  son  had  been  saved  while  her  son  had 
been  taken — and  her  husband  at  the  same  time! 
And  the  Master  had  laughed!  Screeching  with 
grief — she  had  quite  lost  her  reason — she  ran  into 
that  shack  and  would  allow  no  one  to  go  near  her 
until  the  next  day  when  the  bodies  had  been  recovered. 
Then  she  came  to  me  quietly  and  asked  if  she  might 
have  them  buried  beside  the  shack  and  I  told  her  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  So  she  buried 
them  on  the  other  side  of  that  wall  where  she  has 
placed  her  praying-table.  There  is  no  stone  there. 
I  offered  to  buy  one  for  her  but  she  turned  on  me  in 
such  a  fury  that  I  dropped  the  suggestion.  She  is 
still  quite  unbalanced  after  all  these  years.  In 
some  way  she  holds  me  vaguely  responsible.  But 
in  particular,  I  think,  it  is  because  of  that  laugh  that 
she  hates  me  so.  Many  a  time  in  her  fits  of  temper 
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she  has  told  me  that  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
can  she  keep  from  murdering  me.  That  is  why  she 
has  that  legend  over  the  altar  and  why  she  prays 
there,  seeking  help,  she  says,  to  quench  the  impulse 
to  kill  me  and  to  send  me  after  her  husband  and  son. 
At  first  I  felt  pity  for  her.  She  was  a  splendid  ser¬ 
vant  and  ran  my  house  very  well.  Then  as  the  years 
slipped  by  I  somehow  lost  my  pity  for  her.  She  was 
so  obviously  suffering  from  a  diseased  mind.  Now, 
I  must  confess,  her  attitude  merely  amuses  me.  In 
fact,  until  you  came  along  it  was  the  only  diversion 
I  have  had  of  late  years  in  life.  She  would  certainly 
kill  me  with  the  greatest  relish  if  it  were  not  for  a 
certain  fear  her  mind  still  listens  to;  not  the  fear  of 
punishment,  but  the  fear  of  violating  that  mandate: 

“  ‘Vengeance  is  Mine,  saith  the  Lord.’  ” 

The  Old  Man  broke  off  his  story  with  a  tired 
smile.  Somehow,  thought  the  Stranger,  during  the 
recountal  some  of  the  bitter  cynicism  had  vanished 
from  the  aged  face.  He  seemed  very  tired  and 
weary,  and  suddenly  very,  very  old  indeed. 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  now  and  as  they 
passed  around  to  the  front  entrance  they  could  hear 
the  clatter  of  pots  and  pans  and  dishes  in  the  summer 
kitchen.  The  woman  was  evidently  in  a  high  dud¬ 
geon. 

As  they  came  around  the  front  corner  of  the 
house  the  Old  Man  stopped  and  placed  a  hand  loving¬ 
ly  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall  maple-tree.  Where  his 
hand  touched  the  bark  there  was  a  crinkled,  gnarled 
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spot  of  almost  the  same  colour  and  roughness  as  the 
hand  that  caressed  it. 

“We  planted  that  tree  here,  young  man,  the  day 
my  wife  and  I  were  married.” 

Then  with  a  half  smile,  half  sigh,  he  led  the  way 
into  the  house. 

Entering  the  living-room  the  Old  Man  stood  for 
a  long  time  before  the  portrait  of  his  dead  wife. 

Then  he  spoke  suddenly: 

“And  that  girl  in  the  orchard  was  my  grand¬ 
daughter?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“And  you  were  kissing  her?”  The  question  was 
asked  in  a  calm,  steady  voice. 

“He  that  hath  eyes  let  him  see,”  countered  the 
Stranger  with  unabashed  candor.  “Perhaps  you 
were  mistaken,”  he  added  gallantly. 

The  Old  Man  walked  over  to  him  and  looked 
long  and  closely  into  his  deep  blue  eyes. 

Then  without  a  word  he  hobbled  out  of  the  room 
and  went  upstairs. 

And  the  Great  Dane  swayed  along  behind  him. 
****** 

After  the  mid-day  meal,  which  they  had  together 
in  the  dining  room,  the  Old  Man  glanced  across  at 
the  Stranger  and  said: 

“Tell  Martha  to  show  you  where  the  driving 
horse  is  tethered  and  hitch  it  up  for  me.  I  am  going 
into  Stevensville,  about  five  miles  from  here,  in  about 
an  hour.” 
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Martha,  who  was  clearing  away  the  dishes  from 
the  table,  gasped  in  astonishment. 

“Well,  what  are  you  gaping  at?”  rasped  out  the 
Old  Man.  The  woman’s  eyes  blazed  angrily  and 
then  without  a  word  she  banged  out  to  the  kitchen. 

“The  old  witch  is  surprised.  Little  wonder! 
I  have  not  stepped  off  the  place  in  the  past  five  years. 
But  I  guess  I  still  know  how  to  hold  a  pair  of  reins. 
We  have  one  horse  still  left  on  our  model  farm.” 
He  smiled  somewhat  bitterly.  “Martha  uses  him 
to  drive  into  the  village  every  week  for  supplies.” 
The  Old  Man  then  thumped  his  way  upstairs  where 
he  could  be  heard  searching  drawers  and  boxete  for 
clothes  untouched  in  years. 

Apparently  the  woman  wanted  none  of  the 
Stranger’s  help  for  in  a  little  while  the  horse,  har¬ 
nessed  to  an  old-fashioned  democrat,  was  led  up  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  reins  were  thrown 
over  the  hitching-post.  In  a  remarkably  short  time 
the  Old  Man,  attired  in  ancient  Prince  Albert  and 
high-crowned  bowler  hat,  had  returned  to  the  living- 
room.  Drawing  on  a  pair  of  heavy  kid  gloves  he 
surveyed  himself  in  one  of  the  two  long  gilt  mirrors 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Evidently  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  personal  appearance,  for  with  a  final 
pat  to  his  breast-pocket,  as  if  to  reassure  himself 
of  the  presence  there  of  something  of  value,  he  went 
out  of  the  house,  first  ordering  the  Stranger  to  go 
ahead  and  swing  open  the  front  gates. 

John  Jones  stood  smartly  to  attention  as  the 
Old  Man  in  the  ancient  Prince  Albert  and  bowler 
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hat,  seated  atop  the  creaking  democrat,  passed  with 
unassailable  dignity  through  the  wide  gates. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  could  see  the  outfit  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  disappear  over  a 
rising  in  the  road.  He  had  closed  the  gate  again 
and  arms  on  the  top  rail  had  followed  the  diminishing 
democrat  with  a  whimsical  smile  in  his  blue  eyes 
until  it  vanished  from  sight. 

Then  he  glanced  down  to  the  driveway  at  his  feet. 
Nero  sat  there  on  his  haunches,  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face.  He  had  never  been  left  before  and  could  not 
quite  understand. 


CHAPTER  X 


WHEN  Molly-0  reached  the  front  porch  of 
her  step-father’s  home,  the  violet  eyes  were 
still  dancing  with  excitement  and  the  light 
of  a  newly-wakening  love.  True,  the  episode  in  the 
hay-fields,  when  the  Stranger  had  claimed  the  first 
passionate  kiss  her  lips  had  ever  given,  had  filled 
her  mystified  heart  with  new  and  strange  emotions. 
Not  until  to-day,  however,  as  they  stood  there  in 
her  grandfather’s  apple-orchard,  had  the  full  power 
of  this  New  Thing  burst  upon  her  woman’s  budding- 
consciousness. 

In  a  dim,  fantastic  way  as  the  years  had  trans¬ 
formed  her  from  a  little  girl  to  a  maid,  until  now  she 
stood  hesitant  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood, 
Molly-0  had  sensed  the  possible  coming  one  day  of 
Some  One  to  share  with  her  the  marvel  of  that  great 
adventure  known  as  Love.  These  visionings  of 
girlhood  had  been  very  vivid,  and  the  Knight  in  his 
Golden  Armour,  who  in  that  coming  day  would  woo 
and  win  her  maiden  heart,  a  very  much  alive  reality 
indeed. 

As  she  had  grown  older  and  had  begun  to  mingle 
with  the  young  people  of  the  country-side,  Molly-0 
had  inevitably  met  the  farmers’  sons,  the  hopefuls 
of  the  nearby  centers,  and  the  few  small-town  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  district.  For  the  most  part, 
hard,  self-centered,  grossly  materialistic,  generally 
uncouth,  she  had  found  these  sons  of  the  soil.  In 
each,  unconsciously,  she  had  sought  the  noble  linea- 
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ments,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  that  Knight  who 
was  to  come.  And  each  new  face  had  seemed  so 
vastly  unlike  the  dream-vision  of  the  Expected  One! 

When  the  father  she  had  only  begun  to  know  was 
killed,  he  had  left  his  widow,  snatched  such  a  few 
years  beforehand  from  a  promising  career,  and  their 
daughter,  little  else  but  memories.  True,  there  was 
the  hundred-acre  farm  and  the  home;  but  the  ne¬ 
gotiable  value  of  this  was  entirely  covered  by  a  mort¬ 
gage  held  in  favour  of  that  grandfather  who  would 
neither  see  nor  hear  of  his  son,  his  daughter-in-law, 
or  their  only  child,  Molly-O. 

One  actual  heritage  only  that  unfortunate  father 
had  left  behind,  his  library,  collected  with  rare  taste 
and  discrimination  during  the  long,  lonely  years  of 
his  early  manhood;  those  years  when  he  had  known 
only  the  unnatural  dislike  of  his  solitary  parent, 
and  before  the  warming  love  of  a  woman,  his  wife, 
and  their  child,  had  come  to  transform  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  to  a  happy  contentment. 

To  this  library  with  its  best  that  the  finest  authors 
could  offer,  Molly-0  had  turned  more  and  more, 
browsing  through  their  pages  of  romance  and  love, 
and  finding  there  the  splendid  people  and  the  heroes 
real  life  seemed  to  lack  so  sadly. 

Then  into  her  startled  consciousness  had  sud¬ 
denly  come  a  perfect  stranger,  and  while  her  heart 
throbbed  with  wild  joy,  there  was  nevertheless  pre¬ 
sent,  almost  unsensed,  a  vague,  inexplicable  disap¬ 
pointment.  Love  should  have  come  on  his  mighty 
charger,  resplendent  with  gold  and  trappings  of  rich 
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velvet.  And  in  reality  he  had  come  in  the  guise  of 
a  wayfarer,  making  his  foot-weary  pilgrimage  along 
a  dusty  road,  a  lame  terrier  in  his  arms! 

She  loved — Who?— What?  She  could  find  no 

answer. 

Her  true,  frank  heart,  nevertheless,  knew  that 
it  was  love  in  all  verity.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
the  fact.  And  then,  that  he  should  fade  again  from 
her  life,  leaving  only  Skipper  as  tangible  evidence 
that  he  had  actually  passed  that  way!  And  then 
reappear  in  the  employ,  apparently,  of  that  con¬ 
temptible  and  hateful  man  whom  she  refused  to  even 
think  of  as  a  grandfather!  It  was  all  not  a  bit  like 
the  long  dreamed  of  arrival  of  Love. 

Something  of  these  confused  thoughts  may  have 
mingled  with  the  dancing  light  in  Molly-O’s  violet 
eyes  as  she  slowly  mounted  the  veranda  steps.  She 
held  her  sun-bonnet  in  one  hand,  the  vagrant  ends  of 
ribbon-strings  trailing  unheeded  behind  her. 

In  the  barrel-stave  hammock  on  the  veranda, 
reclining  luxuriously  against  a  heap  of  pillows  lay 
Ivy,  a  small  box  of  chocolates  tucked  guiltily  beneath 
one  of  the  cushions.  The  red  corner  of  a  livid 
magazine  peeped  out  from  behind  the  cushions  at 
her  back. 

Molly-0  half  smiled  as  she  surveyed  the  reclining 
figure  so  obviously  posed  for  the  benefit  of  her  com¬ 
panion,  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-three  who 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  stoop  gazing  up  at  the  girl 
in  the  hammock  with  all  the  adoration  of  the  inar¬ 
ticulately  love-lorn. 
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As  Molly-0  reached  the  hammock,  the  youth 
vouchsafed  her  a  passing  acknowledgment.  Ivy 
turned  an  indolent  head — the  tell-tale  face  all  too 
flushed.  A  lover’s  glances  might  have  intensified 
those  flush-spots  on  the  cheeks;  but  they  had  their 
being,  Molly-0  knew  only  too  well,  from  another 
source,  the  dreaded  malady  that  pursued  them  all 
so  relentlessly. 

“Oh,  hello,  Molly-O!  You  know  George  Cum¬ 
mings?  Of  course  you  do.”  This  with  a  wave  of  a 
somewhat  patronizing  hand.  The  white  fingers  of 
that  hand  were  too  thin,  too  fleshless. 

“Of  course  I  know  George,  seeing  that  we  were 
born  only  about  two  miles  apart.  It’s  quite  natural 
I  should,  isn’t  it,  George!” 

George  Cummings’  pale  eyes  smiled,  or  came  as 
near  thereto  as  was  their  habit. 

“And  what  do  you  think,  Molly-O?  George 
has  finished  at  the  college  and  is  now  Brother  Cum¬ 
mings,  if  you  please;  and  in  charge  of  a  circuit,  too! 
He  has  four  churches  and  is  going  to  start  another 
mission  right  hereabouts.  Isn’t  that  pretty  grand? 
George  is  going  to  reclaim  all  the  district  to  the 
Faith  and  has  no  end  of  plans.  There’s  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Faithful  right  here  in  this  house  to¬ 
night.  Father  is  going  to  be  Leader,  and  ‘Brother 
Cummings’,  if  you  please,  Miss  Molly-O,  is  going 
to  give  the  talk.  Perhaps  we’ll  all  start  wearing 
the  bonnets  again  like  they  used  to  do  all  around 
here.” 

“Well,  you  can  wear  all  the  bonnets  you  like, 
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dear  sister  of  mine;  but  Molly-0  will  wear  none  of 
them.  If  anything  comes  between  me  and  God’s 
own  good  sunshine  it  will  be  a  pretty  sunbonnet 
and  not  one  of  your  Quaker  hoods,  my  dear;  begging 
your  pardon,  Brother  Cummings.”  This  with  a 
mock  courtesy  to  the  fledgling  evangelist. 

The  young  man  sighed. 

“You  were  always  that  way,  Molly-O.  But  we 
are  going  to  reclaim  all  we  can.  Of  course,  you  are 
different,  Molly-O.  That’s  to  be  expected.  With 
your — your  inherited  ideas  and  everything.” 

Molly-0  flushed. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  George  Cummings. 
Inherited  ideas — hell!” 

Molly-0  afterward  could  never  recall  having 
sworn  like  that  before. 

“You  mean  that  my  mother  was  on  the  stage! 
Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Brother  George  Cummings, 
if  there  is  more  false  pretending  and  acting  on  the 
stage  than  there  is  among  some  of  the  hypocrites 
around  here  with  their  ‘Brother  this’  and  ‘Sister 
that’  I’ll — well  I’ll  eat  my  hat  here,  and  all  the 
Quaker  bonnets  you  care  to  bring  along.” 

And  with  an  indignant  wave  of  the  hat  referred 
to,  a  pretty  blue  creation  on  which  her  deft  fingers 
had  arranged  pink  flower-buds,  Molly-0  stamped  her 
foot  in  anger  and  throwing  open  the  front  door 
disappeared  into  the  house. 

The  mid-day  meal,  to  which  Brother  George 
Cummings  was,  of  course,  invited  to  remain,  was  a 
dreary  affair. 
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Uncle  Eph  did  not  appear  until  the  meal  was 
nearly  over.  The  incident  of  the  veranda  was  not 
referred  to  and  Molly-0  remained  silent  for  the  most 
part,  quietly  serving  the  youthful  minister  and  her 
step-sister  who  conversed  together  in  low  tones. 
She  herself  partook  of  very  little,  her  love-laden 
thoughts  far  distant.  And  if  she  was  being  snubbed 
she  was  gloriously  unconscious,  or  indifferent,  to  it. 

Near  the  end  of  the  meal  Uncle  Eph  stalked 
abruptly  in  and  nodded  to  Brother  Cummings,  with 
whom  he  had  already  had  a  long  conversation  that 
morning  before  setting  out  to  the  fields.  During  a 
lull  in  the  jerky,  spasmodic  attempts  at  a  general 
conversation  Brother  Cummings  and  Ivy  nudged 
each  other  below  the  table  covering. 

Then,  following  an  exchange  of  reassuring  glances, 
George  Cummings  cleared  his  throat.  Even  at  his 
age  he  boasted  an  Adam’s  apple  which  oscillated 
with  a  fascinating,  if  shudder-provoking,  precision 
whenever  he  spoke  in  a  loud  voice. 

It  started  to  oscillate  now,  rising  up  and  falling 
down  the  aperture  between  the  ends  of  his  high 
stiff  collar  with  an  almost  violent  agitation.  Ivy’s 
eyes  sought  the  tablecloth  with  commendable 
modeety,  the  while,  addressing  himself  to  Uncle  Eph, 
her  companion  proclaimed  the  momentous  news. 

“Sir,  your  daughter  and  I  are  to  be  married  this 
coming  Christmas.  I  have  asked  her  to-day  to  be  my 
wife.  As  everybody  knows  I  have  loved  her  these 
many  years” — the  agitated  young  petitioner  was 
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twenty-three  years  of  age! — "Ivy  is  afraid  the  ter¬ 
rible  scourge  that  has  been  visited  on  your  family — 
I  refer  to  the  tuberculosis — may  fall  upon  her.  But 
I  have  told  her  that  is  as  God  shall  decree  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  We  are  His  creatures  to  do 
with  as  He  will.”  Ivy’s  eyes  closed  with  a  shudder¬ 
ing  tremor  as  he  spoke.  Her  every  gesture  bespoke 
her  unvoiced  fear,  her  dread  of  that  fate  she  knew, 
none  better,  lurked  but  around  the  corner  waiting 
for  her,  the  last  of  the  sister-band  of  victims. 

Uncle  Eph  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  stirred 
his  teacup. 

“Brother  Cummings,  those  things  are,  as  you  say, 
just  as  God  wills.  He  giveth  life  and  He  also  taketh 
it  away.  Since  Fate  has  decreed  that  Ivy,  the  last 
of  my  daughters,  is  soon,  it  has  been  revealed  to  me, 
to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  it  is  only  fit  and  proper 
that  she  pass  away  as  the  respected  wife  of  a  brother 
in  such  good  standing  of  the  Faith. 

“You  will  have  my  blessings,  both  of  you;  though 
that  is  all  I  can  give  you.  What  little  else  I  have  I 
shall  need  for  my  own  old  age.” 

So  far  as  Uncle  Eph  was  concerned  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Gulping  down  his  tea  he  left  the 
table  and,  taking  down  his  wide-brimmed  hat  from 
its  nail  on  the  kitchen  wall,  he  opened  the  door. 

Before  going  out  he  turned  around. 

“Molly-O!  There  will  be  a  meeting  here  to-night. 
Brother  Cummings  is  going  to  talk  to  us.  You  are 
to  come.  See!” 
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He  regarded  her  with  hard  eyes. 

“Maybe,  Uncle  Eph!” 

“You  are  to  come.  No  ‘maybe'  about  it.” 

The  farmer  slammed  the  door  behind  him  and 
was  gone. 

****** 


8 


CHAPTER  XI 


YOU  go  on,  Ivy.  I’ll  clear  up.  You  two  will 
have  a  lot  to  talk  about,”  declared  Molly-0 
sympathetically. 

Brother  Cummings  and  Ivy  shoved  back  their 
chairs,  the  young  preacher  with  a  vacuous  smile 
mutely  thanking  Molly-0  as  they  rose  to  their  feet. 
The  tall,  dark  girl  stifled  an  assumed  yawn  as  she 
looked  across  at  her  step-sister. 

“Isn’t  father  just  hateful  about  me  being  a  little 
delicate?” 

“Never  mind  him,  dearie.  That’s  just  his  way. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  it  is  funny,”  Molly-0  added 
rather  grimly. 

“No,  no.  He  means  it,  and  right  now  I  feel  so 
tired  of  it  all  I  could  almost — but  come  on,  George. 
You  don’t  think  I  am  going  to  die — not  right  soon, 
anyway,  do  you?” 

The  young  preacher  took  her  arm  diffidently  as 
they  passed  into  the  hall  and  on  out  to  the  veranda. 
As  the  outside  screen  door  closed  to  Molly-0  could 
hear  the  reply,  uttered  in  an  unctuous  tone,  the  words 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  soothe: 

“God's  will  be  done!” 

“Among  them  all,  they  will  have  the  poor  girl 
buried  before  the  year  is  out,”  sighed  Molly-0  as 
with  rapid  movements  she  cleared  the  table-things 
away.  With  the  energy  of  her  splendid  youth  this 
was  the  work  only  of  a  very  few  minutes. 

Skipper,  who  had  slept  with  one  eye  half  open 
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throughout  the  meal,  seemed  to  sense  that  his  mis¬ 
tress  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  devices. 

He  got  up  from  his  cushion  on  the  big  arm-chair 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  and  stretched  his  front 
legs  forward  while  he  shook  his  little  head.  Then 
he  inspected  his  hind  leg  gingerly  and  with  a  critical 
eye.  It  seemed  to  pass  muster  all  right. 

Lightly  he  jumped  down  on  the  floor  and  stopped 
to  see  if  the  impact  had  jarred  loose  the  splint.  But 
it  still  held,  and  with  another  shake  of  the  little  head 
he  made  his  way  over  to  his  mistress.  He  could 
place  all  four  feet  on  the  floor  by  this  time,  and  the 
realization  filled  his  little  heart  with  glee.  The  ribs 
so  cruelly  kicked  had  now  lost  most  of  their  aches 
and  twinges.  Molly-0  swept  him  up  in  her  arms 
and  the  little  fellow  snuggled  his  cold,  moist  nose 
behind  her  ear  in  playful  gratitude. 

Skipper  still  in  her  arms,  Molly-0  hung  up  her 
apron  behind  the  kitchen  door  and  went  to  her 
room  upstairs.  As  she  passed  the  front  door  she 
could  see  Ivy  and  Brother  George  Cummings.  The 
girl  lay  stretched  out  in  the  hammock  her  eyes  closed 
either  in  sleep  or  weariness.  Beside  her  sat  the 
preacher,  a  little  black  volume  held  close  to  his 
short-sighted  eyes. 

That  Ivy,  with  her  passion  for  chocolates  and  sexy 
magazines  and  her  almost  desperate  craving  to  drink 
fully  of  the  Cup  of  what  she  considered  Life  before 
it  should  be  snatched  away;  that  this  girl  held  any 
real  love  for  the  young  preacher  Molly-0  could  hardly 
believe  for  a  moment.  The  young  man,  however, 
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with  his  text-crammed  mind  and  religious  fervor  was 
doubtless  blind  to  the  real  “ego”  in  the  woman  he 
loved.  He  had  dressed  her  lotus-loving  personality 
in  the  white  robes  of  an  imaginary  spirituality.  To 
him  she  was  a  splendid  martyr  and  his  heart  and  soul 
received  quite  all  the  stimulus  they  required — or 
desired — by  merely  basking  in  the  reflected  white 
light  of  this  idealized  martyrdom.  Those  watery 
pale  eyes,  hiding  behind  old-fashioned  spectacles, 
searched  for  no  answering  throb  of  passion.  One 
sensed  that  this  man’s  soul  would  probably  know 
its  greatest  moment  when  he  placed  a  white  lily 
between  the  crossed  hands  of  his  Loved  One.  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  would  then  be  complete.  Whatever  else, 
however,  one  had  to  offer  in  criticism  of  the  young 
man  it  would  not  have  included  insincerity.  He 
had  been  told,  and  instructed  so  incessantly,  that 
the  human  race  was  fast  drifting  toward  perdition 
and  everlasting  damnation.  Hell  was  a  vivid  reality 
to  him.  For  days  and  nights  in  his  lonely  little  room 
at  the  sectarian  college  he  had  wrestled  with  a  very 
real  devil  indeed — an  incarnation  of  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  a  fleshy,  abandoned  world.  From  this  battle, 
he  congratulated  himself,  he  had  emerged,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  it,  purified  and  with  his  mission  well  defined; 
his  future  life  dedicated  to  a  saving  of  souls  from  that 
hell  he  so  firmly  believed  in.  “Reaction” — one  of 
his  more  worldly-wise,  if  cynical,  fellow-students  had 
sneered.  But  Brother  Cunmings  had  merely  smiled 
in  a  superior  manner  and  gone  on  his  way  mildly, 
temperately  rejoicing.  No;  callow,  woefully  ignor- 
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ant  of  the  ways  of  a  world  that  had  come  to  regard 
him  and  his  kind  with  an  almost  indifferent  tolerance, 
fanatical;  all  this  he  might  be,  undoubtedly  was. 
But  he  was  not  insincere.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Ivy,  whom  he  had  watched  with  adoration 
grow  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  should  be  his  first 
thought  in  the  Great  Crusade!  She  at  least  would 
be  saved.  Marriage  with  him,  holy,  sanctified, 
spiritual  marriage,  would  see  to  that! 

In  her  bedroom  upstairs  Molly-0  placed  Skipper 
on  the  floor  while  she  turned  and  latched  her  door. 
Molly-0  did  not  often  latch  that  door,  and  the  action 
almost  invariably  preceded  the  unlocking  of  an 
upper  bureau-drawer.  As  Skipper  investigated  the 
corners  of  the  room  Molly-0  now  reached  for  a  key 
hidden  on  top  of  the  picture-railing  over  her  bed. 
With  this  she  opened  the  topmost  drawer  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dressing  table. 

From  beneath  the  newspaper  covering  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer  she  drew  out  two  cabinet 
photographs  and  propped  them  up  carefully  against 
the  looking  glass.  Then  she  drew  up  the  one,  old 
rush-bottomed  chair  in  the  room  and  with  elbows 
resting  on  the  bureau  top,  her  wistful  face  cupped 
in  her  slender  hands,  she  surveyed  the  two  pictures 
long  and  silently.  Her  father  and  mother!  In  her 
present  environment  except  to  these  two  pictures 
the  lovely  girl  had  nowhere  to  turn  for  any  form  of 
sympathetic  understanding.  They  always  seemed 
to  understand. 

The  father’s  portrait  was  that  of  a  cultured  man, 
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well-featured,  independent;  yet,  withal,  it  was  a 
sad  face.  Molly-0  was  glad  that  the  date  on  the 
back  of  the  photograph  showed  it  had  been  taken 
before  her  father  and  his  future  wife  had  met  and 
loved.  She  seemed  to  recall  from  her  very  early 
childish  days  that  same  face,  but  somehow  trans¬ 
formed,  as  she  remembered  it,  by  a  smile  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  photograph. 

The  mother’s  likeness  Molly-0  pressed  lovingly 
to  her  lips.  In  this  cabinet-study  of  a  beautiful 
woman  was  a  bond  to  her  between  her  own  lonely 
life  and  that  of  the  great  outside  world.  And  the 
fascinating  charm  of  that  woman  who  smiled  back 
at  her  daughter  from  the  printed  paper  had  been 
tossed  by  the  poor  dazed  creature  on  the  shrine  of  a 
second  and  loveless  marriage!  All,  as  the  girl  re¬ 
alized  only  too  well,  in  the  half-crazed  young  widow’s 
hope  that  she  was  thus  securing  her  child’s  welfare! 
How  soon  after  that  the  lovely  flower  had  drooped! 
How  soon  faded  away  to  leave  only  in  the  place  of 
that  beloved  mother  and  father  the  uncouth  presence 
of  Uncle  Eph  and  his  dying  daughters!  Those 
earlier  years,  when  the  four  step-sisters  had  been 
ever  present,  remained  only  a  blurred  haze  to  Molly- 
0.  One  by  one  they  had  sickened  and  died,  even, 
she  knew  only  too  well,  as  Ivy  was  now  about  to  do. 

A  wave  of  indignation  surged  over  her.  Uncle 
Eph  was  a  brute  with  his  cant  about  Fate  and  Death. 
Why  would  he  not  take  the  girl  away,  change  her 
environment,  give  her  something  else  than  death  to 
think  about;  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  send  her  to 
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some  sanatorium  where  the  forces  of  science  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  scourge! 

There  was  a  scurry. 

Skipper  had  found  something.  In  a  far  corner 
of  the  clothes-closet,  the  door  of  which  he  had  nosed 
open  with  ubiquitous  curiosity,  he  had  discovered  a 
cardboard  box  with  a  string  attached  to  one  side. 
Here  was  a  game,  a  game  his  mistress  would  have 
to  join  in  with  him.  Yanking  away  at  the  string, 
Skipper  drew  the  box  over  shoes  and  slippers  until 
he  had  dragged  it  to  Molly-O’s  feet.  There  he  sat 
down  and,  one  ear  cocked  upward  in  his  comical 
manner,  waited  for  developments.  Whatever  it 
was,  he  wanted  to  see  what  might  be  in  that  box! 

Molly-0  scarcely  knew  herself  what  it  might  be, 
so  long  had  the  box  lingered  in  a  corner  of  the 
closet. 

Taking  off  the  lid  she  uncovered  one  of  the  old- 
time  black  Quaker  bonnets,  the  top  drawn  tightly 
backward  and  held  in  fantail  position  by  a  wide 
band. 

Skipped  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the  contraption. 
With  a  smile  Molly-0  took  out  the  bonnet  and 
thrusting  backward  her  rebellious,  short  curls  she 
drew  on  the  insignia  of  a  sect  that  had  once  been  a 
power  in  the  land.  The  square  front  projected  fully 
six  inches  over  the  girl’s  face.  Tying  the  ends 
beneath  her  chin  she  curtsied  to  the  Quaker  figure 
that  smiled  back  at  her  from  the  mirror. 

Skipper  never  moved.  The  one  ear  still  stood 
straight  up  in  the  air. 
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Then  with  a  merry  laugh  the  girl  threw  the  bonnet 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Reaching  into  the  clothes- 
closet  she  lifted  down  from  a  hook  a  wude,  white 
hat  bedecked  with  realistic  violets.  Jauntily  she 
placed  this  on  her  head  and  allowed  the  vagrant 
curls  to  peep  out  from  underneath.  A  second  time 
she  curtsied  to  the  mirror  and  the  radiant  smile  of 
the  girl  who  this  time  bowed  back  was  like  laughing 
sunshine. 

Skipper  suddenly  cocked  both  ears  together  and 
started  to  tear  madly  round  and  round  the  girl, 
barking  loudly  as  he  ran.  Then  with  a  savage  snarl 
he  pounced  upon  the  luckless  black  bonnet  and  in  a 
few  seconds  had  reduced  it  to  jagged  straw  bits  and 
pieces.  Apparently  he  would  have  none  of  it! 

Molly-0  frowned  rebukingly  at  the  little  terrier, 
but  his  perky  face  showed  absolutely  no  contrition. 
Then  she,  too,  smiled  and  drew  the  little  dog  to  her 
bosom. 

"Poor  Skipper!  I  can  see  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  meeting  here  to-night  that  little  Miss  Molly-0  will 
have  to  lock  you  up  in  her  room.  You  might  dis¬ 
organize  things.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


PERHAPS  nowhere  on  the  American  continent 
was  the  religious  life  of  a  community  more 
interwoven  with  cross-sections  than  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  into  which  John  Jones,  seeking  peace  and  quiet, 
had  wandered  with  the  maimed  Skipper  such  a 
short  time  ago.  Originally  Quaker  stock  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  land  of  the  district.  Then  had  come  a 
few  staunch  old  Presbyterian  families  regarded  some¬ 
what  suspiciously  by  the  earlier  settlers.  Mennonite 
and  Primitive  Methodist  had  in  turn  converted  the 
countryside  in  their  successive  series  of  camp-meetings 
and  revivalistic  outbursts. 

Of  latter  years  a  leaven  of  tolerance  had  crept 
over  the  district.  Families  of  different  sects  and  with 
varying  religious  views  had  mingled  through  inter¬ 
marriage.  Barriers  had  been  broken  down  and  old 
obstacles  of  beliefs  packed  away,  as  it  were,  in  cotton¬ 
wool. 

The  result  was  an  indefinite  religious  atmosphere 
which  gave  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  hours  of  serious  anxiety.  For  tolerance  and 
militant  religion — and  what  religion  lacking  in  mili¬ 
tant  energy  can  survive?— are  poor  companions. 
Where  tolerance  creeps  in  religious  vitality  seems  to 
seep  away.  Man — not  the  relatively  unimportant, 
rudderless  so-called  intelligentsia — but  man  in  the 
mass,  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  ideal  of  tolerance. 
Maybe  he  never  will  be  ready.  Let  the  hares  run 
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themselves  into  dizzy  exhaustion;  Man  must  plod 
along  like  his  prototype,  the  turtle. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  denizen  of  the  cities  to  realize 
that  where  the  modern  interurban  electric-railway 
stops,  religion  in  its  old-fashioned  sense  still  exists, 
a  potent  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  scattered  people. 
He  has  mislaid  his  Bible  under  the  weekly  pile  of 
Sunday  supplements  and  probably  thinks  it  is  long 
since  out  of  print. 

Religion  was  indeed  still  a  factor  in  this  district 
where  the  Stranger  now  found  himself;  but  it  lacked 
definite  form,  or  rather,  was  split  into  too  many 
varied  forms.  It  was  to  bring  these  various  streams 
together  into  one  powerful  channel  that  Brother 
Cummings  had  dedicated  his  activities  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Attending  a  small  college  of  Baptist 
character  he  had  but  lately  received  a  call  from  a 
wealthy  Mennonite  miller  who,  before  he  should  pass 
along,  desired  to  see  the  feet  of  the  following  genera¬ 
tion  placed  firmly  in  the  right  path. 

With  some  few  exceptions  in  minor  matters  of 
creed  the  Miller  and  Brother  Cummings  had  reached 
a  workable  basis  of  understanding.  As  a  result, 
to  the  envy  of  some  and  cynical  amusement  of  a  few 
of  his  fellow-students,  Brother  Cummings  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  sheltering  haven  of  the  college  and 
gone  forth,  sword  in  hand,  as  it  were,  and  as  he  no 
doubt  visualised  himself,  to  slay  the  twin  dragons  of 
Tolerance  and  Indifference.  Four  districts  had  been 
marked  off  at  first  for  the  youthful  evangelist  but 
at  his  earnest  solicitation  a  fifth  had  now  been  added 
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comprising  the  neighbourhood  where  he  had  himself 
been  born  and  raised  and  where — though  he  never 
told  the  Miller  this — the  pale  flame  of  his  love 
beckoned. 

This  afternoon  when  he  finally  realized  that  Ivy 
was  asleep,  and  while  Molly-0  was  trying  on  her 
bonnets,  the  young  preacher,  borrowing  Uncle  Eph’s 
horse  and  buggy,  made  a  tour  of  the  immediate 
district.  He  called  on  several  of  the  more  influential 
farmers  and  most  of  these  promised  to  attend  the 
organization  meeting  that  night  at  Uncle  Eph’s. 

He  was  in  good  spirits  as  he  turned  back  toward 
home.  He  almost  whistled,  only  just  catching 
himself  up  in  time  from  committing  such  an  un¬ 
becoming  public  breach  of  decorum.  He  still  rode, 
however,  the  crest  of  his  emotional  enthusiasm  as  he 
drove  up  to  the  gateway  where  John  Jones  leaned 
idly  against  the  top  bar,  Nero  at  his  feet. 

Only  by  a  few  minutes  had  he  missed  passing 
the  Old  Man  at  the  intersection  down  the  road. 

Here  was  a  man,  probably  only  a  hired  hand,  but 
still,  no  doubt,  capable  of  a  lusty  ‘‘amen’’,  and  Brother 
Cummings  already  knew  the  value  of  lusty  ‘‘amens’’ 
at  meeting-hour.  Besides,  here  was  a  potential 
possibility  for  the  soul-saver’s  skill.  He  withdrew 
the  smile  from  his  pale  face,  pursed  his  lips  in  prim 
decorum,  and  drawing  rein  at  the  gate  delivered 
himself  of  an  audible  sigh.  From  the  elevation  of 
his  carriage-seat  he  gazed  down  upon  the  Stranger, 
his  watery  eyes  figuratively  shouting  compassion  and 
sympathv. 
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After  a  long  moment  of  this,  during  which  the 
Stranger  regarded  him  with  friendly,  if  somewhat 
puzzled  mien,  the  young  evangelist  with  fitting 
unction  spoke: 

“Alas,  my  poor  brother!” 

The  friendly  smile  of  the  Stranger  slowly  broad¬ 
ened  as  after  a  moment,  during  which  puzzlement 
had  first  increased,  the  light  of  sudden  understanding 
seemed  to  come  to  him. 

“Why  friend,  what  are  you  selling?  Bovril? 
As  they  say  in  the  city  you  certainly  have  a  ‘great 
line  of  approach’!” 

The  evangelist  stared  uncomprehendingly  at  the 
other. 

“Bovril?  Bovril?  Why,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  it?  I  want  to  save  your  soul,  lead  you  to  a 
life  everlasting — and  all  you  say  is — ‘Bovril’.  Bro¬ 
ther,  you  need  my  help.  The  way  is  long  and  rough.” 

“I’ll  grant  you  that,  my  friend.  Damned  rough 
in  spots;  but,  and  I  really  don’t  want  to  discourage 
you,  my  soul  is  the  least  of  my  worries  just  now. 
In  fact,  I  haven’t  thought  about  mine  in  years.” 

“Time  you  got  busy  then.  The  day  is  short 
and  the  night  cometh.  But,  brother,  I  can  see  much 
time  will  be  needed  for  your  salvation” — here  he 
drew  out  a  big,  silver  watch,  peering  closely  at  it 
with  his  short-sighted  eyes — “and  it  is  now  after 
four  o’clock.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting-hour  to-night 
at  Uncle  Eph’s  at  seven  o’clock.  Perhaps  you  will 
come?” 

“Perhaps  I  will.  And  then  again,  perhaps  I 
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won’t.  In  the  past  I  have  usually  tried  to  be  very 
drunk  by  seven  o’clock,  but”— as  the  evangelist 
gazed  at  him  in  horror — “not  lately,  not  lately, 
Brother.  Be  of  good  cheer — tell  me,  will  Molly-0 
be  there?” 

“Molly-O?”  The  evangelist  peered  at  him  wide- 
eyed.  “Molly-O?  What  has  she  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Oh,  Brother,  I  was  just  thinking  if  I  didn’t  go 
to  hear  you  I  might  go  to  see  her.” 

“Brother,  the  meeting  is  to  be  very  serious. 
Come  not  with  a  flippant  heart.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  will  come  at  all,  Brother; 
but  if  I  do  I  will  be  serious  enough,  don’t  you  worry 
about  that.  Down,  Nero!” 

This,  as  the  Great  Dane  suddenly  stuck  his  nose 
through  the  bars  of  the  gate  as  if  to  end  the  whole 
matter  then  and  there  with  the  total  annihilation 
of  evangelist,  horse  and  buggy. 

With  a  fearful  glance  at  the  dog,  and  none  what¬ 
ever  at  the  disturbing  Stranger,  Brother  Cummings 
prodded  the  horse  into  sudden  activity  and  was  soon 
lost  to  view  down  the  dusty  road. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


HIS  bowler  hat  and  ancient  Prince  Albert  filmed 
with  the  white  dust  of  the  road,  the  Old  Man 
came  home  again  shortly  after  five  o’clock. 
The  sun  was  already  hanging  low  over  the  tall  wind¬ 
break,  and  the  long  shadows  flung  at  regular  distances 
across  the  roadway  by  the  lofty  trees  gave  to  the 
slow  approach  of  man,  horse  and  buggy,  a  peculiarly 
cinematic  effect.  It  was  like  one  of  those  flickering 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  in  the  infancy  of  the 
cinema  when  unbroken  continuity  was  still  a  dream 
of  the  future. 

The  effect  was  not  lost  upon  the  Stranger,  who 
sat  idly  on  the  front  steps,  Nero  at  his  feet.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  picture  of  the  approaching  outfit  struck 
him  as  whimsically  portentious.  It  was  as  if  the  reel 
of  film  might  be  snapped  at  any  moment  and  the 
Old  Man  and  all  about  him  dissolve  suddenly  into 
nothingness. 

Before  he  could  shake  off  the  delusive  effect, 
Martha,  who,  like  Nero,  seemed  to  see  or  sense 
everything  that  went  on  about  the  place  even  as  it 
happened,  had  rushed  down  to  the  entrance  gate 
and  swung  it  wide.  She  took  the  horse’s  bridle  in 
her  capable  hand  and  led  the  animal  to  the  hitching- 
post,  stopping  the  democrat  at  exactly  the  right 
spot  for  the  Old  Man  to  step  out  upon  the  mounting- 
stone. 

The  Stranger  had  walked  across  the  lawn  behind 
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her  to  help  the  Old  Man  alight,  but  Martha  would 
have  none  of  his  interference. 

Grimly,  without  a  word  she  assisted  the  Old  Man 
to  the  ground. 

That  he  resented,  even  while  he  found  necessary, 
the  woman’s  assistance,  was  all  too  plainly  evident. 

“Careful,  woman!”  he  snapped. 

Martha’s  face  never  varied  from  its  grim  set- 
ness,  but  the  sudden  gleam  of  fiery  hatred  that 
leaped  to  her  eyes  was  not  lost  upon  John  Jones. 

An  odd  setting  for  drama,  this  peculiar  Old  Man, 
his  hate-filled  domestic  and  the  big  lonely  farm, 
soliloquised  the  Stranger.  And  apparently  the  play 
had  been  progressing  slowly,  steadily,  for  well  on 
forty  years. 

“Quid  finis?”  he  wondered  as  he  walked  along 
beside  the  Old  Man  toward  the  front-door,  while 
Martha  disappeared  around  behind  the  house  with 
the  horse  and  buggy. 

“Well,  young  man,  I  went  to  town — the  first 
time  in  five  long  years — and  for  the  last  time,  I 
feel—” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,  Sir,”  replied  the  Stranger 
re-assuringly. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know.  I  can  feel  a  strange  something 
in  the  air.  But  that  is  nothing  to  weep  over.  God 
knows  this  life  has  not  been  a  very  happy  one  for 
me.”  He  sat  down  wearily  on  the  top  step  leading 
to  that  big  old  home  handed  down  to  him  along 
with  its  wide  acres  from  the  generations  of  the  past. 

“No,  it  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  Until  a  short 
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time  ago — until  you  came — I  was  able  to  suck  a  little 
sweetness  out  of  the  bitter  fruit  by  believing  that  I 
had  been  specially  signalled  out  by  Fate  for  unhappi¬ 
ness.  This  seemed  to  bring  me  a  certain  cynical 
amusement.  But  even  this  has  now  been  snatched 
away  from  me.  I  can  see  it  all,  now,  I  think.  I 
approached  life  with  a  domineering  assurance  that 
happiness  was  my  fit  and  just  reward,  something  I 
deserved;  not  something  I  had  to  earn.  Then  when 
my  Cup  was  snatched  away  from  me  I  rebelled  like 
a  querulous  child.  I  tried  half-heartedly  to  find  other 
Cups,  but  when  I  lifted  them  to  my  lips  I  found 
them  empty.  I  lost  sight  of  the  scientific  truism 
applicable  to  life  as  to  the  laboratory,  that  a  result 
must  have  a  cause,  that  happiness,  the  molecule  we 
all  strain  for,  can  only  be  materialized  by  bringing 
together  the  atoms  of  consideration  for  others,  self 
sacrifice  and  positive  doing  of  good.” 

The  Old  Man  broke  off  with  a  smile,  but  there 
seemed  in  those  aged  eyes  now  little  trace  of  their 
usual  cynicism. 

“I  sound  like  a  preacher,  eh,  young  man?” 

The  Stranger  did  not  lift  his  eyes  turned  thought¬ 
fully  toward  the  grass  at  his  feet. 

“No  Sir,  what  you  say  sounds  very,  very  real. 
I  was  just  thinking  of  a  lawn,  lighted  by  a  moon, 
far  away — a  man  patiently  waiting  behind  a  box¬ 
wood  tree — the  arrival  of  a  girl  with  another  man — 
a  confession  overheard — and,  Sir,  I  have  just  been 
wondering  if  perhaps  it  is  not  ordained  of  a  wise 
providence  that  all  of  us  must  have  our  Cup  dashed 
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from  our  hands  lest  we  drink  too  fully  and  fail  of 
that  only  goal  worth  reaching— the  goal  from  which 
we  are  able  to  look  about  us  and  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  not  as  we  would  have  them  be.  Most 
everything  about  us,  everything  that  happens  to  us, 
is  good;  only  we  ourselves  with  our  jaundiced  eyes 
fail  to  see  and  realize  it.” 

The  Stranger  lifted  his  head  and  the  engaging 
blue  eyes  met  the  Old  Man’s  dimmed  gaze.  They 
both  smiled  somewhat  wearily. 

“There,  Sir,  I  am  preaching,  too.  We  are  fast 
developing  into  a  pair  of  fire-side  philosophers.” 

The  Old  Man  grinned. 

“Help  me  in,  young  man.  I  am  very,  very 
tired.”  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  Stranger’s 
shoulder  and  looked  at  him  closely. 

“I  almost  called  you — ‘Son’.” 

“Go  ahead,  Sir,  though  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
one  to  be  very  proud  of.” 

“Well,  your  tea’s  getting  cold,”  Martha  suddenly 
grumbled  from  the  other  side  of  the  screen  door. 

“Well,  what  if  it  is!”  shot  back  the  Old  Man  who, 
in  spite  of  any  mysterious  metamorphosis  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  his  heart,  could  not  suppress 
the  querulous  habits  of  a  lifetime  all  in  a  moment. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  meal  that 
followed  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Old  Man 
announced  his  intention  of  retiring.  He  was  fa¬ 
tigued  with  his  long  walk  of  the  morning,  and  the 
epochal  visit  to  the  town  of  the  afternoon. 

From  the  landing  overhead  he  called  down  to  the 
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Stranger,  dropping  his  voice  so  that  Martha  should 
not  overhear. 

“Son — you  see  I  rather  like  that  name — call  Nero. 
I  want  him  to  get  used  to  you.  I’ll  lock  my  door. 
But  don’t  let  Martha  know.” 

He  retreated  into  his  bedroom  with  a  chuckle 
and  a  moment  later  the  Stranger  heard  the  lock  of 

the  door  click  softly. 

****** 

By  seven  o’clock  a  score  of  farmers  from  the  dis¬ 
trict,  a  few  of  them  accompanied  by  their  women¬ 
folk,  had  assembled  at  Uncle  Eph’s.  The  horses, 
unhitched  from  the  buggies,  were  tethered  abopt,  the 
front  fence  while  here  and  there  a  Ford,  unlighted, 
loomed  darkly  in  the  shadows. 

As  each  of  the  Faithful  arrived,  Brother  Cum¬ 
mings  stalked  sedately  forward  with  welcoming  hand 
and  the  invariable  greeting,  “God  be  praised!” 
It  acted  like  magic,  each  newcomer  immediately 
feeling  his  importance  in  the  general  scheme  of  things 
and  this  meeting-hour  in  particular.  Not  that 
Brother  Cummings  was  descending  to  any  mere 
political  glad-hand  practices.  The  very  idea  would 
have  horrified  him.  But  this  was  the  very  same 
salutation  used  by  a  famous  preacher  when  he  him¬ 
self  had  arrived  at  a  camp-meeting,  meek  and  feeling 
very  insignificant,  some  years  before.  He  could 
never  forget  the  effect  on  himself. 

Before  the  appointed  hour  Uncle  Eph’s  living- 
room  presented  a  well-filled  appearance. 

The  Miller  from  a  nearby  village,  whose  financial 
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shoulder  was  set  behind  the  movement,  occupied  a 
comfortable  armchair  in  a  far  corner.  Sincere  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  nevertheless  disliked  the  limelight, 
preferring  to  make  his  presence  felt  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  young  evangelist.  Uncle  Eph  sat  in  his 
accustomed  chair,  slightly,  though  he  would  have 
denied  it  most  strenuously,  stimulated  by  importance 
at  having  the  meeting  held  in  his  home. 

Grouped  about  on  three  rows  of  chairs  and  im¬ 
provised  benches,  the  little  gathering  faced  a  round 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  behind  which  sharp 
on  the  stroke  of  seven  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
importance  of  an  effective  entrance,  Brother  Cum¬ 
mings  took  up  his  position. 

By  a  wheezy  and  very  ancient  melodeon  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  behind  him  sat  the  two  girls, 
Molly-0  next  to  the  instrument;  for  to  her  had  been 
allotted  the  post  of  organist.  There  had  been  some 
little  doubt  in  Brother  Cummings’  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  of  organ  music  at  religious  meetings.  It 
was  perhaps  rather  smacking  of  Romanism.  Finally 
he  had  agreed,  but  only  after  careful  consultation  with 
his  conscience,  that  three  hymns  selected  should  be 
accompanied  on  the  organ. 

Ivy,  as  the  bride-to-be  of  the  preacher,  had  con¬ 
sidered  it  her  duty  to  be  seemingly  garbed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  her  head  she  wore  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bonnets,  created,  as  Molly-0  realized  on 
close  but  surreptitious  inspection,  in  a  great  last- 
moment  burst  of  speed  from  a  shoe-blackened  white 
straw-hat  of  several  summers  ago.  She  pretended 
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to  sniff  at  the  smelly  straw-bonnet  as  Ivy  sat  there, 
hands  demurely  folded;  whereupon  the  other  pinched 
her  arm  and  the  two  girls  only  refrained  from  an 
outburst  of  giggling  by  superhuman  effort. 

This,  fortunately,  was  lost  to  Brother  Cum¬ 
mings,  who  had  granted  them  both  a  glance  of  ap¬ 
proval  as  he  moved  across  in  front  of  them  to  take 
up  his  position  behind  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WHEN  John  Jones  left  the  house  Nero  strode 
sedately  behind  him.  It  rather  pleased  the 
big  beast  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  Stran¬ 
ger  who,  as  he  had  proved  so  conclusively,  could 
not  only  command  but  could  enforce  his  command¬ 
ments  if  necessity  arose.  The  dog’s  jaws  still  ached 
where  the  young  man’s  hard  fist  had  held  them 
pried  apart  in  that  first  encounter. 

If  his  old  master’s  mind  through  the  years  had 
become  warped  by  selfishness  and  cynicism  and 
continued  brooding,  so  had  the  dog’s  nature  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  mean  savagery  altogether  foreign 
to  this  noble  breed.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  looked 
out  on  his  restricted  world  through  his  master’s 
embittered  eyes,  and  had  come  to  regard  all  living 
things  as  potential  enemies.  The  most  satisfying 
moment  in  the  beast’s  life  had  perhaps  been  in  that 
certain  early  morning  hour  when  his  pitiless  fangs 
had  sunk  into  the  throat  of  the  terrified  prowler, 
that  tramp  found  hours  later  inert  and  lifeless  at 
the  pried-open  front  window  of  the  Old  Man’s 
living-room.  Formalities  on  that  occasion  had  been 
very  brief  for  justice  had  undoubtedly  been  received 
by  the  thief,  according  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  country-side. 

Nevertheless  a  shiver  had  run  through  the  hearts 
of  most  of  the  residents  of  the  district.  A  dog  that 
killed  human  beings  was  to  be  avoided.  A  man 
might  have  reasons  to  keep  such  a  dog;  but  he  must 
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be  careful  to  see  that  it  remained  close  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  local  coroner,  diffidently,  rather  half 
fearfully,  had  intimated  as  much  to  the  Old  Man, 
only  to  receive  for  his  pains  a  tirade  of  abuse  and  a 
volley  of  expletives. 

The  coroner  had  received  his  fee,  far,  far  too  high! 
Wasn’t  he  satisfied?  Perhaps  he  would  rather  that 
an  inquest  had  been  held  over  him,  the  Old  Man, 
a  township  tax-payer,  one  of  the  biggest  tax-payers 
in  fact  in  this  mismanaged  township,  and  the  owner 
of  the  violated  house!  It  was  a  shame  poor,  un¬ 
suspecting  thieves  and  burglars  should  undergo  such 
rude  receptions,  etc.,  etc.!  Until  coroner,  jury  and 
public,  assembled  in  the  living-room  for  the  formal 
enquiry  as  required  by  law,  had  been  only  too  glad 
to  officially  declare  that  the  unknown  intruder  had 
met  a  most  fitting  end,  and  to  beat  a  hurried  re¬ 
treat  from  the  rambling,  old  house  and  its  irascible 
owner. 

Nero’s  only  rebuke  had  been  the  light  caress  of 
his  chuckling  old  master,  and  his  triumphant  march 
to  the  refrigerator,  wherefrom,  after  telling  Martha 
to  go  to  the  devil,  the  Old  Man  had  drawn  forth  a 
huge  beef-bone  and  handed  it  to  the  beast. 

The  fate  of  the  burglar  had  wrell  nigh  befallen 
the  Stranger  that  first  night  of  their  encounter  on 
the  lonely  road  in  front  of  the  old  house.  In  the 
light  of  what  he  now  knew  of  the  Old  Man’s  nature 
the  Stranger  fully  realized  that  he  would  have  waited 
in  vain  for  the  command  that  would  have  drawn  off 
the  big  beast.  And  that  self-same  Old  Man  who  with 
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cynical  amusement  had  watched  his  life-and-death 
struggle  but  a  few  days  previously  had  only  a  few 
moments  ago  addressed  the  Stranger  affectionately 
and  with  genuine  feeling  as  “Son”!  It  was  indeed 
an  odd  play  in  which  he  had  suddenly  been  called 
upon  to  play  one  of  the  leading  roles! 

As  the  Stranger  and  Nero  loitered  leisurely  along 
the  country  road  this  night,  the  man’s  heart  was 
slowly  warmed  with  a  friendly  regard  for  life,  a 
sensation  quite  unknown  in  the  hazy  passage  of  the 
last  few  years.  Since  that  certain  night  when, 
on  a  wide  English  lawn,  he  had  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  a  well-trimmed  box-wood  tree — since  that  epochal 
night,  time  had  seemed  to  stand  still,  or  to  move  with 
a  lethargic  slowness  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
absolute  rest.  Now  for  the  first  time,  a  rift  in  the 
deadening  pall  had  been  effected  and  the  Stranger 
felt  his  heart  and  mind,  young  in  years,  age-old  in 
disillusion,  struggling  to  work  their  way  back  to  the 
regions  of  warm  sunshine  where  as  a  youth  before 
the  war  Life  had  seemed  such  a  simple,  joyful  business. 

Something  of  the  Stranger’s  elation  spread  to 
Nero  as  he  stalked  along  behind  this  man  whom  he 
had  come  so  quickly  to  regard  as  a  friend,  with  a 
passionate  regard  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  fidelity 
for  the  Old  Man. 

When  they  had  left  the  house  Brother  Cummings 
and  his  meeting-hour  had  been  very  far  indeed  from 
the  Stranger’s  mind.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  Uncle  Eph’s  that  the  man  and  dog  had 
unconsciously  turned  their  steps.  The  man  now 
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paused  for  a  moment  outside  the  house,  around 
which  he  could  make  out  the  dim  forms  of  the 
tethered  horses.  The  front  blinds  had  not  been 
drawn  and  the  windows  were  wide  open.  Through 
the  gently  swaying  lace  curtains  he  could  see  the  men 
and  women  grouped  about  the  small  table  where  the 
young  evangelist  had  taken  up  his  authoritative 
position.  Beyond  he  could  just  make  out  the  organ 
with  the  two  girls  nearby. 

Molly-O!  It  was  with  a  sudden  pang  of  deep, 
almost  hurtful  joy,  that  the  Stranger  realized  it 
was  she  that  had  drawn  him  in  that  direction. 
Molly-O,  about  whom  now  all  the  radii  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  seemed  to  revolve!  Though  he  could  scarcely 
make  out  her  face  at  the  distance,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  her  deep  violet  eyes  were  only  just  in  front  of 
him,  their  langourous  lashes  drooping  in  unconscious 
beckoning.  In  those  eyes  he  knew  he  had  found 
what  had  until  such  a  short  time  before  seemed  lost 
to  him  forever.  That  their  lucid  depths  might 
hold  a  hint  of  self-questioning  disturbed  him  in  no 
wise.  He  realized  even  more  definitely  than  she  how 
firmly  in  her  being  had  become  imprinted  that  girl¬ 
hood  picture  of  a  Knight  in  Golden  Armour.  And 
he  smiled  at  the  thought.  Little  bird  beating  her 
restless  wings  against  the  narrow  bars  of  her  environ¬ 
ment!  But  he  knew  that  those  wonderful  eyes  held 
another  and  deeper  message,  a  message  that  he  had 
not  failed  to  read  as  he  held  her  to  him  that  day  in 
the  orchard.  He  was  loved  for  himself  alone  and — 
miracle  of  miracles — he  loved! 
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True,  he  had  held  a  purple-coloured  Cup  of  Love 
to  his  thirsty  lips  once  before.  But  it  had  fallen 
and  been  cast  aside,  and  he  knew  now  this  had  been 
but  a  gesture.  Now  he  realized  its  worthlessness. 

As  the  Stranger  stood  there,  Molly-0  took  her 
place  at  the  organ,  struck  a  few  opening  notes  and 
the  little  assembly,  led  by  the  quite  unsuspected 
lusty  voice  of  the  preacher,  embarked  haltingly  on 
the  first  verse  of  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  Farmers 
who  had  not  sung  in  years  joined  in  the  chorus  until 
through  the  open  windows  a  veritable  deluge  of  song 
swelled  forth.  Quick  to  discern  the  value  of  their 
enthusiasm,  the  Miller,  from  his  arm-chair  in  the 
corner,  made  a  sign  to  the  evangelist  and  the  latter 
turned  to  the  organ. 

“Once  again,  Sister  Molly-O,  please,”  requested 
Brother  Cummings  and  again  the  gathering  took  up 
the  chorus. 

Whatever  the  Stranger’s  views  regarding  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  and  practices,  the  holy  visioning  of 
that  noble  hymn  touched  him  to  the  quick.  Hesi¬ 
tatingly  he  removed  his  cap  and  stood  with  bowed 
head  on  the  roadway  until  the  very  last  words  of 
the  hymn  had  faded  away.  Then  he  moved  closer 
toward  the  house,  only  half  conscious  of  his  progress. 
Through  the  gate  he  walked  slowly  and  on  until 
to  his  own  surprise  he  had  reached  the  low  window. 
Here  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  stoop  while 
Nero  sniffed  at  the  open  window,  which  came  down 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  veranda  floor.  Then  the 
big  beast  lay  down  at  the  side  of  the  Stranger.  He 
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moved  his  head  restlessly  and  looked  up  enquiringly 
at  the  young  man  beside  him  as  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  was  next  raised  in  sing-song  prayer.  He 
doubtless  recognized  the  voice  from  the  episode  of 
the  afternoon.  At  a  word  from  the  Stranger,  how¬ 
ever,  he  laid  his  nose  down  on  his  paws  and  lapsed 
into  watchful  waiting. 

What  the  preacher  said  in  his  prayer  was  entirely 
lost  on  the  Stranger.  The  latter  was  floating  adrift 
in  a  dream  of  his  own,  a  dream-realm  where  Love 
moved  serenely,  and  where  God  smiled  down  upon  a 
world  of  happiness. 

The  prayer  at  last  came  to  an  end,  whereupon 
with  a  low  muttered  apology  to  the  preacher,  who, 
nevertheless  could  not,  or  did  not  try  to,  repress  a 
slight  frown  of  disapproval,  Ivy  rose  quietly  from  her 
seat  and  left  the  room.  She  seemed  to  totter  as  she 
reached  the  hallway,  though  her  distress  was  quite 
lost  to  most  of  those  behind  her  in  the  room.  Molly- 
O  would  have  followed  but  she  knew  she  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  officiate  again  at  the  organ;  moreover, 
she  had  not  seen  Ivy’s  sudden  flush  and  supposed 
she  was  merely  restless  and  disinterested.  On 
Molly-0  herself  the  hymn  just  sung  had  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  effect,  producing  in  her  heart  very  much  the  same 
emotions  aroused  in  the  Stranger  seated  on  the  ver¬ 
anda  outside  the  house.  And  verily  the  Stranger 
himself  was  the  central  figure  of  those  dreams,  un¬ 
broken  by  the  monotone  of  the  preacher’s  prayer. 
Ivy’s  departure  seemed  at  the  moment  of  little 
significance. 
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Ivy  stood  for  a  few  seconds  outside  the  door  she 
had  closed  behind  her  and  then  moved  slowly  out 
toward  the  veranda.  The  poor  girl  was  more  ill 
than  any  of  them,  herself  included,  suspected. 

While  she  had  suffered  no  hemorrhages — those 
dreaded  danger  signals— her  condition  had  reached 
that  point  of  weakness  where  their  occurrence  would 
in  all  probability  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

As  she  reached  the  veranda  she  seemed  to  recover 
her  poise  to  some  extent.  In  the  shadow  between 
the  two  windows  she  could  just  make  out  the  dark 
form  of  the  Stranger.  She  had  heard  of  his  con¬ 
tinued  presence  in  the  district  and  of  his  absorption 
into  the  household  of  the  Old  Man,  Molly-0 ’s 
grandfather.  This  grandfather,  it  had  become  an 
unwritten  law  in  this  house,  was  not  to  be  even  so 
much  as  mentioned.  She  gave  a  little  start  as  she 
recognized  the  Stranger,  and  then  came  quietly  over 
to  his  side.  Here  she  sat  down  wearily,  drawing  a 
pillow  from  the  hammock  behind  her  and  this  she 
placed  between  herself  and  the  pillar-post. 

The  Stranger  rose  politely  while  she  arranged  the 
cushion  and  then  dropped  back  again  to  his  place 
beside  her. 

There  was  something  about  this  man  which 
seemed  to  intoxicate  the  girl,  possibly  his  positive 
vitality,  substituted  for  in  her  own  being  by  a  feverish 
intensity  of  the  emotions.  Where  he  came  from, 
who  he  was,  she  neither  knew  nor  cared.  She  merely 
realized,  dimly,  but  in  all  certainty,  that  the  hand  of 
Death  was  already  upon  her,  and  the  vital  force  of 
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the  man  drew  her  insensibly  toward  him.  In  her 
consciousness  she  rebelled  against  the  Fate  that 
awaited  her,  craving,  poor  stricken  soul,  for  a  taste 
of  that  Life  so  soon  to  be  snatched  away. 

Here  was  to  her  the  Symbol  of  Life,  this  man  at 
whose  side  she  sat.  What  mattered  Brother  Cum¬ 
mings  with  his  urging  voice  floating  through  the 
open  windows?  He  was  as  unreal  as  the  cold  ap¬ 
proach  of  dawn,  while  beside  her  sat  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine,  of  manhood.  It  was  not  disloyalty.  It  was 
Life  clinging  to  Life;  cruel,  selfish,  but  so  vital, 
irressistible,  all-engulfing! 

And  the  Stranger  barely  realized  her  presence! 

Closing  her  eyes,  the  girl  remained  motionless  for 
several  long  moments,  her  hands  resting  on  her  knees 
which  brushed  the  young  man  beside  her. 

Brother  Cumming’s  next  words  somehow  struck 
through  the  Stranger's  consciousness.  Whatever 
their  application  to  the  preacher’s  general  discourse 
he  did  not  know  but  he  made  out  the  following: 

“Look  at  our  Brother  here,  father  of  four  beloved 
daughters.  Three  of  them  have  already  been  called 
to  life  everlasting.  It  was  His  will.  The  fourth  and 
last,  my  regard  for  whom  I  will  not  mention  in  my 
present  capacity,  is  even  now  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  from  which  there  is  no  return.  God  will  open 
the  door  still  further  and  call  her  to  enter — ”. 

As  the  Evangelist  spoke,  the  girl  beside  the 
Stranger  suddenly  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobs  and 
leaning  forward  flung  her  arms  about  his  shoulders. 

Even  so  the  drowning  swimmer  clings  to  the  wave- 
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tossed  spar!  Reality  seemed  to  fade  from  about 
her  .... 

All  the  Stranger’s  manhood  leaped  in  rebellion. 
Pale  with  anger,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  flung 
aside  the  curtains  over  one  of  the  windows. 

As  he  did  so  a  loon  in  the  swamp  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rangy  hill  on  which  the  house  stood  laughed 
shrilly,  derisively.  The  startled  worshippers,  as  they 
turned  to  the  window,  might  well  have  thought  the 
sound  emanated  from  those  tightly  compressed  lips. 

As  he  held  the  curtain  aside  into  the  room  there 
drifted  a  faint  ghost-like  wisp  of  mist  from  the 
swamp-lands  lifted  on  the  cool  air  of  the  night. 
The  Stranger  pointed  grimly  to  this  as  it  swirled, 
plainly  visible,  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  overhead 
lamp. 

Then  he  thundered: 

“There,  you  fools!  There  is  the  answer.  That 
is  why  Uncle  Eph  has  lost  three  of  his  daughters 
and  may  lose  a  fourth — unless  some  of  you  take  time 
off  from  your  psalm-singing  and  clean  up  the  swamp 
at  the  bottom  of  that  hill. 

“Don’t  blame  it  on  God!” 

By  this  time  everyone  in  the  room  was  standing 
up  and  facing  the  Stranger.  Towering  equal  to  the 
tallest  in  that  room  with  his  six  feet  of  lithe  man¬ 
hood,  the  Stranger  seemed  to  take  on  additional 
stature  as  he  stood  there,  his  sensitive  nostrils  quiv¬ 
ering  with  anger.  Nothing  in  all  his  life  of  vivid 
experiences  had  struck  him  as  quite  so  intensely, 
stupidly  cruel  as  the  calm  acceptance  of  the  inevit- 
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ability  of  Ivy’s  fate,  a  fate  which  those  about  her  had 
so  insistently  impressed  upon  the  wretched  girl. 
As  he  spoke,  Ivy  retreated  further  into  the  shadows 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  veranda. 

But  Brother  Cummings  was  not  to  be  so  lightly 
disposed  of. 

“You  have  a  queer  way  of  coming  to  meeting- 
hour,  my  friend.  And  may  I  ask  by  what  authority 
you  so  easily  place  your  finger  on  the  cause  of  my 
future  wife’s  God-sent  afflict  on,  when  you  say  it 
comes  not  from  God  above  but  from,  as  it  were, 
the  swamp  below?” 

He  evidently  felt  that  after  the  initial  outburst 
he  now  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

As  he  spoke  a  second  wraith  of  the  damp  mist 
circled  in  through  the  window.  The  Miller  stood 
in  its  path  and  as  it  drifted  toward  him  he  stepped 
apprehensively  backward. 

The  Miller’s  movement  was  not  lost  on  the  Stran¬ 
ger  who  smiled  as  he  turned  to  the  Evangelist. 

“Yes,  you  may  ask  on  what  authority  I  speak, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  in  two  words — common  sense.” 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  climax. 

Nero  had  remained  until  now  in  the  back-ground. 
Suddenly  beside  Molly-O,  who  stood  by  the  organ 
watching  the  Stranger  with  adoring,  excited  eyes, 
crept  forth  a  little  white  object. 

Skipper  had  awakened! 

Nero  espied  him. 

The  gathering  saw  Nero  at  the  same  instant, 
recognizing  him  as  the  dreaded  Killer.  With  a 
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bound  Nero  reached  the  center  of  the  room.  Molly- 
O  did  not  move.  Wide-eyed  fear  for  the  little  dog 
held  her  spell-bound. 

Not  so  the  others. 

Within  two  seconds  there  was  not  a  soul  save 
Molly-0  and  the  Stranger  in  the  room.  Nor  had 
Brother  Cummings  been  the  last  to  leave. 

The  man  and  the  girl  stood  transfixed  with  ap¬ 
prehension  as  the  two  dogs  approached  each  other. 
Here,  without  doubt,  was  the  end  of  Skipper.  If 
eo  the  little  beast  was  evidently  prepared  to  meet 
that  end  with  traditiona  terrier  bravery.  He  limped 
up  to  the  Great  Dane,  who  now  stood  eyeing  him  as 
if  undecided  at  which  end  to  begin  the  devouring 
process.  Then  with  one  paw  the  terrier  actually 
slapped  the  big  beast  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  It 
was  his  invitation  to  play,  which  seemed  likely  to 
prove  an  invitation  to  certain  death. 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened. 

The  big  beast  leaned  forward  and  licked  the  little 
terrier’s  ears! 

****** 

“I  say,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  I  seem  to  have 
broken  up  the  meeting.” 

Rather  doubtful  of  the  girl’s  attitude,  the  Stranger, 
suddenly  shorn  of  his  self-possession,  hesitated  to 
raise  his  eyes  from  the  two  dogs  now  lying  side  by 
side  at  his  feet. 

When  he  did  lift  his  head  and  the  blue  met  the 
violet  eyes  opposite  there  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

Slowly  over  the  girl's  face  there  crept  a  smile. 
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Then  the  young  arms  were  flung  about  his  neck 
and  as  lips  met  lips  she  whispered: 

“It  was  glorious,  Johnnie  Jones;  the  thrill  of  a 
lifetime!” 

Then  she  stepped  backward. 

“But,  do  you  really  believe  that?  About  the  mist 
from  the  swamp,  I  mean?” 

“Molly-O,  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  can  be.  Some 
constitutions  just  waste  away  under  such  conditions. 
It  never  affected  your  father  or  mother,  or  you,  or 
even  Uncle  Eph.  But  your  step-sisters  withered 
away  under  it.  Ivy  will  die  just  as  sure  as  you  and  I 
are  standing  here — unless  someone  can  get  her  away 
to  the  mountains.  Even  there  I  fear  it  would  be 
now  perhaps  too  late.  Somehow,  when  I  heard 
that  half-baked  young  fellow  talking  in  his  glib  way 
about  the  poor  girl  I  just  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
She  was  sitting  out  there  beside  me  on  the  veranda 
and  could  hear  every  word  he  said.  Just  like  shaking 
salt  into  an  open  wound!” 

“I  know,  John.  They  are  all  so  cruel.  They 
don’t  mean  to  be.  But  it  isn’t  their  illness;  and  they 
find  it  so  easy  to  talk  about  another’s  trouble.  Bro¬ 
ther  Cummings  is  going  to  marry  Ivy,  you  know. 
He  is  very  much  in  love  with  her  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion;  but  I  feel  she  doesn’t  care  two  pins  about 
him,  not  really.” 

She  sighed  wistfully  and  stooped  to  take  up 
Skipper  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  Nero  seemed  about  to  object. 

With  one  heavy  paw  he  pinned  the  eel-like  terrier 
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to  the  floor  while  he  peered  up  questiongly  at  the 
Stranger.  Something  of  the  big  dog’s  loneliness  of 
spirit  shone  in  his  steady  eyes.  He  had  never  had  a 
playmate.  Dogs,  like  those  people  he  did  not  know, 
had  been  objects  of  battle,  living  things  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  sight. 

But  with  the  squirming  terrier  it  seemed  different. 
He  sensed  some  bond  between  the  Stranger  and  the 
little  dog,  and  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  beast  was 
laid  aside. 

With  a  final,  playful  half-bite,  half-caress,  on  the 
smaller  dog’s  perky  ear  he  relinquished  his  prisoner 
and  drew  his  tremendous  body  to  its  full  height. 
Molly-0  picked  up  the  terrier  and  turned  to  the 
Stranger. 

“To-morrow,  in  the  orchard?”  he  whispered. 

Then  she  reached  upward  and  turned  down  the 
oil  lamp.  For  a  moment  as  the  dying  flame  flickered 
and  fell  they  stood  at  arms  length. 

But  as  darkness  claimed  the  room  he  drew  her 
to  him,  and  with  a  happy  sigh  she  relaxed  in  his 
arms. 

“To-morrow — in  the  orchard!” 

There  was  a  timid  rap  at  the  door. 

“Molly-O,  are  you  all  right?” 

It  was  Brother  Cummings. 

There  was  a  distinct  sigh  as  the  two  figures 
separated,  and  the  Stranger  and  Nero  moved  to  the 
long,  open  window. 

As  they  stepped  out  on  the  veranda.  Molly-O, 
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with  a  precautionary  pat  to  her  curly  locks,  moved 
slowly  toward  the  door  into  the  hall. 

“Yes,  all  right,  Brother  Cummings.  I  thought 
you  had  all  gone  for  ever,  and  had  just  turned  out 
the  light.” 

A  longer  time  than  she  realized  had  elapsed  since 
the  dramatic  entrance  of  the  Stranger  and  Nero 
with  the  following  debacle. 

The  majority  of  the  little  band  of  worshippers 
had  already  departed,  while  a  few  groups,  however, 
still  loitered,  more  daring  possibly  than  the  rest, 
to  learn  the  finale  of  the  affair.  In  the  hall  behind 
Brother  Cummings’  pallid  face,  Molly-0  could  see 
Uncle  Eph,  rather  grim  of  visage. 

A  slight  flush  spread  over  her  face  as  she  passed 
the  two  men,  Skipper  still  pressed  tightly  to  her 
bosom,  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  room  above. 

If  there  was  to  be  any  more  evangelising  for  that 
night  Molly-0  for  one  was  taking  no  part  therein. 

The  Stranger  and  Nero  crossed  the  veranda. 
As  the  dog  jumped  to  the  lawn  and  the  man  prepared 
to  follow,  he  was  suddenly  wrapped  about  by  two 
bare  arms  and  hot  lips  searched  for  his. 

One  image  only  in  his  mind,  the  Stranger  mut¬ 
tered  : 

“Molly-O!” 

He  started  back  as  a  low  voice  responded: 

“No,  it  is  Ivy.  Ivy  who  loves  you  with  every 
breath  in  her  body,  my — my  hero!” 

A  moment  later  she  was  gone. 

“You  and  I  had  better  get  right  home,  Nero- 
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me-lad.  We  have  caused  altogether  enough  commo¬ 
tion  about  here  for  one  night.” 

As  Ivy  slipped  away  into  the  darkness  neither  she 
nor  the  Stranger  noticed  that  the  front  screen-door 
had  partly  opened  and  then  as  quietly  closed  again. 
Brother  Cummings  stepped  back  behind  the  inside 
door  as  Ivy  entered.  Then  he  slipped  out  to  the 
veranda.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  few  stars 
overhead  had  offered  just  enough  light  for  the  evan¬ 
gelist  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl’s  arms  falling 
away  from  the  man’s  shoulders. 

The  Stranger  and  Nero  marched  quickly  across 
the  lawn.  Spurning  the  gateway,  man  and  dog 
jumped  the  low  fence  and  reaching  the  highway 
turned  toward  home. 

The  Stranger  confessed  himself  somewhat  affected 
by  the  unexpected  events  of  the  evening. 

“The  next  time  an  evangelical  meeting-hour  is 
held  hereabouts,  Nero-me-lad,  you  and  I  will  take 
a  long  walk  in  the  opposite  direction.  We’re  not 
cut  out  for  that  kind  of  thing.  It  seemed  to  have 
rather  a  pacific  effect  on  you,  nevertheless,  old  boy. 
Tickled  me  to  death  to  see  you  and  Skipper  pal  up 
like  a  pair  of  old  companions.  We  all  seem  to  be 
mellowing  up  a  bit  around  here  recently.  Your  old 
master  has  experienced  a  volte-face  and  begins  to 
see  something  good  in  this  little  old  world.  Then 
you  let  a  little  dog  like  Skipper  pull  your  dignified 
old  person  off  its  pedestal;  while  I — even  I,  Nero — 
well,  I  just  seem  to  have  been  knocked  for  the  full 
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count  by  the  most  beautiful  pair  of  violet  eyes  in  the 
world.” 

“They  are  brown,  Sir;  not  violet.” 

For  the  first  time  the  Stranger  realized  that  he 
and  Nero  were  not  alone. 

The  voice  from  the  darkness  at  his  elbow  startled 
him  for  a  moment,  and  he  stopped  to  look  into  the 
barely  visible  pale  face  of  Brother  Cummings. 

“What  the  devil — ”.  His  surprise  would  allow 

of  nothing  more  coherent. 

“Distinctly  brown,  Sir.  And,  by  the  way,  that 
brings  us  right  to  the  point.  By  what  right  do  I 
discover  you  and  my  affianced  wife  in  each  other’s 
arms  on  the  veranda?” 

The  Stranger’s  hands  slowly  clenched  and  a 
dangerous  glint  crept  into  his  eyes.  But  either  the 
darkness  or  his  short-sightedness  prevented  the  other 
noticing  the  effect  of  his  words. 

“Your  affianced  wife?  She  is,  like  hell!  Molly- 
O — marry  you!” 

The  evangelist  stepped  back  as  if  from  a  blow. 

“Molly-O?  I  don’t  understand.  We  are  talking 
about  Ivy,  Sir.” 

The  Stranger’s  face  relaxed.  Slowly  a  smile 
crept  about  his  lips;  for  now  he  understood. 

“Apparently,  Brother  Cummings,  you  and  I  are 
talking  about  two  entirely  different  young  ladies. 
I  thought  you  were  talking  about  Miss  Molly-O! 
You  were  talking  about  Miss  Ivy.  We  were  a  bit 
mixed.  As  regards  Miss  Ivy,  hasten  home,  Sir; 
take  her  in  your  arms  and  be  convinced  my  blessing 
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follows  you.  Miss  Ivy  is  a  charming  young  lady 
and  holds  my  greatest  respect.  She  is  in  poor  health 
and  her  emotional  complex  is  strained.  Go  back 
and  tell  her  how  you  love  her.  Don’t  tell  her  once. 
Tell  her  a  thousand  times.  Try  kissing  her — 
madly.” 

He  turned  to  leave  the  astonished  evangelist. 
As  he  did  so  he  added: 

“ — And  for  the  love  of  heaven  lay  off  this  ‘God’s- 
will-be-done’  business!” 

With  a  whistle  to  Nero,  the  Stranger  moved  off 
on  down  the  road. 

As  he  watched  the  retreating  figures  of  the  man 
and  dog,  the  Evangelist  did  a  most  undignified  and 
unaccustomed  thing. 

He  removed  his  hat  slowly  and  sedately.  Then 
he  scratched  his  head. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  perfectly  still. 

Then  he  made  a  most  uncalled-for  remark,  in 
this  instance  pointless,  mayhap,  but  most  expres¬ 
sive: 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!” 

****** 

As  the  Stranger  and  Nero  separated  on  the  upper 
landing  that  night  a  thunderstorm  burst,  as  it  sepmed, 
directly  over  the  old  house. 

The  man  patted  the  dog’s  head  reassuringly; 
but  the  big  beast,  in  spite  of  the  Stranger’s  calm, 
quiet  voice,  was  all  a-tremble  as  he  sank  down  in  his 
accustomed  place  outside  the  Old  Man’s  door. 
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Within  the  side-hall  there  was  to-night  no  moon¬ 
beam  through  the  window  to  light  the  way,  and  John 
Jones,  after  looking  through  his  pockets  in  vain  for 
a  match,  groped  his  way  to  his  room  as  best  he  could. 

As  he  found  and  opened  the  bedroom  door  a 
furious  blast  of  wind  blew  in  through  the  casement, 
the  ends  of  the  curtains,  drenched  at  the  first  down¬ 
pour,  rising  on  the  gale  and  striking  him  a  stinging 
blow  in  the  face. 

A  lightning  flash,  followed  almost  at  once  by  a 
deafening  peal  of  thunder,  illuminated  the  interior 
of  the  room. 

Closing  the  window,  the  Stranger  stood  watching 
the  storm  as  with  increasing  fury  it  broke  against 
the  trees  on  the  lawn.  There  seemed  no  abatement 
to  the  force  of  the  deluge,  while  the  flashes  continued 
almost  without  break. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  clap.  The  branches 
of  one  of  the  swaying  trees  on  the  lawn  were  lighted 
up  as  with  vivid  blue  lines.  A  splash  of  light  ran 
from  tip  to  trunk  of  the  tree — then  darkness! 

A  moment  later  a  following  flash  showed  him  the 
tree  that  had  been  struck;  now  leafless,  tall,  gaunt, 
one  branching  limb  splintered  where  it  joined  the 
trunk,  its  forked  tip  like  a  dead  hand  resting  down 
on  the  soaking  soil. 

“Bull’s  eye  that  time!”  murmured  the  young  man 
regretfully  as  he  viewed  the  charred  spectre  on  the 
lawn.  Then  he  realized  which  tree  it  was  had  been 
struck.  Only  a  few  hours  ago  the  Old  Man  had 
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caressed  its  rough  surface  lovingly,  commenting  that 
he  had  planted  it  on  his  wedding  day. 

“The  old  boy  will  be  sorry  about  that,”  thought 
the  Stranger  regretfully,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  window. 

A  few  moments  later,  in  spite  of  the  storm  that 
still  raged  outside,  he  was  fast  asleep. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  after  he  had  slipped  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  to  dream  of  Molly-0  and  deep 
violet  eyes,  before  the  last  of  the  lightning  flashes, 
fainter  and  less  frequent,  passed  along,  and  the 
threatening  clouds  overhead,  like  the  Arabs,  folded 
their  tents  and  vanished. 

When  they  did  finally  retreat  below  the  horizon 
they  left  a  deep  blue  sky  over  a  drenched  country¬ 
side. 

On  down  the  road,  from  the  window  of  a  less 
pretentious  farm-house,  another,  not  so  easily  lulled 
to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  turned  back  to  hor 
bdd  only  when  the  last  cloud  had  vanished  and  the 
heavens  had  again  been  sprinkled  with  scintillating 
stardust. 

As  Molly-0  turned  away  from  the  window  she 
sighed,  but  it  was  with  happiness,  for  this  night  her 
Cup  seemed  full  to  overflowing.  And  had  John 
Jones  stood  in  the  shadows  of  that  bedroom  he  had 
sworn  that  some  of  the  stardust  in  the  heavens  above 
had  fallen  into  those  lovely  violet  eyes.  They 
sparkled. 

But  before  the  girl  got  into  her  own  bed  she 
opened  her  door  and,  first  peering  cautiously  down 
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the  hall,  ran  nimbly  across  to  the  door  directly  op¬ 
posite.  Pushing  this  noiselessly  open  she  entered 
and  crossed  to  the  bed  where  Ivy,  her  face  flushed, 
lay  asleep.  The  girl’s  breath  wras  laboured  and  she 
muttered  in  her  slumbers. 

One  hand  lay  on  the  coverlet  and  as  Molly-0 
stroked  it  affectionately  she  felt  a  wave  of  sudden 
rebellion  sweep  over  her.  The  hand,  while  not 
emaciated,  was  so  obviously  that  of  one  in  failing 
health!  As  she  glanced  up  jat  the  window  she  started. 
It  was  open  a  small  way  top  and  bottom.  And  as 
she  looked  a  thin  whorl  of  white  mist  curved  in 
through  the  upper  opening.  Ivy’s  room  was  on  the 
low-lying  side  of  the  house,  facing  the  west,  the  side 
of  the  local  prevailing  winds.  Straining  her  eyes 
Molly-0  could  see  through  the  trees  far  below  in  the 
hollow  the  reflected  stars  shimmering  in  the  swamp- 
water. 

Was  it  really  this  and  not,  as  they  all  declared  so 
emphatically,  the  Hand  of  God? 

“Don’t  blame  God” — the  Stranger  had  thun¬ 
dered  as  he  towered  over  the  little  group  of  wor¬ 
shippers  in  the  room  below.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
that  ever  since  she  could  remember  people  had  been 
blaming  God  for  this  or  that.  She  remembered 
several  vivid  instances  in  her  own  life,  notably  that 
time  when  her  mother  had  been  taken  away.  For 
days  her  girlish  mind,  she  recalled,  had  been  filled 
with  bitterness,  her  heart  fired  with  impotent  rage, 
only  the  more  inflamed  by  the  self-same  impotence. 
She  had  blamed  God  that  time. 
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Then  the  storm  had  passed  just  like  this  tempest 
of  the  elements  to-night. 

As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room  the  sleeping  girl 
murmured  in  her  dreams  and  Molly-0  stooped  to 
kiss  the  warm  brow.  As  she  did  so  she  heard  two 
words  muttered  yearningly  by  the  restless  girl: 

“My  hero!” 

Molly-0  smiled  as  she  tip-toed  softly  out  of  the 
room,  not  in  derision  of  the  other’s  sentiment,  but 
at  the  picture  which  leaped  mistakingly  to  her  mind 
of  Brother  Cummings,  his  pale  eyes  well-guarded 
behind  his  big  glasses,  the  whole  portrait  bearing 
the  underlying  legend — ‘  My  hero”. 

She  still  smiled  as  she  slipped  off  to  sleep  though 
the  pictured  she  had  conjured  up  at  Ivy’s  muttered 
words  soon  vanished.  The  glasses  faded  away; 
the  watery  eyes  disappeared ;  and  in  their  stead 
shone  two  eyes  of  a  brighter  blue.  And  as  these 
eyes,  trembling  with  mysterious  inward  fires,  came 
closer  to  her  own,  she  seemed  to  feel  strong  arms 
circle  about  her  and  a  voice  of  magic  whisper: 

“Molly-O,  I  love  you.” 


CHAPTER  XV 


(7® TIE  Stranger  was  early  awake. 

Through  the  curtains,  the  morning  sun 
shone  strongly,  still  bearing  some  of  the  warmth 
of  late  summer. 

From  the  kitchen  below,  early  as  it  was,  he  could 
hear  sounds  of  activity.  Evidently  the  house¬ 
keeper  was  astir.  Judging  from  the  loud,  inter¬ 
mittent  clang  of  pots  and  pans  she  was  also  evidently 
in  one  of  her  worst  moods.  Possibly  the  storm  had 
affected  her  warped,  tottering  brain.  Maybe  the 
thought  of  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  farm,  doubt¬ 
less  swollen  to  river-size  by  the  torrent  of  rain,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

In  any  event  it  was  a  sympathetically-voiced 
young  man  who  a  few  minutes  later  entered  the  kit¬ 
chen  with  a  pleasant  “good  morning”  on  his  lips. 
Half  a  dozen  times  through  the  meal  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  domestic  in  conversation,  before 
he  finally  realized  the  hopelessness  of  his  self-ap¬ 
pointed  task  and  retreated  into  silence  and  a  word¬ 
less  appreciation  of  his  toast  and  coffee.  “Whatever 
her  faults  she  can  certainly  make  coffee,”  soliliquised 
the  young  man,  as  he  finished  his  second  cup  and 
left  the  house. 

Had  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  some  of 
his  peace  of  mind  and  matitudinal  satisfaction  with 
himself  and  the  world  in  general  might  have  vanished; 
for  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  see  such  a  sardonic 
smile  on  the  face  of  a  human  being  as  that  with 
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which  from  the  other  side  of  the  screen  door  the 
woman  watched  him  make  his  way  to  the  stables. 

Two  hours  later  he  returned  to  the  house  for  a 
much-needed  wash.  Those  two  hours  had  been  well- 
spent  and  showed  the  result  of  a  well-directed 
energy  in  the  new  appearance  presented  by  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  side-stables. 

It  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the  Stranger 
had  put  his  stable  rake  and  shovel  in  one  corner  and 
paused  to  view  his  handiwork. 

In  the  house  he  found  everything  quiet.  The 
woman  had  evidently  finished  her  morning’s  work 
and  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

"Well — Son!”  the  Old  Man  greeted  him  as  he 
entered  the  living-room.  His  wrinkled  face  wreathed 
with  a  kindly  smile  as  he  noted  the  young  man’s 
untidy  appearance. 

‘‘Working,  eh!  Damn  good  thing!  Best  medi¬ 
cine  for  anyone,  well  or  sick!  Only  wish  I  had 
realized  it  years  ago!” 

He  sank  back  rather  wearily  in  his  arm  chair. 
With  a  cheery  reply,  the  Stranger  left  the  room 
striding  toward  the  kitchen-pump,  soap  and  towel 
in  hand. 

For  it  was  nigh  the  hour  to  meet  Molly-O! 

As  he  left  the  house  again  the  Old  Man  cried  out: 

‘‘Call  Nero.  He  needs  a  run.  I’ll  be  all  right.” 

The  big  beast  lumbered  eagerly  to  his  feet  and 
was  off  after  the  Stranger,  the  pair  racing  like  boy 
and  pet  puppy  down  past  the  stables  to  the  orchards 
beyond. 
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Reaching  the  appointed  spot  he  glanced  hurriedly 
about,  but  there  was  no  Molly-0  in  sight  and  he 
threw  himself  down;  at  the  foot  of  a  very  large  apple 
tree  and  waited. 

Nearly  an  entire  minute  passed! 

Then  a  small  green  apple,  which  had  failed  to 
ripen,  fell  at  his  feet,  followed  by  a  second  and  a 
third.  A  moment  later  a  joyous  yelp  came  from 
the  lower  branches  overhead,  and,  looking  upward, 
he  espied  the  laughing  girl,  struggling  terrier  in  her 
arms. 

“If  you  only  knew  what  a  dynamo  he  is  to  try 
to  hold!” — she  gasped. 

“Drop  him.  I’ll  catch  him.” 

“All  right!”  The  little  dog  proved  the  theory 
of  gravitation  and  the  accuracy  of  the  Stranger’s 
eye-sight  all  at  once,  landing  safely  and  comfortably 
in  his  rescuer’s  arms.  A  moment  later  he  was  on 
the  ground  cavorting  around  the  suddenly  rather 
dignified  but  apparently  quite  peaceable  Nero. 

“And  now?” — the  Stranger  looked  up  again  to 
the  tree  branches. 

“And  now,  what?” — came  the  mocking  voice. 

“Well,  it’s  nice  down  here,  and  must  be  rather 
uncomfortable  up  there,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  I  like  it.  If  these  were  only  cocoanuts 
instead  of  apples  I  might  shie  one  at  you,  and  make 
believe  we  were  a  couple  of  apes  way  back  in  primeval 
forests.  I  like  make-believe,  do  you?” 

“Rather!  But  it’s  not  half  so  fine  as  reality.” 
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“0,  isn’t  it,  Kind  Sir?  And  it’s  not  half  so  dan¬ 
gerous  either,  I  suppose  you  will  admit?” 

“I’ll  admit  anything.  Only  hurry  up— or  rather 
down— or  I’ll  have  to  incur  some  of  the  danger  you 
talk  about  and  go  up  after  you.  Even  those  two 
superb  idiots  Adam  and  Eve  had  the  sense  to  stay 
on  the  ground,  even  if  they  did  grab  off  the  odd 
apple.” 

He  made  a  false  move  as  if  to  scale  the  tree. 

“I’m  coming!” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  followed. 

“You  sound  like  Old  Black  Joe.  All  right,  Sir 
Gallant  Knight;  spread  wide  your  arms.” 

It  was  not  a  very  lofty  leap — but  it  was  far  enough 
to  bring  them  very  close  together  as  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  at  the  same  time  smothering  her  willing 
face  with  passionate  kisses. 

How  long  they  stood  there  together  neither  of 
them  could  ever  have  hazarded  a  guess. 

It  was  very  still.  The  two  dogs  had  wandered 
off  a  few  paces  investigating  tree-trunks  and  their 
canine  mysteries. 

Circling  through  the  sun-splashed  morning  air 
a  tardy  and  unlucky  bee,  seeking  long-gone  pollen- 
dust,  droned  nearby. 

****** 

They  heard  a  shot! 

Then  a  second  shot  rang  through  the  stillness 
following  fast  on  the  first  report. 

For  a  moment  man  and  girl  looked  at  each  other 
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in  puzzled  surprise.  Then  across  the  man’s  face 
came  a  look  of  horror. 

For  the  shots  had  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
house!  To  the  girl  who  had  never,  though  kith  and 
kin  of  the  strange  owner  of  that  house,  set  foot 
across  its  threshold,  the  shots  meant  little.  To  the 
Stranger  they  seemed  to  suggest  the  most  horrible 
possibilities. 

“To-night!  I  will  come  to  your  house,”  he 
whispered  to  the  mystified  girl  in  a  strained  voice. 
Then: 

“Nero!”  he  called. 

But  Nero  was  nowhere  in  sight.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  shooting  he  had  vanished  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  house. 

At  break-neck  speed  the  Stranger  darted  toward 
the  house.  He  knew  not  what,  but  some  mysterious 
force  impelled  him  onward.  It  was  only  a  very  few 
moments  later  before  he  reached  the  back  kitchen 
door  and  flinging  it  open  rushed  in.  Even  as  he 
entered  the  house,  through  the  orchard  across  the 
lane  from  where  he  and  Molly-0  had  met  slunk  a 
sinister  figure,  eyes  ablaze,  an  incoherent  muttering 
falling  from  the  distorted  lips. 

As  the  Stranger  strode  rapidly  across  the  kitchen 
the  door  of  the  living-room  beyond  crashed  open 
and  a  savage  form  shot  by  him  literally  hurtling  itself 
out  through  the  screen  door  of  the  kitchen.  Nero! 

In  the  living-room  the  Stranger  found  him. 

As  he  entered  he  could  see  the  top  of  the  Old 
Man’s  head  over  the  back  of  the  armchair.  He  was 
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facing  the  far  wall  and  had  evidently  been  looking 
up  at  the  portrait  of  his  long-dead  wife  over  the 
fireplace. 

Treading  softly,  for  he  sensed  the  tragedy,  the 
Stranger  moved  over  to  the  side  of  the  chair  and 
looked  down  at  the  motionless  figure. 

The  Old  Man  was  quite  dead. 

Over  the  wrinkled  face  had  spread  a  smile  as  of 
peace,  and  yet,  without  marring  this,  there  wa6 
present  a  certain  something  of  the  old  look  of  tolerant 
cynicism. 

The  hands  were  folded  easily  in  his  lap. 

But  there  was  no  pistol  either  in  those  hands  or 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

Whoever  had  fired  those  two  shots  into  the  Old 
Man’s  breast,  it  had  not  been  the  victim  himself. 
This  was  no  suicide. 

With  a  hurried  search  the  Stranger  satisfied  him¬ 
self  there  was  no  one  now  in  the  room.  A  further 
quick  investigation  convinced  him  the  house  itself 
harboured  no  murderer.  The  front  screen-door  was 
still  latched.  The  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
were  down.  The  one  who  had  killed  the  Old  Man 
had  left  the  house  before  the  Stranger  arrived,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  through  the  same  kitchen-door  where 
he  had  entered. 

And  it  was  that  murderer  Nero  had  sped  after 
when  the  Great  Dane  dashed  out  of  the  house! 

Standing  by  the  Old  Man’s  chair  the  Stranger 
looked  down  at  the  set  face  and  tears  welled  into  his 
eyes.  The  spectacle  of  death  in  all  its  various  violent 
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forms  was  no  new  experience  for  him  to  encounter. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  short  time  he  had  known  the  old 
recluse  a  sympathetic  bond  had  developed  between 
them,  and  its  sudden  severance  left  him  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  void.  Out  of  the  night,  as  it  were,  in 
reality  as  in  metaphor,  the  Old  Man  had  taken  him 
into  his  house.  No  questions  had  he  asked.  No 
slightest  demand  for  information  as  to  the  other’s 
past  had  he  advanced.  And  together  in  their  brief 
companionship  the  two  men,  one  old,  the  other 
young,  had  seemed  to  slough  and  cast  away  their 
bitter  outlook  on  Life. 

As  he  stood  there,  something  of  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  there  came  a  sudden  loud  knocking  at 
the  front  door.  He  hurried  forward  and  threw  it 
open.  Uncle  Eph  stood  there  on  the  threshold. 

"What’s  the  matter?  Anything  wrong?  Molly- 
0  said  she  heard  shots  from  the  house  here.” 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  past  the  Stranger  and 
entered  the  living-room.  A  glance  showed  him  that 
the  Old  Man  was  dead. 

From  beneath  his  shaggy  brows  he  peered  deeply, 
almost  suspiciously,  at  the  young  man. 

"Where’s  the  gun?” 

"Gone — with  the  person  who  used  it,  apparently,” 
answered  the  Stranger. 

“H’m.  Guess  the  police  will  find  it  all  right.” 

Something  in  his  tone  arrested  the  Stranger’s 
attention. 

"I  say,  what  are  you  getting  at?” 
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“Oh,  nothing.  Where’s  the  woman?  There’s 
a  woman  around  here?” 

“Cherchez  la  femme!”  The  Stranger  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“I  don’t  know  what  your  saying,  but  be  careful, 
young  man.  There’s  been  murder  here,  and  murder 
will  out,  you  know.” 

Suddenly  the  young  man’s  face  hardened.  The 
eyes  glinted. 

“Look  here,  Uncle  Eph.  I  never  had  much  use 
for  you  ever  since  that  time  you  lifted  a  pitchfork 
to  stab  the  terrier.  That  told  me  about  all  I  want  to 
know  about  you.  Underneath  that  hypocritical 
skin  of  yours  you  have  about  as  mean  and  contempt¬ 
ible  a  spirit  as  any  man  I  ever  met.  I’m  only  telling 
you  this  to  let  you  know  that  I  don’t  want  any  of 
your  damned  impudence.”  He  continued: 

“Now,  you  came  over  here  to  help.  So  let’s  see 
you  get  busy.  First  of  all  get  out  of  the  house — 
quick!  Run  to  the  nearest  house  with  a  telephone. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  doctor,  and,  after 
that,  the  sheriff.  Hustle  them  here  as  fast  as  they 
can  come.  I’m  only  a  sort  of  hired-help  around 
here,  but  until  someone  in  authority  arrives  I’m  in 
charge.  See!  Now,  please  get  the  hell  out  of  here!” 

Uncle  Eph  a  moment  later  was  running  on  down 
the  road  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  At 
Joe  Wright’s  farm  he  rushed  breathless  up  to  the 
house  and  burst  in  upon  Mrs.  Wright  as  that  es¬ 
timable  lady  propelled  a  heavy  iron  back  and  forth 
over  various  items  of  the  weekly  wash. 

11 
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With  a  breathless  grunt  he  rushed  to  the  wall- 
telephone.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  affair  with  a 
handle  that  had  to  be  spun  around  to  attract  a  mad¬ 
deningly  indifferent  operator  in  the  nearest  town. 

Five  miles  away  this  operator  coddled  her  gum 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other  as  the  excited  Uncle 
Eph  told  her  the  details,  as  he  knew  or  guessed  them, 
of  the  tragedy.  A  few  minutes  later  a  country 
doctor  was  speeding  over  the  side-roads  in  his  noisy 
runabout,  while  a  hunt  for  the  sheriff  had  been  in¬ 
stituted.  He  was  soon  located  playing  pool  at  the 
Grange  Club;  and  he,  likewise,  along  with  two  rural 
constables,  was  quickly  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  shooting. 

“Not  much  loss  to  anyone  anyhow” — the  sheriff 
grumbled  to  one  of  the  constables  during  a  moment’s 
halt,  as  the  other  officer  got  out  to  crank  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  had  stalled  at  a  road-crossing  for  no 
apparent  reason  whatsoever. 

A  bulletin  telling  in  a  few  brief  words  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Old  Man,  who  for  years  past  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  gossip  throughout  the 
district,  was  soon  pasted  up  on  the  front  window 
of  the  Weekly  Star,  the  newspaper  office,  so  that 
all  who  ran  might  read.  Only  none  ran.  Every¬ 
body  just  stood  and  gaped. 

Every  time  a  bulletin  was  pasted  on  the  Star 
window  a  thrill  ran  through  the  little  town.  It 
might  mean  anything,  war,  famine,  pestilence,  even 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  first  to  leave  his  desk  in  his  upstairs 
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office  to  scan  this  particular  notice  was  a  worried- 
looking  little  lawyer.  This  was  the  Old  Man’s 
legal  adviser.  Only  the  previous  day  on  his  epochal 
journey  to  town  the  dead  man  had  mounted  the  dark 
stairs  to  sit  in  his  office  for  a  few  brief  moments 
discussing  his  affairs. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  bulletin  sank  into  his 
legal  mind  the  worried  little  man  appeared  even  more 
perturbed  than  ever.  He  hurried  back  up  to  his 
office  and  after  locking  the  door  securely  opened  a 
cabinet  behind  his  desk.  From  this  he  drew  forth 
a  bottle  of  gin  and,  measuring  out  three  fingers — 
his  customary  nerve-sedative  was  only  two — he 
gulped  the  drink  down  at  one  swallow. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  think. 

Meantime  a  small  but  interesting  group  was 
gathering  in  the  back  office  of  James  Penfold, 
general  merchant.  For  James  Penfold,  as  all  the 
world  well  knew,  was  a  second  cousin  to  the  Old 
Man  who  had  just  met  such  sudden  death,  and  after 
the  granddaughter,  who  obviously  had  been  so  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  dead  man,  was  his  nearest  known  rela¬ 
tive.  Prospects  were  very  good,  Mr.  James  Pen¬ 
fold  confided  to  himself,  as  with  a  su  table  sigh  he 
acknowledged  the  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
those  about  him.  His  worthy  wife  was  in  the  group 
and  was  already  wracking  her  mind  to  determine 
how  she  could  contrive  suitable  mourning  without 
unwise  or  too-hasty  expenditure.  After  the  will 
had  been  probated  it  would  be  different,  of  course; 
but  until  then — ! 
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“And  maybe  we’ll  buy  a  new  car  right  away,  eh, 
dad?” — suggested  Thomas  Penfold,  son  of  James 
Penfold,  and  likely  the  ultimate  heir  to  that  fortune, 
which,  though  none  mentioned  it  specifically,  was  in 
everybody’s  mind. 

“Better  see  the  lawyer  right  away,  James,” 
advised  Cartmill,  proprietor,  editor,  reporter  and 
type-setter,  all  in  one,  of  the  Weekly  Star. 

“No  telling  what  that  granddaughter’s  step¬ 
father  might  be  up  to.  They  say  the  Old  Man  was 
worth  near  a  million,  what  with  stocks  and  bonds 
and  mortgages  and  such  like.” 

Half  the  community  was  in  the  street  an  hour 
later  as  James  and  Mrs.  Penfold  marched  sedately 
out  to  the  Ford  touring  car  parked  in  front  of  the 
store  with  Thomas  Penfold,  very  much  the  important 
young  man  of  the  world,  at  the  wheel.  Though 
such  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Penfold  had 
contrived  a  very  creditable  transformation  of  an  old- 
fashioned  black  gown,  which  she  had  once  bought 
for  a  projected  trip  with  Mr.  Penfold  to  New  York. 
The  trip  had  never  come  off  and  the  gown,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  gone  on;  for  the 
social  life  of  the  little  town  afforded  scant  excuse  for 
such  finery.  Shorn  now  of  jet,  and  considerably 
shortened,  the  gown,  following  that  mysterious  re¬ 
volving  of  the  dictatorial  wheel  of  fashion,  was 
passably  in  keeping  with  the  mode  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Penfold  handed  her  into  the  waiting  car  with  all  due 
ceremony.  Then  he  took  his  place  beside  her  and 
signalled  to  his  son  to  proceed. 
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While  Mrs.  Penfold  had  donned  her  mourning 
costume  and  young  Thomas  had  cleaned  up  the  car, 
Mr.  Penfold  had  sought  out  the  lawyer.  But  a 
locked  door  had  confronted  him  at  the  little  up¬ 
stairs  office;  and  though  the  worried-looking  legal 
man  had  been  seen  to  enter  his  office  and  had  not 
been  seen  to  leave  it  again,  prolonged  pleading  and 
violent  knocking  had  failed  to  elicit  any  response 
from  the  interior.  As  Mr.  Penfold  had  turned  away, 
he  had  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the  key-hole. 

“Probably  drunk,”  he  had  muttered,  as  he  made 
his  way  back  to  the  car. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  remainder  of  that  day  was  chaotic.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Penfolds  the  Stranger  re¬ 
treated  into  the  background. 

Interviewed  by  the  doctor  and  the  police,  he  felt 
that  his  part  had  now  been  played.  The  doctor 
opined  that  the  bullets  which  ended  the  Old  Man’s 
life  had  been  fired  from  a  distance  of  at  least  several 
feet.  This  precluded  the  possibility  of  suicide  and, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  the  pistol,  pointed  almost 
conclusively  to  murder. 

In  the  absence  of  the  woman-servant,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that,  if  not  herself  responsible, 
she  knew  more  about  the  affair  than  anyone  else. 
On  the  other  hand  someone  suggested  she,  too, 
might  have  met  a  violent  death  at  the  hand  of  the 
unknown  murderer. 

The  sheriff  and  his  two  constables  at  all  events 
went  into  committee,  as  it  were,  and  after  tabulating 
the  known  facts  in  approved  police  fashion  gravely 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  be  located. 

They  grouped  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  back 
veranda;  and  as  each  fact  was  specified,  the  sheriff, 
with  a  mighty  blow  of  one  huge  fist  into  the  open 
palm  of  the  other  hand,  brought  home  further  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  theory  he  might  be  developing,  with  a 
decisive : 

“See,  that’s  it!” 

Though  not  invited  to  participate,  the  Stranger 
lounged  nearby. 
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“Maybe  the  woman  was  murdered,  too,  and  her 
body  done  away  with,”  he  interposed  gently.  The 
sheriff  turned  on  him  scornfully. 

“What  do  you  know  about  it,  anyhow?  You 
didn’t  see  the  shooting,  did  you?  Or  maybe  you’ll 
be  telling  us  you  done  it  yourself.  You  didn't  do 
it,  did  you.” 

The  very  possibility  seemed  to  strike  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  a  disconcerting  force.  Who  was 
this  hired  man  anyhow?  Where  did  he  come  from? 
Did  he  know  more  than  he  should  know  about  the 
whole  affair? 

The  Stranger  looked  sadly  away  across  the  lawn 
at  the  side  of  the  house.  He  could  just  make  out 
the  tip  of  the  broken  branch  of  the  maple-tree  struck 
by  lightning  the  previous  night.  The  corner  of 
the  house  hid  the  rest  of  the  branches. 

“No,” — and  his  words  were  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  sigh — “No,  gentlemen.  I  didn’t  do  it.  I 
have  found  the  world  too  lacking  in  friends  to  want  to 
lose  one  of  them — one  of  the  best,  I  think,  I  ever  had.” 

“A  friend?”— the  sheriff  was  puzzled.  “I  thought 
you  were  just  a  hired-hand  around  the  place.” 

“Maybe  I  was,  in  a  kind  of  way.  But  we  had  no 
arrangement.  I  will  just  stay  around  until  after 
the  funeral.” 

“Yes,  you’d  better  stay.  And  Constable  Wil¬ 
loughby  here  will  see  that  you  do.  Hear  that, 
Constable?” 

He  literally  bellowed  forth  the  query. 

The  phlegmatic  Willoughby  heard  and  assented, 
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inwardly  wishing  his  chief  would  adopt  a  more 
soothing  general  tone  of  address.  Somehow,  boot¬ 
leg  wasn’t  what  it  used  to  be;  and  it  left  one’s  nerves 
a  bit  frazzled  the  following  day.  He  was  jumpy. 

The  Penfolds  took  possession  of  the  helm,  and 
on  arrival  of  the  undertaker  with  a  black  cloth- 
covered  casket  the  Old  Man  was  laid  out  in  state 
in  the  front  living-room. 

Mrs.  Penfold  wiped  away  a  befitting  tear  as  she 
gazed  down  with  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  her 
husband’s  second  cousin.  She  had  seldom  laid  eyes 
on  him  in  life,  but  the  dear  old  gentlemen  did  “seem 
so  easy-like  and  peaceful  lying  there,  that  one  could 
almost  say  with  the  preachers,  ‘0  Death,  where  is 
thy  sting’?” 

Then  she  bustled  out  to  the  kitchen  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  neighbours  who  were  certain  to 
arrive  in  numbers  for  the  funeral.  Few  of  them  had 
ever  before  been  inside  the  old  house,  and  they  would 
now  be  only  too  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  satisfy  their  community  curiosity. 

“Well,  she  would  soon  change  all  that,”  declared 
Mrs.  Penfold,  as  she  took  possession  of  the  kitchen. 

The  magnificent  old  house  would  become  the 
social  center  of  the  district,  and,  incidently,  she 
herself  the  pivot,  the  rather  condescending  hostess, 
about  whom  the  district  should  revolve. 

She  would  be  gracious.  None  would  ever  be 
able  to  find  fault  with  her  on  that  score.  But  she 
would  be  firm  in  the  social  enforcements,  and  to  a 
fitting  degree  satisfactorily  exclusive. 
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James  Penfold  after  viewing  the  arrangements 
with  satisfaction,  produced  a  long  cigar  and  retired 
to  the  front  lawn  where,  from  the  comfortable  depths 
of  an  easy-chair  he  had  carried  outside,  he  surveyed 
the  surrounding  property,  the  stately  trees  and  shrubs 
and  the  road  beyond.  And  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  he  took  stock  of  the  neighbours  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  along  the  highway.  It  seemed  the  World 
and  his  Wife  and  all  their  little  Children  had  occasion 
to  pass  that  way  to-day!  For  there  was  none  so 
uninformed  for  miles  around  who  by  now  had  not 
heard  of  the  Old  Man’s  end. 

The  big  house,  always  a  point  of  interest,  took 
on  a  new  glamour  following  the  tragedy. 

Tom,  after  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  house  and 
property,  had  clattered  back  in  the  touring-car  to 
the  town  to  fetch  Sally  Dunning,  one  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
fold’s  satellites,  who  would  be  permitted,  for  a  small 
consideration,  to  assist  the  Great  Lady  during  the 
next  few  trying  days.  Incidently,  the  trip  afforded 
Thomas  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  assembled  young 
manhood  of  the  district  the  details  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  Grange  Club,  by  which  lofty  name  went  the 
local  public  pool-room. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Sheriff  and 
Roberts,  the  second  constable,  made  a  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  the  premises  and  property,  searching  for 
the  missing  woman.  They  returned  after  a  two- 
hour  hunt  to  announce  their  failure.  The  woman 
had  apparently  vanished. 

Meanwhile  on  down  the  road,  Molly-0  and 
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Uncle  Eph  were  having  a  very  heated  interview  in 
the  front  living-room. 

“Molly-O.  You  were  the  Old  Man’s  nearest 
relative,  and,  while  he  did  not  treat  you  or  your 
father  as  a  Christian  should,  your  duty  is  quite  plain, 
if  only  for  my  sake  and  that  of  your  sister,  Ivy. 
You  must  go  up  to  the  house  with  me.” 

“Uncle  Eph,  you  have  said  that  twenty  times 
in  the  past  hour.  Once  and  for  all  let  me  tell  you  I 
will  not  go.  Grandfather  didn’t  want  me  when  he 
was  alive,  so  I  don’t  think  he  needs  me  now  he  is 
dead.” 

“But,  don’t  you  see,  girl?  James  Penfold  and  his 
wife  and  son  have  already  come  out  from  town  and 
taken  possession.  Are  they  going  to  walk  off  with 
everything?  Besides,  don’t  forget  your  grandfather 
held  a  mortgage  for  its  full  value  on  this  place. 

‘‘When  he  gave  this  farm  over  to  your  father  he 
only  did  it  in  that  way.  Perhaps  he  thought  your 
dad  might  sell  it  if  he  gave  it  outright.  It’s  true  that 
he  never  claimed  any  interest  on  the  mortgage;  but 
if  these  Penfolds  take  charge  heaven  only  knows 
what  they  will  insist  on.” 

“Well,  let  them  insist.  We  can  move  away, 
can’t  we?  I  want  to  move  away  from  here  any¬ 
way.” 

With  this  the  girl  commenced  to  sob  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  Skipper  at  her  heels,  she  wandered  off 
to  the  orchard  refusing  to  continue  the  controversy. 

Uncle  Eph  almost  wept  with  exasperation. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


WHATEVER  Mrs.  Penfold’s  ambitious  dream¬ 
ing,  that  very  efficient  woman  with  her  im¬ 
ported  assistant,  Sally  Dunning,  was  able  to 
serve  up  a  very  creditable  evening  meal. 

The  sun  had  set  beyond  the  windbreak  when 
she  came  to  the  kitchen-door  and  informed  the 
Sheriff  apd  his  officers  that  the  meal  was  ready. 

“You  can  have  yours  immediately  afterward,” 
she  declared  to  the  Stranger  in  a  somewhat  con¬ 
ciliatory  tone.  Hired-men  were  handy  sometimes, 
she  reflected,  and  worth  keeping  around,  specially 
when  funds  were  likely  to  be  plentiful. 

The  Stranger  recovered  some  of  his  old-time 
sangfroid. 

“Let  good  health  wait  on  appetite  and  both  on 
Mrs.  Penfold!”  he  replied  with  a  courtly  bow. 

The  smile  on  the  good  lady’s  face  froze  solid. 
What  in  heaven’s  name  did  the  fellow  mean 
anyway?  Was  he  just  plain  impudent?  And  in 
her  own  house  at  that!  It  soon  would  be  “her  own 
house”  at  all  events. 

Seated  about  the  kitchen  table — it  would  be 
time  enough  later  to  use  the  dining-room  with  its 
heavy  walnut  furniture — she  expressed  herself : 

“Well,  one  thing  about  here  will  have  to  go,  and 
right  away,  too.  That’s  the  hired-man,  impudent 
fellow!” 

“Who?  John  Jones?”  queried  the  Sheriff  sharply. 
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“The  same,”  declared  Mrs.  Penfold,  as  she  set 
the  teapot  down  with  determination. 

“No,  you  don’t!  Not  yet,  anyhow,”  rejoined  the 
Senior  Representative  of  the  Law  with  equal  em¬ 
phasis  : 

“Not  until  this  here  case  is  all  cleaned  up  and 
settled.  Nobody  leaves  here  until  I  do,  and  I  don’t 
leave  until  we  know  all  about  everything.” 

Mrs.  Penfold  had  almost  forgotten  the  calling  of 
her  guests.  Abruptly  brought  to  a  realization  of  this 
she  meekly  acquiesced,  to  outward  appearance  at 
least,  and  decided  to  bide  her  time. 

Not  so  complacent,  however,  was  the  Sheriff! 
With  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  brows — white,  bushy 
brows  they  were — he  glowered  across  the  table  at 
Constable  Willoughby,  whose  hand,  poor  fellow, 
still  shook  and  trembled  from  the  effects  of  the 
illegal  potations  of  the  night  before  as  he  raised  his 
tea-cup. 

“Willoughby!  I  thought  I  told  you  to  keep 
that  hired-man  in  sight!” 

The  constable  needed  no  second  hint.  He 
hurriedly  left  his  place  and  opening  the  kitchen- 
door  strode  out  on  to  the  veranda. 

John  Jones  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

“Where  are  you,  Jones?” — he  bellowed. 

The  smiling  face  of  the  Stranger  suddenly  peered 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“Shush!  Not  a  word!” 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  wink. 

“Come  with  me.” 
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The  smiling  face  disappeared  again. 

Constable  Willoughby  descended  and  walked 
around  to  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“What’s  up?” 

“Shush,”  repeated  the  Stranger  in  a  mysterious 
voice,  putting  a  warning  finger  to  his  lips. 

“Would  you  like  a  shot?” 

“Whadda  you  mean?  A  drink?” 

“Right,  first  time!” 

“Would  I,  just!  Say,  are  you  joking?  I’m 
not  feeling  very  well  and  I’m  not  in  any  humour  to 
be  joked  with.” 

“Follow  me,”  came  the  Stranger’s  honeyed  whis¬ 
per. 

Through  the  gathering  gloom  he  crept  after  the 
figure  of  the  Stranger  until  the  latter  paused  outside 
a  low  window,  apparently  leading  into  the  cellar 
under  the  house.  This  he  pushed  noiselessly  in¬ 
ward,  and  getting  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  he 
slowly  backed  into  the  darker  gloom  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  Without  a  sound  he  lowered  himself  to  the 
floor  and  then  held  the  window  wide  open  for  the 
constable. 

“You  seem  quite  handy  at  this  kind  of  thing” — 
grunted  the  constable  as  he  prepared  to  follow. 

“We’re  all  of  us  looking  for  openings  in  this  world, 
my  friend,”  declared  the  Stranger. 

“Well,  you’re  some  window-opener  anyhow,” 
agreed  the  constable,  adding — 

“If  you’re  as  good  a  bottle-opener!”  and  his  lips 
came  together  with  an  anticipatory  smack. 
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For  answer  the  Stranger  produced  a  match  and 
striking  it  on  the  stone  wall  lighted  the  stub  of  a 
candle  resting  on  a  small  shelf  beside  a  closed  door. 
With  a  dexterous  twist  he  removed  the  staple  holding 
the  door-lock  and  swung  open  the  door.  Holding 
the  candle  aloft  he  entered  and  invited  the  con¬ 
stable  to  follow. 

For  a  moment  the  officer  blinked  stupidly.  Was 
he  really  in  his  senses?  Was  this  a  stage  of  the 
d.t’s.  he  had  never  yet  passed  through!  On  every 
side  stood  long  shelves,  each  bearing  its  full  com¬ 
plement  of  wines  and  liquors,  all  of  it  the  finest  of 
imported,  pre-prohibition  stock. 

“What  will  you  have?”  enquired  the  Stranger, 
putting  the  candle  down  on  a  shelf  and  indicating 
one  row  of  bottles  after  another. 

“Lord  have  mercy  on  me!”  sighed  the  constable. 
“I  don’t  know.  Just  let  me  have  this,  I  guess.” 
As  he  spoke  he  lifted  down  a  large  bottle  of  Jamaica 
rum.  A  plank  near  the  floor,  once  evidently  loaded 
like  the  other  shelves  with  bottles,  but  now  empty, 
offered  itself  as  a  seat.  The  constable  flopped  down 
and  extracted  a  cork-screw  from  his  pocket.  A 
moment  later  he  raised  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and 
gulped  down  a  long  drink. 

It  was  genuine  rum,  but  long  dallying  with  bootleg 
had  hardened  the  constable’s  palate  and  the  potent 
liquid  at  first  seemed  to  him  like  the  mildest  of 
whiskies. 

The  Stranger  eyed  him  with  appreciative  ad¬ 
miration. 
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“Say,  Mr.  Jones,”  declared  the  now  rosily  con¬ 
tented  constable  as  he  paused  between  a  third  and 
fourth  gulp,  “you  don’t  mind  me  not  talking  very 
much,  do  you?  Some  people  like  to  talk  a  lot  while 
they’re  drinking,  tell  stories  and  jokes,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  don’t.  One  thing  at  a  time,  say 
I,  and  when  I’m  drinking  I  haven’t  any  time  to 
talk.” 

That  the  Stranger  did  not  choose  to  drink  also 
passed  his  notice  completely. 

“Be  back  in  a  minute,”  whispered  the  Stranger 
when  at  last  he  saw  the  constable  apparently  settled 
for  the  night. 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  latter  with  quite  superb 
indifference.  “See  you  later.” 

Two  minutes  thereafter  the  Stranger  stood  out¬ 
side  the  cellar  window.  A  few  pale  stars  were 
already  twinkling  overhead  and  by  their  white  light 
he  made  his  way  quickly  to  the  high-road.  Setting 
off  at  a  dog-trot  he  soon  brought  up  outside  Uncle 
Eph’s  house.  Several  windows  showed  lights. 
Evidently  the  occupants  of  the  house  were  widely 
distributed  in  the  various  rooms  that  night. 

Vaulting  the  front  fence  he  made  his  way  quietly 
up  to  the  stoop  of  the  house. 

He  would  wait  on  the  veranda  for  a  while. 
Someone  might  come  out  and  then  he  would  ask 
to  see  Molly-O.  Perhaps  Molly-0  would  be  the  one 
to  come  out  herself.  He  sank  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  stoop  and  leaned  his  back  against  a  post. 

The  night  was  fast  darkening  and  the  stars  that 
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had  seemed  so  pale  a  short  time  ago  now  glittered 
like  diamonds  scattered  heavily  on  thick  purple 
velvet. 

Over  a  row  of  maples  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roadway  he  could  make  out  the  top  of  the  full  moon 
slowly  rising  to  its  appointed  place  in  the  heavens. 
It  was  the  Harvest  Moon! 

Far  away  an  owl  hooted. 

As  its  plaintive  call  echoed  away  a  cold,  moist 
object  burrowed  into  the  Stranger’s  hands. 

Skipper’s  nose! 

The  man  smiled  and  stroked  the  terrier’s  soft, 
silky  ears. 

“Good  old  Skipper!  What  a  lot  has  happened 
since  you  and  I  ambled  out  of  that  hospital  together! 
And  now — I  wonder  what  lies  ahead!  I  have  been 
dreaming,  Skipper,  dreaming  that  Life  could  be 
happy  and  worth-while,  and  that  some  of  its  happi¬ 
ness  might  be  mine.” 

Skipper  burrowed  closer. 

“What  shall  I  do,  Skipper?  Just  go  on  and  on 
and  on— as  before?  Treasuring  my  new  dream? 
It  would  be  so  lonely,  though — that  way!” 

“It  would  be,  wouldn’t  it?  So  very  lonely!” 

The  Stranger  started.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
veranda-post,  well  back  in  the  shadow,  her  feet 
curled  up  .beneath  her,  sat  Molly-O.  She  had  doubt¬ 
lessly  been  sitting  there  when  he  first  came,  Skipper 
in  her  arms. 

“Am  I  rude — eavesdropping?” — Molly-O’s  voice 
continued  from  the  shadow. 
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“Love  is  its  own  secret.  It  has  no  others,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man,  his  hand  closing  over  her  clasped 
fingers. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  one  of  those  warm,  full 
intervals  that  mortals  hesitate  to  break.  Life  holds 
so  few  of  them. 

And  during  that  silence  the  moon  seemed  to  have 
lifted  itself  half  clear  of  the  ridge  of  maples. 

“What  a  lot  has  happened  since  we  parted  in  the 
orchard  this  morning,  Molly-O!” 

“Yes.  The  world  seems  to  have  gone  topsy¬ 
turvy,” — sighed  the  girl  dreamily.  She  seemed  to 
hesitate.  Then  she  asked: 

“Was  he — was  my  grandfather  quite  dead  when 
you  got  there?” 

“Yes.  Of  course  that  demented  servant-woman 
must  have  shot  him — after  all  those  years!  You 
know  the  story,  Molly-O,  how  she  nursed  a  life-long 
craving  for  revenge  all  because  he  laughed  when  her 
husband  rescued  the  wrong  boy?” 

“Yes,  mother  told  me  about  that.  And  the 
‘wrong  boy’  was  my  father!” 

The  man’s  hand  closed  tighter  about  the  girl’s. 

She  continued: 

“I  suppose  I  should  hate  grandfather.  But  I 
don’t.  Not  now.  I  always  thought  I  did.  I  sup¬ 
pose  now  I  just  feel  sorry  for  him,  sorry  that  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  he  was.” 

“Yes,  Molly-O!  He  treated  you  abominably. 
But  I  rather  think  at  the  end  he  was  sorry.  He  was 
a  strange  man,  Molly-O,  one  of  those  strong,  single- 
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purpose  men  who  are  built  for  success,  and  cannot 
understand  or  brook  failure.  When  your  grand¬ 
mother  was  taken  from  him  he  just  sank  into  a  sea 
of  despondency.  At  the  last  he  regretted  all  this. 
He  realized  his  mistake — too  late.” 

“Tell  me — I  have  never  set  foot  in  that  house — 
tell  me,  did  you  see  a  picture  of  that  woman — my 
grandmother,  who  died,  I  mean?” — asked  the  girl. 

“Yes,  Molly-O.  He  had  hung  it  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  front  living-room,  and,  dear  girl,  it  is 
so  like  you,  the  same  forehead,  the  same  deep,  smiling 
glance!  He  worshipped  that  portrait.  It  was  the 
last  thing  on  earth  he  saw,  for  when  I  found  him  he 
was  sitting  in  his  armchair  facing  it.” 

The  moon  now  had  fully  cleared  the  maple  trees 
and  as  he  turned  to  look  at  her  its  rays  glistened  on 
the  lovely  moist  lashes  of  the  girl. 

She  sighed,  and  her  head  sank  down  on  his 
shoulder. 

“I  never  saw  him — the  last  of  my  people — and 
I  am  quite  alone  now.” 

The  encircling  arm  held  her  tighter. 

“No,  not  quite  alone — dear.” 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  and  the  lips  so  close  to  his 
murmured  in  echo: 

“Not  quite.” 

The  moon,  dwindling  as  it  rose,  was  far  above 
the  tree-tops  when  at  last  the  girl  slipped  from  his 
arms  and  with  a  soft  “good  night”  turned  to  leave 
him,  Skipper,  half  asleep,  in  her  arms. 

He  watched  the  door  close,  and  then  retraced 
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his  steps  to  the  roadway.  As  he  turned  to  blow  a 
kiss  in  the  direction  of  the  house  the  last  light  up¬ 
stairs  went  out.  The  blind  was  lifted  and  in  the 
moonlight  he  could  see  a  white  arm  waved  in  fare¬ 
well. 

They  were  golden  thoughts  in  all  verity  that 
danced  through  his  brain  as  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  earthly  home  of  the  Old  Man. 

He  crept  noiselessly  in  through  the  unlocked 
kitchen-door  and  made  his  way  up  to  the  corridor 
leading  to  his  room. 

As  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  bedroom  he  was 
greeted  with  a  series  of  staccato  snores. 

Striking  a  match  he  looked  down  into  the  blotchy 
face  of  the  hope  and  heir  of  the  Penfolds,  Thomas. 

The  young  man  murmured  something  in  his  sleep 
about  “off  the  red  into  the  side  pocket,”  and  turned 
his  head  fretfully  away  from  the  light. 

The  Stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
from  the  room.  He  would  seek  rest  elsewhere.  As 
he  passed  through  the  living-room  he  struck  another 
match  and  stood  for  a  moment  beside  the  casket 
where  the  Old  Man,  as  it  seemed,  slept  so  peacefully. 
Strange,  what  a  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between 
them  in  a  few  short  days,  he  soliloquised.  Suddenly 
the  match  went  out  and  he  tossed  the  end  aside. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  casket  had  been  so 
placed  that  the  Old  Man  faced  the  portrait  of  his 
dead  wife  over  the  fireplace.  As  the  match  went 
out  the  Stranger  saw  that  the  moon,  now  far  above 
in  the  heavens,  as  it  filtered  through  the  window 
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shone  full  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the  portrait.  In 
the  wan  light  the  woman’s  eyes  seemed  to  smile  in 
a  way  he  had  not  noticed  before.  It  was  as  if  a  long, 
long  wait  had  ended. 

Was  Love  like  that,  thought  the  man  as  he  stood 
there.  Was  it,  then,  everlasting?  And  were  souls 
that  had  loved  inseparable,  impervious  to  space  and 
time?  It  was  a  beautiful  thought.  Reverently  he 
tiptoed  softly  out  of  the  house  and  made  his  way 
to  the  stables.  Here  in  a  loft  he  found  some  hay, 
old  and  dusty,  but  otherwise  attractive  enough  after 
the  strenuous  events  of  the  day.  He  flung  himself 
down  and  closed  his  eyes. 

But  the  day  for  him  was  not  yet  over.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  something  and  leaping  to  his  feet 
he  left  the  loft  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house. 
But  he  did  not  enter  by  the  door  this  time.  In¬ 
stead  he  lowered  himself  through  the  basement 
window  and  entered  the  cellar  room  where,  it  seemed 
like  centuries  ago,  he  had  left  Constable  Willoughby. 

As  he  had  expected! 

There  sat  the  officer  on  the  floor  in  a  corner. 
And  the  bottle  beside  him  was  quite  empty! 

Half  shoving,  half  pulling,  he  managed  to  bring 
the  constable  through  the  window  into  the  open. 
Crawling  down  again  into  the  cellar  he  replaced  the 
bolt  on  the  door  and  then  made  his  way  back  to 
where  the  constable,  inert  and  quite  dead  to  the  world, 
still  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  grass. 

With  a  quick  movement  he  raised  the  officer, 
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flung  him  over  his  shoulder  and  made  his  way  once 
again  to  the  stables. 

Up  into  the  loft  he  carried  the  by  no  means 
featherweight  burden,  depositing  him  finally  in  a 
heap  of  hay. 

Two  minutes  later  he  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Feeling  bad?” 

Constable  Willoughby,  prone  on  his  back 
on  his  bed  of  hay,  opened  one  blod-shot  eye 
and  regarded  the  Stranger  miserably. 

“Bad?  Oh  no!  Fit  as  a  fiddle,  one  of  those 
fiddles  they  forgot  to  put  any  resin  on.” 

It  was  broad  daylight  and  the  Stranger  had 
awakened  refreshed  from  a  dreamless  slumber.  Not 
so  the  unfortunate  officer  of  the  law.  He  groaned 
and  rolled  over  on  his  side,  lay  motionless  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  then  with  an  almost  superhuman  effort 
sat  upright. 

“Thought  you  would  feel  like  that,  so  I  brought 
along  a  bit  of  a  'pick-me-up'.”  He  extended  a  tum¬ 
bler  and  the  officer  took  it  with  a  shaky  hand. 
Constable  Willoughby  eyed  it  critically. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Vinegar,  an  egg,  Worcester  Sauce  and  a  dash 
of  gin.” 

“What  did  you  want  to  spoil  the  gin  for?”  queried 
the  constable  witheringly.  “Is  this  mess  any  good?” 

“Warranted  to  cure  all  and  every  kind  of  bad 
effect  sustained  from  over  imbibing  and  the  too  free 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  testi¬ 
monial  is  forwarded  without  solicitation,  and  en- 
dorsation  may  be  verified  by  communicating  with 
the  undersigned,  John  Jones,  etc.,  etc.!” 

The  Stranger  bowed  deeply  and  gravely. 

“You’re  a  queer  cuss,  Jones!” 
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“In  a  queer  world,  my  Friend!  But,  heave  ho, 
me  hearty!  and  drink  ‘er  down,  and  no  heel-taps!” 

The  officer  drank,  made  a  wry  face,  and  then 
grinned. 

“Not  so  bad,  Jones,  not  so  bad!  And  now,  let 
me  see.  I’m  supposed  to  be  keeping  an  eye  on  you. 
So  far  so  good.  Where  did  you  get  to  last  night, 
and  how  did  I  get  up  here?” 

“I  spent  the  evening  quite  pleasantly,  thank 
you,  and  then  escorted  you  here  finding  my  own 
customary  bedroom  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pen¬ 
fold.  And  now,  to  breakfast!” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  reached  the  kitchen 
and  were  sitting  before  some  very  inviting  bacon 
and  eggs.  The  sheriff  and  the  second  officer  were 
continuing  their  search  for  traces  of  the  missing 
woman,  and  the  Penfolds,  father  and  son,  had  gone 
into  town  to  arrange  for  a  minister  to  officiate  at 
the  Old  Man’s  funeral. 

Finding  no  particular  reason  for  delay,  the  Pen- 
folds  had  decided  the  funeral  should  be  held  that 
same  day.  For  a  long  time  before  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  thereabouts  could  clearly  remember  the  family 
had  buried  its  dead  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  corner 
of  the  next  concession  along  the  roadway.  A  church 
had  once  stood  beside  this  burial-plot  but  had  long 
since  crumbled  away.  And  now  a  neighbour  was 
digging  another  grave  there  and  by  noon  all  would 
be  in  readiness.  Mr.  Penfold  had  been  instructed 
to  bring  back  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

“It’s  the  proper  thing  to  do,  you  know,”  Mrs. 
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Penfold  reminded  him  as  the  Ford  rattled  impatiently 
to  be  off.  “And  if  you  have  a  minute  to  spare  see 
if  you  can  round  up  that  lawyer.” 

Their  meal  concluded,  the  Stranger  and  Con¬ 
stable  Willoughby  went  out  to  the  back  veranda. 

“Feeling  better?” — asked  the  Stranger. 

“Right  as  rain  again  now,”  declared  the  officer, 
throwing  back  his  shoulders  and  inhaling  the  crisp 
autumn  air. 

“Good — because  I  have  some  work  for  us  to  do.” 

“Eh?  I  didn’t  come  out  on  this  job  to  do  chores, 
Jones.” 

“I  know.  But  this  won’t  hurt  you.” 

The  Stranger  went  away  and  returned  again  in 
a  few  minutes  with  an  axe  and  a  saw.  The  officer 
eyed  the  articles  suspiciously,  but  held  on  to  the  axe- 
handle  thrust  toward  him,  and  meekly  followed  the 
Stranger  around  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Here  the  pair  tackled  the  maple-tree  struck  by 
lightning  the  night  before  the  murder. 

As  at  length  the  tree  fell  with  a  crash  a  tinge  of 
sadness  touched  the  Stranger’s  heart.  The  planter 
of  that  tree  had  cherished  such  hopes  the  day  he 
placed  it  in  the  earth!  And  now,  in  his  turn,  within 
an  hour  or  so  they  were  going  to  place  the  planter 
of  that  tree  himself  in  the  earth! 

After  the  noon-day  meal  had  been  cleared  away 
the  occupants  of  the  house  prepared  for  the  simple 
obsequies.  A  number  of  the  neighbours  came  in, 
adherents  to  the  good  old  idea  that  Death  did  away 
with  all  barriers,  and  that  the  Undertaker  and 
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Democracy  came  into  the  House  of  Affliction  to¬ 
gether.  Others  came  quite  frankly  merely  out  of 
curiosity. 

They  seated  themselves  quietly  about  the  living- 
room  where  the  casket  still  rested  facing  the  portrait 
over  the  fireplace. 

Shortly  before  the  minister  arrived  a  runabout 
stopped  outside  the  gate  and  a  worried-looking  little 
man  carrying  a  legal  attache-case,  made  his  way 
diffidently  up  to  the  house. 

“The  lawyer!”  whispered  Mrs.  Penfold,  who  was 
peeking  through  a  corner  of  the  curtain  over  the 
front  door  window. 

As  the  little  man  mounted  the  steps  she  opened 
the  door  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  Hard 
on  his  heels  came  the  minister  and  thereupon  all 
without  loss  of  time  assembled  in  the  living-room. 

Mrs.  Penfold  sighed  with  satisfaction  as  she 
glanced  over  the  people  present.  Mr.  Edward 
Cumberland  was  there.  That  was  as  it  should  be. 
The  town  banker,  he  doubtlessly  knew  a-plenty  about 
the  Old  Man’s  affairs! 

Molly-0  was  not  to  be  seen.  That  was  also  a 
good  sign. 

How  superior  her  husband  and  son  appeared  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  the  two  chairs  nearest  to  the 
casket!  Nearest  relatives,  nearest  places!  That 
was  fit  and  proper.  They  would  be  men  of  affairs 
in  the  business  community  hereafter;  as  important 
as  she  would  be  in  the  social  sphere.  With  a  con¬ 
tented  sigh  she  slipped  into  a  chair  just  inside  the 
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door.  The  three  officers  of  the  law  sat  together  on 
a  long  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room,  bolt  upright, 
and  obviously  most  uncomfortable. 

The  minister,  doubtlessly  sensing  the  personal 
disinterestedness  of  those  present,  compressed  the 
service  into  the  shortest  time  compatible  with 
decency  and  decorum. 

He  was  an  honest  man  and  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  utter  eulogies  he  knew  would  mean  nothing 
to  the  little  band  of  people  gathered  about  him. 
From  what  little  he  had  heard  of  the  man  he  was 
burying  such  eulogies,  had  he  delivered  them  and 
had  the  Old  Man  been  able  to  hear  them,  would  have 
evoked  nothing  but  sarcastic  amusement  from  their 
subject. 

And  so  he  was  very  brief  and  there  were  no 
eulogies. 

But  there  was  one  there  upon  whom  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  service  had  a  most  profound  effect. 
From  the  hallway  outside  the  room  where  the  service 
was  being  held,  the  Stranger  watched  the  proceedings 
through  the  open  door.  And  when  the  minister 
finally  turned  away  and  the  undertaker  proceeded 
to  lift  the  lid  to  screw  it  down  forever  over  the  face 
of  the  dead  man,  John  Jones  walked  quietly  forward 
and  stood  beside  him  the  while  he  completed  the 
task. 

It  was  a  very  short  funeral  cortege  that  moved 
away  from  the  house. 

The  afternoon  had  clouded  up  and  a  cold  damp 
mist  clung  over  the  land. 
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The  little  procession,  some  on  foot,  some  in  cars 
and  others  in  buggies  of  various  type  and  vintage, 
reached  the  cemetery  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Stranger  and  Constable  Willoughby,  both  a-foot, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  straggling  line. 

There  were  no  specified  pall-bearers  and  at  the 
cemetery  those  nearest  simply  carried  the  casket 
to  the  newly-dug  grave.  The  Stranger  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  to  lower  the  coffin  to  its  final 
resting-place.  Then  he  stood  back  with  the  others 
and  the  minister  completed  his  duties. 

There  was  little  lingering,  and  what  little  there 
might  have  been  was  abruptly  discouraged  by  the 
avidity  with  which  the  same  neighbour  who  had 
dug  the  grave  that  morning  now  proceeded  to  fill 
it  in  again. 

"That’s  that!"  the  grave-digger  declared  with 
satisfaction  as  the  last  spadeful  was  thrown  on  to  the 
mound  ten  minutes  later. 

But  there  was  none  to  hear  for  by  that  time  he 
was  alone  in  the  cemetery. 

****** 

Back  at  the  Old  Man’s  house  all  evidence  of  the 
funeral  had  been  removed  when  the  Penfolds,  father 
and  son,  the  lawyer,  the  officers  and  the  Stranger 
returned. 

Mrs.  Penfold  had  spent  the  interval  to  good 
effect  and  when  the  mourners  entered  the  house 
they  found  tea  and  cake  spread  out  on  the  dining¬ 
room  table. 

As  the  constable  and  the  Stranger  entered  the 
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room  behind  the  lawyer,  Mrs.  Penfold  looked  across 
at  them  with  something  akin  to  annoyance.  She 
was  half  inclined  to  take  some  of  the  tea  and  cake 
out  to  the  kitchen,  but  grudgingly  refrained,  solacing 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she  would  soon  be 
mistress  of  her  own  home. 

Finally  it  was  Thomas  who  broached  a  subject 
certainly  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Penfolds 
at  any  event. 

"Say,  Dad,  get  the  lawyer  to  read  the  will.  They 
always  read  the  will  after  a  funeral,  don’t  they?” 

The  worried  little  lawyer  clutched  the  attache- 
case  as  if  fearing  it  might  be  suddenly  snatched 
away  from  him.  He  gulped  down  his  tea  and  then 
with  a  quick  nervous  gesture  drew  from  his  vest- 
pocket  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  rimmed  spectacles. 
These  he  adjusted  to  his  nose  carefully  and  with 
precision,  and  then,  with  a  preparatory  clearing  of 
his  throat,  he  opened  the  attache-case. 

He  fumbled  with  several  documents  inside  the 
case,  finally  finding  the  one  he  sought  at  the  very 
bottom.  He  brought  forth  the  document  and  spread 
it  out  on  the  top  of  the  attache-case.  Then  with  a 
second  cough  to  clear  his  throat  he  began  to  read. 

It  was  the  usual  form  of  will  and  last  testament 
such  as  for  a  few  cents  may  be  purchased  at  any 
stationer’s.  It  went  on  to  tell  who  and  what  the 
testator  was.  Without  mentioning  values  various 
lists  of  stocks  and  mortgages  were  specified  and  pro¬ 
perties  owned  were  set  forth.  It  was  an  impressive 
list. 
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“Phew!”  ejaculated  Thomas,  as  the  lawyer 
finished  reading  the  list  of  assets  going  to  make  up 
the  Old  Man’s  estate.  “Worth  a  million  at  least!” 

The  lawyer  paused  and  glanced  across  at  Thomas, 
smiling  nervously  as  if  glad  of  any  sociable  comment 
from  someone,  no  matter  who,  among  that  little 
group. 

Then  he  continued: 

“I  give  and  bequeath  all  and  sundry  such  assets 
as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  other  such 
assets  which  may  not  be  herein  specified,  to  my 
good  and  young — ” 

The  lawyer,  terribly  agitated,  peered  about  him 
as  if  for  support  : 

“ — to  my  good  and  young  friend,  John  Jones.” 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  that  room  for  a  full 
minute. 

Then  something  seemed  to  snap. 

Mrs.  Penfold  slumped  helplessly,  breathlessly, 
wild-eyed,  in  her  chair. 

Mr.  Penfold  gripped  the  edge  of  the  table  as  if 
to  save  himself  from  falling  over  an  abyss. 

Thomas  whistled — a  long,  low  whistle. 

Constable  Willoughby  laughed  outright. 

And  the  lawyer,  folding  up  the  document,  smiled 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  at  each  and  everyone  about 
him.  Then  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and  with  legal 
precision  returned  them  to  his  vest-pocket. 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  surprised  person  in  the 
room,  however,  was  the  Stranger  himself.  He  half 
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raised  himself  from  his  chair  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  room. 

“But,  Sir — ”  he  began  addressing  the  lawyer,  who 
turned  toward  him,  the  habitual  worried  look  surging 
over  his  face  again. 

“But,  Sir,  I  could  not  think — ”  he  continued. 

Mrs.  Penfold  suddenly  came  to  life.  Hope 
sprang  anew  like  warm  wine  through  her  veins. 

“Yes,  Yes?”  she  urged. 

Mr.  Penfold  found  voice  also. 

“We’ll  break  the  will;  fight  it.” 

“Sure  thing,  bust  it,”  echoed  Thomas. 

“Yes,  Yes?” — urged  Mrs.  Penfold,  frowning  ir¬ 
ritably  at  the  interruption  of  her  men-folk,  “what 
were  you  saying,  Mr.  Jones?” 

The  Stranger  got  up  from  his  chair,  walked  over 
to  the  table  and  placed  his  cup  and  saucer  carefully 
on  the  shining  walnut  surface. 

Then  he  looked  down  at  each  member  of  the 
Penfold  family  in  turn.  At  length  he  spoke,  but  in 
the  interval  those  blue  eyes,  that  mirrored  so  ex¬ 
pressively  the  inward  emotions  of  the  man,  had 
taken  on  a  look  of  cold  aloofness.  Disgust  curled 
the  finely  chiseled  lips  as  his  words  fell,  close-clipped, 
on  the  waiting  ears. 

“I  was  going  to  say  of  course  I  could  not  accept. 
But — I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  do  accept.” 

Mrs.  Penfold  positively  groaned. 

Reading  their  thoughts,  as  it  were,  the  lawyer 
here  interposed: 

“There  is  no  possibility  of  breaking  the  will. 
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Foreseeing  just  such  a  possibility  my  client  came  to 
me  the  day  before  he  died  in  company  with  a  medical 
man.  It  was  then  he  drew  up  this  will,  making 
Mr.  Jones  here  his  sole  heir.  The  medical  witness 
was  there  to  testify  as  to  his  mental  condition  if  it 
should  in  the  future  be  necessary. 

“When  did  he  make  this  will?”  asked  the  Sheriff 
suddenly. 

“The  day  before  he  died,”— replied  the  lawyer. 

“Hm”— mumbled  the  Sheriff.  Calling  his  two 
assistants  aside  the  trio  left  the  room  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  back  veranda  to  discuss  developments. 

“Don’t  like  it.  Will  changed  in  favour  of  this 
hired  man.  Next  day  Old  Man  found  murdered. 
I  say,  I  don’t  like  it!” 

The  Sheriff  raised  his  voice  considerably  with  the 
last  statement. 

The  trio  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

Meanwhile  in  the  living-room  the  Stranger  turned 
to  Mrs.  Penfold  once  more. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  everything  you  have 
done.  Of  course  I  would  not  want  to  detain  you 
too  long  from  your  own  home;  but  please  don’t 
give  another  thought  about  me.  I  shall  be  quite 
all  right.” 

Then  with  a  courteous  bow  he  left  the  room  and 
strode  out  to  the  veranda. 

“Willoughby!” 

There  was  a  peculiar  note  of  command  in  his 
voice.  The  constable  jumped  automatically  to  his 
feet. 
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"Yes,  Sir.” 

“While  our  friends  here,”  indicating  the  Sheriff 
and  the  other  constable,  “are  resting,  you  and  I 
have  a  job  to  do.” 

“Cut  down  another  tree?”  asked  the  officer 
slyly. 

“No.  Find  the  murderer!” 

The  Sheriff  jumped  to  his  feet  all  ears.  He 
wanted  to  ask  questions  but  the  Stranger,  the  con¬ 
stable  at  his  heels,  had  already  stalked  away  toward 
the  stable. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


WITHOUT  a  word  the  Stranger  and  Constable 
Willoughby  strode  past  the  stables  and  on 
down  the  lane  dividing  the  two  vast  orchards. 
The  afternoon  light  was  fast  fading  and  the  Stranger 
suddenly  broke  into  a  trot,  the  constable  panting 
heavily  at  his  heels.  Reaching  the  clearing  at  the 
foot  of  the  lane  they  brought  up  at  the  little  shack 
used  by  the  old  domestic  as  a  shrine.  The  Stranger 
entered  first. 

“We  have  already  been  here,”  the  officer  informed 
him. 

But  the  Stranger  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He 
was  looking  at  the  wall  over  the  improvised  prie- 
dieu. 

The  legend,  “Vengeance  is  Mine,”  had  been 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  a  piece  of  white  chalk 
until  it  was  no  longer  legible. 

Evidently  the  demented  woman,  who  had  held 
her  mad  impulse  back  so  many  years  by  gazing 
at  that  biblical  admonition,  had  finally  lost  her  fear 
of  its  warning.  God  had  been  too  tardy! 

On  the  threshold  of  the  shack  as  they  turned  to 
leave  he  suddenly  stopped  and  peered  down  at  the 
entrance  step. 

Dropping  to  his  knees  he  lighted  a  match  for 
dusk  was  now  falling  very  quickly. 

Yes,  it  was  blood! 

Then  he  pointed  to  the  ground  leading  straight 
ahead  toward  the  stream,  still  swollen  with  the  rain 
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of  two  nights  before.  By  now  the  constable  was 
equally  excited.  The  grass  was  noticeably  trampled 
down  to  the  very  water’s  edge.  Between  the  door 
and  the  river  a  fierce  struggle  had  been  waged. 

— “Ending  undoubtedly  in  the  river,”  declared 
the  Stranger  slowly  speaking  his  thoughts  aloud. 

For  a  hundred  yards  the  river  stretched  straight 
away.  Then  it  veered  off  through  heavy  under¬ 
brush  to  divide  farther  on  into  several  smaller 
waterways.  One  of  these  it  was  that  fed  that 
swamp  lying  so  close  to  the  home  of  Molly-0  and  her 
step-sister  and  Uncle  Eph,  nearly  a  mile  away  through 
the  wide  fields. 

“I  think  we’ll  find  her  there  at  the  fork,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Stranger  setting  off  quickly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  underbrush.  The  constable  ran  beside 
him. 

Plunging  into  the  brush  the  two  men  picked  up 
the  swiftly- running  stream  and  followed  it  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards  or  so. 

Suddenly  they  both  came  to  a  stop. 

Their  search  was  ended. 

Caught  by  a  low-lying  sapling  the  body  of  the 
woman  swung  in  shallow  water.  She  lay  face  up¬ 
ward.  As  the  Stranger  lighted  a  match  he  pointed 
to  the  woman’s  right  hand  where  even  in  death  she 
still  clasped  that  pistol  which  had  undoubtedly 
claimed  the  life  of  the  Old  Man. 

“Look!”  suddenly  cried  the  constable  pointing 
a  few  feet  farther  down  the  stream.  There,  on  his 
side,  only  his  head  above  water,  lay  Nero.  A  gaping 
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hole  in  his  forehead  showed  where  the  faithful  beast 
had  been  shot. 

As  they  lifted  the  woman’s  body  clear  of  the  water 
the  full  story  of  that  terrible  last  battle  was  unfolded. 
The  throat  of  the  demented  woman  had  been  torn 
open  by  the  fangs  of  the  Great  Dane  as  they  had 
struggled  from  the  door  of  the  shack  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  Then,  as  she  had  tottered  backward 
into  the  water,  already  mortally  wounded,  she  had  met 
the  springing  beast  with  that  brain-piercing  bullet. 

Together,  each  an  avenger,  they  had  gone  to 
their  doom. 

The  Stranger  and  Constable  Willoughby  carried 
the  body  of  the  woman  as  far  as  the  shack,  and  the 
officer  was  then  told  to  hasten  back  to  the  house  to 
inform  the  Sheriff  of  the  tragic  discovery. 

In  his  absence  the  Stranger  returned  to  the  spot 
where  the  body  had  been  recovered.  With  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  he  drew  the  Great  Dane  from  the 
river  and  covered  him  over  with  branches  snapped 
from  the  bushes  nearby. 

“Poor  old  fellow,”— he  whispered  into  the  gather¬ 
ing  gloom.  “You  only  knew  one  thing,  loyalty; 
but  you  knew  that  well.” 

Then  he  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  shack. 

As  he  waited  for  the  officers  he  examined  the 
pistol  which  had  fallen  from  the  woman’s  stiff  fingers 
as  they  laid  her  down  on  the  ground. 

As  he  had  expected,  it  showed  only  three  empty 
chambers.  Only  three  shots  had  been  fired;  two 
for  the  master,  one  for  the  dog. 


CHAPTER  XX 


(7®H  F  following  week  was  one  of  much  activity.  A 
VJy  double  inquest  was  held  on  the  Old  Man  and  his 
demented  housekeeper.  Too-hasty  surmises 
that  might  have  been  held  in  some  quarters  as  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  connection  between  the  murder  of  the  Old  Man 
and  the  presence  of  the  Stranger  were  laid  to  rest 
for  ever,  and  the  country-side  quickly  slid  back  into 
its  wonted  quietude. 

A  murder  was  astounding.  Followed  by  the 
suicide  of  the  murderess  the  affair  became  more 
astounding  than  ever. 

But  the  whole  episode  climaxed  by  a  perfect 
stranger  coming  in  for  a  cool  million  of  money  was 
too  astounding  altogether  for  words.  The  district 
had  simply  gasped,  inarticulate  with  amazement, 
had  gone  back  to  its  plowing  and  harvesting  in  a 
dazed  stupour. 

The  Stranger  himself  had  been  a  very  busy  in¬ 
dividual.  What  with  assisting  the  police  in  the 
formal  winding  up  of  the  case,  and  talking  over  and 
putting  his  signature  to  this  and  that  document 
brought  to  him  by  the  worried-looking  lawyer,  he  had 
found  little  time  on  his  hands. 

Finally,  so  far  as  he  could  discover,  everything 
had  been  put  in  order.  The  Penfolds  had,  of  course, 
retired  from  the  scene  the  very  evening  of  the  reading 
of  the  will,  albeit  with  none  too  good  a  grace.  Back 
once  more  in  their  general  store,  their  dreams  of  easy 
wealth  gone  forever,  mother,  father  and  son  had 
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been,  nevertheless,  provided  with  a  lifetime  con¬ 
versational  topic. 

During  that  week  the  Stranger  and  Molly-0 
had  seen  but  little  of  one  another.  Their  meetings 
had  been  snatched  hurriedly  between  the  Stranger’s 
innumerable  appointments. 

And  now  everything  had  been  put  in  order! 
*****  * 

Molly-0  and  the  Stranger,  empty  baskets  at  their 
feet,  were  lounging  beneath  one  of  the  large  apple- 
trees  in  the  orchard.  They  had  come  to  pick  apples 
but  the  warm  sun  of  a  waning  Indian  summer  had 
beguiled  them  from  their  task. 

Gradually  a  silence  fell  between  them  and  the 
girl  turned  her  head  away,  her  eyes  resting  on  the 
ridge  of  hills  encircling  the  valleyed  district.  Or, 
did  they  seek  past  that  ridge,  searching  out  a  world 
beyond?  The  man  wondered. 

“I  have  seen  so  little  of  it!” — she  murmured  at 
length. 

“Of  what,  dear?  The  world  'out  there’?”  he 
asked  softly. 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  of  glorious  curls. 

Then  turning  to  him  she  let  that  head  fall  on  his 
shoulder  and  slowly  closed  her  eyes.  The  world 
beyond  might  be  very  grand  and  very  wonderful, 
but — so  was  John!  Something  of  her  thought  must 
have  passed  to  the  Stranger  for  he  smiled  as  the  arm 
about  her  shoulders  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
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“We  will  go  out  there,  my  Lady  Fair.  You  and 
I,  together — alone!” 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

“Yes— John!” 

There  was  another  pause,  then: 

“Tell  me,  John.  You  seem  so  changed  since  that 
day  I  caught  up  with  you  walking  along  the  road 
with  Skipper  in  your  arms.  Why  is  it,  John?” 

The  Stranger  smiled. 

“I  imagine  it  is  because  I’m  in  love.” 

“Weren’t  you  in  love  then?” — she  enquired  with 
naivete.  The  blue  eyes  of  the  man  lost  their  bright¬ 
ness  as  he  made  reply  in  a  musing  tone: 

“No,  I  had  never  been  in  love — except  with  Love, 
Molly-O.  I  may  have  thought  I  was,  but  now  I 
know  the  truth.  And  how  near  I  was  to  sinking 
down  forever!  You  can  never  know,  dear  girl.” 

His  strong  fingers  closed  over  her  hand  with 
grateful  warmth. 

“Molly-O,  I  think  it  was  the  war.  That  upheaval 
was  too  much  for  the  world.  Civilization  could 
not  stand  the  shock.  During  those  years  we  lived 
in  the  glare  of  artificiality.  Oh,  there  was  reality, 
grim  reality;  the  reality  of  death  and  pain  and  an¬ 
guish.  But  during  the  long  months  that  stretched 
into  years  we  lost  our  sense  of  proportion.  Those 
who  were  by  nature  realists  became  drunk  on  realism. 
Their  debauch  extended  long  after  the  end  of  the 
war;  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  ebb.  And  that 
realism  spread  to  those  who  were  too  young  to  have 
learned  it  during  the  war-years.  Its  tag-end  can  be 
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seen  to-day  in  the  cock-tail  drinking  kids  of  the  nations 
all  over  the  world.  Realism,  too  strong  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  leaving  in  its  trail  a  nervous  exhaustion. 
‘Thrills,  more  thrills,’  cries  the  World  even  as  it  is 
led  to  the  sick-bed  to  sleep  off  its  headache.” 

Slowly,  musingly,  he  continued: 

“On  the  other  hand  the  war  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  idealists.  The  roar  of  the 
cannon,  the  rivers  of  blood,  these  were  only  symbols 
to  them  and  they  moved  in  a  sphere  of  unreality.” 

“I  was  one  of  these,  Molly-O.  I  dreamed  and 
built  my  cattles  and  when  they  toppled  I  had  no 
firm  ground  to  lie  down  and  rest  upon.  And  so, 
well,  I  just  drifted  along  until  a  kindly  fate  brought 
me  to  you.” 

“I’m  so  glad.”  The  words  were  simply  spoken 
but  the  violet  eyes  danced  with  golden  lights  as  the 
girl  brushed  his  forehead  with  her  lips  and,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  leaped  to  her  feet,  waved  her  hand 
and  like  a  deer  of  the  forests  was  off  in  the  direction 
of  Uncle  Eph’s. 

It  was  a  happy  Stranger  who  leisurely  picked  two 
large  baskets  of  late  apples  before  returning  to  the 
house.  And  as  he  worked  he  dreamed  of  the  farm 
he  would  create,  of  the  acres  of  healthy  fruit-trees, 
the  wide  fields  of  grain,  the  pasture-lands  that  he 
would  stock  with  finest  Jersies  and  the  rejuvenated 
stables  where  fine  hunters  would  greet  the  lover  of 
horses.  And  of  a  big  house,  old  and  strong  outside, 
but  inwardly  bright  and  gay  with  all  that  could  be 
thought  of  for  happiness  and  comfort!  It  was  a 
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warming  dream  and,  climax  of  all,  Molly-0  would 
preside  there,  queen  of  the  domain,  where  he,  half 
her  King  and  half  her  Loving  Ivnight,  would  tend 
her  slightest  wish. 

And  he  knew  that  the  Old  Man,  if  he  could  pierce 
the  veil  of  that  Beyond,  would  chuckle  with  satis¬ 
faction. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


(7® HAT  evening  John  Jones  sat  in  the  living- 
V^yroom  of  the  big  house  writing  a  letter  far  into 
the  night. 

The  shadows  had  brought  with  them  a  misty 
coolness,  and  he  had  thrown  a  log  on  the  fireplace, 
the  dancing  flames  lighting  up  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  with  alternate  light  and  shadow. 

Evidently  the  letter  he  wrote  was  a  difficult  one 
for  he  made  several  false  starts  before  he  was  ap¬ 
parently  finally  satisfied.  He  wrote  swiftly  in  a  broad 
simple  hand  for  a  long,  long  time. 

At  length  he  finished  and  after  carefully  reading 
over  what  he  had  written  addressed  an  envelope  and 
sealed  his  letter. 

There  was  a  faint  smile  on  his  sensitive  lips  as 
he  placed  the  sealed  letter  face  down  upon  Jhe  table 
before  him  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  relaxing. 


As  he  did  so  a  clock  chimed  out  the  hour.  It  was 
11  o’clock.  The  country-side  would  be  sound  asleep 
by  now,  he  ruminated,  as  after  a  luxurious  stretch 
he  shoved  back  his  chair  and  rose  to  turn  down  the 
hanging-lamp  over  his  head. 

It  would  be  pleasant  soon  to  hear  the  voices  of 
others  about  that  big,  lonely  house! 


He  turned  down  the  wick  of  the  lamp  and  for  a 
moment  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  fire-logs  looking  up 
at  the  portrait  over  the  mantel.  That  smile!  He 
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almost  felt  that  Molly-0  herself  must  be  in  the  room 
beside  him. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“Help!  Help!  Come  quick!” — 

It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  and  it  seemed  to  come 
from  below  the  front  windows. 

Again  the  call  was  uttered,  low  but  urgent. 

With  hurried  step  the  Stranger  made  his  way  to 
the  hall  and  threw  open  the  front  door.  Crouching 
there  on  the  steps  was  the  form  of  a  woman,  a  woman 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  the  folds  of  a  voluminous 
cape. 

Stooping  down  the  Stranger  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  retraced  his  steps  back  into  the  living-room. 
A  sofa  jutted  out  sideways  from  the  wall  near  the 
fire-place,  and  here  he  placed  the  passive  form. 

As  he  did  so  the  cloak  fell  apart. 

It  was  Ivy! 

The  Stranger  started  and  drew  back  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Ivy!” 

The  girl  smiled  wanly. 

“Yes.  I  had  to  come — my  own-beloved.” 

“But,  Ivy!  At  this  time  of  night — !” 

“I  know,  John.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  I  must  be  mad.  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  Who 
wouldn’t  be  with  Death  just  around  the  corner, 
just  when  Life  suddenly  blossoms  out  as  something 
worth  while.  John,  yesterday  I  had  a  hemorrhage — 
the  first!  That  means  the  end  is  not  far  off.” 
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The  Stranger’s  hand  closed  over  hers  in  sym¬ 
pathy. 

And  then  the  coughing  started. 

As  the  girl’s  frame  was  wracked  with  the  terrible 
upheaval,  the  bright  eyes  slowly  dimmed.  The 
hands  that  had  crept  hungrily  to  his  shoulder  grew 
cold  and  damp. 

He  threw  his  arms  supportingly  about  her,  and 
she  drooped  wearily  against  him. 

For  a  moment  she  swayed  uncertainly  and  then 
he  felt  her  slowly  relax,  her  limbs  and  body  grow 
inert,  limp. 

Tenderly  he  laid  her  back  on  the  sofa  arranging 
the  pillow  for  her  greater  comfort.  The  shadow- 
encircled  eyes  were  closed,  and  as  he  watched  her 
pale,  twitching  face,  a  thin  line  of  blood  crept  from 
the  corner  of  her  lips. 

The  next  few  hours  were  anxious  ones  for  the 
Stranger  as  he  watched  beside  the  sleeping  girl. 
A  spoonful  of  brandy  forced  between  her  lips  had 
brought  the  colour  back  into  the  thin  cheeks  and  in 
a  few  minutes  easy  breathing  had  told  him  the  girl 
had  slipped  off  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

He  dare  not  waken  her.  Rest  was  essential. 

And  so  he  waited  as  the  hours  ticked  slowly  away. 

Finally,  about  four  o’clock,  just  as  the  sky  was 
beginning  to  lighten,  the  girl  turned  on  the  sofa, 
opened  her  eyes  and  regarded  him  quietly. 

“John.” 

“Yes,  Ivy.” 
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“I  guess  Death  is  going  to  win  after  all.  Can 
you  help  me  back  home?” 

Five  minutes  later,  completely  swathed  in  the 
big  cloak,  the  girl  was  walking  unsteadily  along  the 
road,  the  Stranger’s  arms  supporting  her. 

The  darkness  melted  rapidly  and  it  was  almost 
broad  daylight  when  the  man  and  girl  turned  in  at 
Uncle  Eph’s. 

A  tall  ladder  had  been  left  lying  on  the  ground 
underneath  a  plum-tree  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  Stranger  raised  this  quietly  against  the  wall 
under  Ivy’s  bedroom-window. 

Then  taking  the  girl  in  his  arms  he  mad?  his 
way  slowly  up,  rung  after  rung,  until  they  had  reached 
the  window.  Ivy  was  able  to  help  herself  over  the 
window-sill  and  as  the  Stranger  paused  to  see  if 
she  were  able  to  walk  across  the  floor  unassisted  she 
turned  to  the  window  and,  placing  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders,  whispered  simply: 

“Thank  you!” 

Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  brow  as  he  stood 
there  head  and  shoulders  alone  visible  over  the 
window-ledge. 

As  she  did  so  the  sun  rose  behind  him  flooding  the 
room  with  golden  light. 

The  man  vanished  and  Ivy  turned  toward  her 
bed. 

She  stood  face  to  face  with  Molly-O! 

There  was  a  tense  moment. 

“I  must  rest,  Molly-O.  I  can’t  talk — not  now. 
Please  leave  me,  Molly-O.  Later  on — ”. 
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Ivy  threw  herself  down  upon  the  bed  drawing 
the  blanket  about  her  with  an  ominous  shiver. 

Molly-O’s  face  flushed  deeply,  then  paled,  and 
she  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


CHAPTER  XXII 


WITH  the  morning  sun  came  the  chirrup  of 
birds. 

As  the  Stranger  strode  quickly  homeward 
the  film  of  frost  drawn  over  the  countryside  during 
the  night  vanished  before  the  eyes,  leaving  a  smell 
of  fresh,  cleansed  grass  on  the  autumn  air.  Already 
the  maple  leaves  had  begun  to  turn  in  colour,  their 
bright  greens  giving  way  to  riotous  hues. 

An  hour  or  so  of  sleep  on  the  couch  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  he  would  be  ready  for  the  day,  soliliquised 
the  Stranger  as  he  let  himself  into  the  empty  house. 
Empty  at  present,  but  so  soon,  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  vision,  to  resound  with  the  comings  and 
goings  of  a  happy  household. 

He  flung  himself  down  on  the  sofa  and  in  a 
moment  was  fast  asleep. 


When  Molly-0  left  Ivy  she  walked  as  one  in  a 
dream  to  her  own  bedroom.  Here  for  a  long  time 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  that  bed  she  had 
left  hours  ago  in  order  to  fetch  a  blanket  from  the 
clothes-closet  in  Ivy’s  room.  Ivy  had  not  been  in 
her  bed  and  a  multitude  of  fears  had  assailed  her 
as  she  waited  for  some  sign  of  the  girl.  But  not 
once  had  she  dreamed  of  that  which  had  come  to 
pass.  Her  blood  froze  within  her  at  the  recollection 
of  what  she  had  seen;  the  window  in  Ivy’s  room; 
the  sun  pouring  in  through  the  curtains,  and  the 
Stranger’s  head  and  shoulders  vanishing  as  Ivy  had 
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embraced  him  in  what  appeared  to  be  fond  good-bye. 

And  this  only  a  few  hours  after  she  and  the 
Stranger  had  lingered  together  in  her  grandfather’s 
orchard  telling  each  other  of  their  love! 

A  bitter  smile  settled  on  the  girl’s  lovely  face, 
but  no  tears  came. 

Very  well!  Fate  had  laughed  at  her,  made 
mockery  of  her  cherished  vision.  She,  too,  could 
laugh.  She  would  laugh  at  Fate! 

With  a  hysterical  sob  she  rose  to  her  feet.  From 
the  cupboard  in  her  room  she  took  out  a  small,  black 
valise.  In  this  she  packed  a  few  things,  necessities 
for  the  most  part.  On  top  of  the  few  clothes  the  bag 
would  carry  she  pressed  down  the  cherished  photo¬ 
graphs  of  her  mother  and  father. 

In  her  purse  she  counted  up  a  little  over  twenty 
dollars.  Not  much,  she  thought  with  a  shrug;  but 
it  would  have  to  suffice. 

Then  hurriedly  she  dressed  herself  in  her  best 
suit,  a  quiet  blue  serge,  neat  and  trim.  A  black 
toque  completed  her  costume. 

She  was  ready.  Lifting  her  bag  she  tip-toed  to 
the  bedroom  door.  The  hall-way  was  clear.  There 
were  still  no  sounds  of  activity  about  the  house. 
Uncle  Eph  and  Brother  Cummings,  still  a  guest  of 
the  district  in  general  and  her  step-father  in  par¬ 
ticular,  would  not  be  stirring  until  she  should  call 
them. 

And  to-day  she  would  not  be  calling  them! 

As  she  passed  Ivy’s  room  she  paused.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  door  came  muffled  sobs.  Poor 
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foolish  Ivy!  For  a  moment  her  resolve  weakened. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  Before  her  rose  the  picture 
of  that  well-chiseled  face  with  the  deepest  of  warm 
blue  eyes.  And  they  were  laughing  eyes  that  she 
saw!  She  flushed  with  anger,  for  in  the  picture 
before  her  she  seemed  to  feel  those  eyes  were  laugh¬ 
ing  at  her,  and  her  poor  little  offering  of  Love. 

On  she  tip-toed,  making  her  way  as  quietly  as 
possible  down  the  creaky  stairway. 

Noiselessly  she  opened  the  front  door  and  closed 
it  behind  her.  As  she  paused  a  moment  she  heard 
a  scratching  noise  from  the  inside  of  the  door,  and 
a  little  smile  flitted  across  her  face.  But  it  was  a 
bitter  smile. 

Quickly  she  opened  the  door  again  and  stepped 
back  into  the  hallway. 

Skipper,  asleep  on  the  rug  in  a  corner  of  her  room, 
had  roused  himself  only  just  in  time  to  reach  the  door 
as  it  closed  behind  the  girl. 

With  a  little  catching  sob  she  pressed  the  terrier 
to  her  bosom  and  walked  across  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Here  she  picked  up  paper  and  a  pencil  and 
scribbled  a  brief  note. 

“John  Jones,”  it  ran,  “I  am  giving  Skipper  back 
to  you.  Molly-O.” 

Only  that  and  nothing  more! 

Folding  the  note  into  a  tiny  square  she  tied  it 
tightly  to  Skipper’s  collar  and  went  back  to  the 
door. 

She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  embrace  the  dog 
again. 
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And  so  she  left  the  house,  her  last  glimpse  one 
of  the  little  terrier,  puzzled  and  miserable,  seated  in 
the  center  of  the  large  red  rag-mat  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  in  the  hall-way. 

****** 

It  was  almost  noon  when  the  Stranger  arrived 
at  Uncle  Eph’s  house.  It  would  be  necessary  to  give 
Molly-0  a  pretty  strong  hint  as  to  Ivy’s  da_ngerous 
condition.  It  was  high  time  Uncle  Eph  and  his 
fatalistic  indifference  were  removed  from  the  case 
and  expert  medical  advice  secured.  Time  was  now 
an  important  factor.  He  would  compel  Ivy  to  tell 
Molly-0  about  the  hemorrhages.  If  she  refused  he 
would  do  so  himself. 

Brother  Cummings  met  him  at  the  gate. 

“Alas,  Brother,  Molly-0  has  gone!”  he  greeted 
the  Stranger. 

The  latter  eyed  him  almost  stupidly. 

“Gone?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Molly-0  has  gone,”  repeated  the  young  Evan¬ 
gelist,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  gesture  of 
humility.  “Packed  up  her  clothes  and  left  her  home, 
her  step-father,  Ivy,  her  terrier — and  me,  God  in 
His  great  wisdom  alone  knows  why.” 

The  Stranger  was  stunned.  He  could  scarcely 
comprehend. 

“Where  is  Ivy?”  he  asked. 

“In  her  room,  and  she  does  not  want  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  She  asked  me  a  while  back  to  call  in  a 
doctor  and  I  ran  across  to  the  farm-house  yonder 
and  telephoned  the  town.  Uncle  Eph  will  be  furious 
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at  a  doctor  in  his  home,  but  I  took  the  matter  to  the 
Lord  in  prayer  and  I  think  I  did  right — don’t  you? 
The  doctor  will  be  here  any  minute  now.” 

“Yes,  yes” — replied  the  Stranger,  little  thinking 
of  the  Evangelist  or  his  qualms  about  the  doctor. 

“Gone!” — he  muttered  to  himself.  Was  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  be  found  in  those  occasional  raphsodies 
about  the  great  world?  Had  love — his  love — seemed 
to  her  a  mere  bauble  not  worth  the  holding?  A 
great  wave  of  bitterness  surged  momentarily  over 
him. 

But  it  did  not  engulf  him.  Something  newly 
born  in  his  spirit  seemed  to  command  and  compel 
it  to  fall  back.  He  squared  his  shoulders. 

“Yes,  Brother  Cummings,”  he  added  slowly, 
“Molly-0  has  gone.  But  she  will  come  back.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  back  along  the 
road  he  had  come. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  a 
joyous  bark  greeted  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  a  moment  later  a  white  ball-like  object 
shot  through  an  opening  between  the  branches. 

“Skipper,  good  old  boy!”  half  sobbed  the  man  as 
he  caught  the  little  terrier  up  in  his  arms.  The  dog’s 
joy  apparently  knew  no  bounds,  the  little  tongue 
darting  now  here  now  there  over  his  friend’s  face. 
The  Stranger  found  the  note  attached  to  the  collai 
and  thrust  it  unread  in  his  pocket. 

And  so  they  reached  the  big  empty  house  to¬ 
gether. 
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The  Stranger  sat  down  in  the  Old  Man’s  arm¬ 
chair  and  opened  the  note. 

“John  Jones,  I  am  giving  Skipper  back  to  you. 
Molly-O.” 

The  piece  of  paper  fell  to  the  floor  where  Skipper 
sniffed  at  it  suspiciously.  Then  the  dog  sat  down 
at  his  master’s  feet,  great  puzzlement  written  on  his 
faithful  little  face. 

For  he  had  never  seen  a  strong  man  sob  before ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


IVY  was  dying.  A  few  weeks  at  most  would 
see  the  end. 

Such  was  the  terse  verdict  of  the  physician 
as  he  left  Uncle  Eph’s  home  that  afternoon. 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  stay  the  disease.  It 
had  now  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  broken  girl.  He 
left  medicine  for  the  easing  of  the  terrible  coughs, 
but  aside  from  this  he  frankly  acknowledged  his 
skill  was  of  no  avail. 

“God’s  will  be  done!”  declared  Uncle  Eph  stoic¬ 
ally  when  he  heard  the  doctor’s  pronouncement 
as  they  stood  together  downstairs  beside  the  front 
door. 

But  Brother  Cummings,  for  all  his  evangelistic 
armour,  could  not  repress  a  sob.  In  his  own  peculiar 
way  he  loved  the  dying  girl.  For  who  shall  say, 
“Love  is  this  much,”  or,  “Love  is  so  much,”  and  give 
to  it  specific  qualifications? 

The  Stranger  heard  the  doctor’s  verdict  the  next 
morning  when  he  arrived  at  Uncle  Eph’s  to  enquire 
if  any  news  had  been  learned  of  Molly-O. 

“And  to  leave  me  with  all  this  trouble  on  my 
hands!”  declared  Uncle  Eph  petulantly  as  he  slid 
the  few  dishes  he  and  Brother  Cummings  had  used 
for  their  morning  meal  into  a  large  pan  of  steaming 
wash-water. 

“I  would  like  to  have  a  nurse  come  out  to  Ivy,” 
said  the  Stranger  quietly,  “if  you  are  agreeable, 
Uncle  Eph.” 
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“And  who  would  look  after  the  nurse?”  grumbled 
the  farmer  with  hurt  dismay. 

“We  can  get  one  of  those  nurses  who  are  not 
above  helping  things  along  a  bit  themselves,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Stranger,  and  the  matter  was  left  at  that. 

Late  that  night,  however  a  capable-looking 
middle-aged  woman  drove  up  to  the  farm  in  a  hired 
rig,  alighted  with  her  bag,  and  announced  herself 
as  nurse-in-charge  of  the  case;  in  charge  of  every¬ 
thing  about  the  place,  in  fact. 

Entering  Ivy’s  room  she  smiled  at  her  patient 
and  sitting  down  by  her  side  had  soon  captivated 
the  sick  girl’s  starved  affections. 

“You  will  stay  with  me?”  asked  Ivy  anxiously. 

“I  certainly  will,  honey;  stay  with  you  all  the 
time.”  The  girl  sighed. 

“Until  the  end?” 

But  the  nurse  pretended  not  to  hear.  She  had 
seen  a  whorl  of  the  white  swamp-mist  creep  through 
the  window. 

“Lord  have  mercy  on  us!”  she  exclaimed.  The 
next  moment  she  was  in  the  hall-way  calling  for 
Brother  Cummings.  Between  them  they  moved 
Ivy’s  bed  into  Molly’s  vacant  room.  She  was  in 
high  dudgeon  a  short  time  later  as  she  took  charge 
of  the  kitchen  and  made  some  tea  for  her  patient. 

“Fine  state  of  affairs!  We  have  laws  for  the 
raising  of  cattle,  but  when  it  comes  to  mere  human- 
beings  we  have  none.  Just  try  to  raise  horses  or 
swine  or  cows  in  an  unsanitary  stable  and  the  law 
can  put  you  in  jail;  but  a  man  can  raise  his  children 
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anyway  he  likes!” — She  banged  the  kettle  back  on 
the  stove. 

"God’s  will  be  done!”  sighed  Uncle  Eph  with 
resignation  from  his  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
He  was  rather  afraid  of  this  outspoken  woman. 

"God’s  will — nothing!  Man’s  stupid  ignorance — 
or  selfishness  is  what  I  call  it.”  With  that  she  was 
off  to  the  sick-room  with  her  comforting  pot  of  tea. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  almost  happy  for  Ivy. 
She  was  strangely  at  peace  with  the  world.  Only 
one  trouble  assailed  her,  Molly’s  continued  absence 
and  silence.  She  knew  very  well  in  her  heart  the 
reason,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  it. 
But  even  this  cloud  was  often  almost  forgotten  in 
the  busy  day-by-day  routine  of  the  sick-room,  and 
under  the  genial  smile  of  Nurse.  As  the  days  slipped 
by  the  burning  fever  seemed  to  withdraw;  but  this 
only  saddened  the  good  woman,  for  she  realized  her 
patient’s  body  had  given  up  the  fight.  Yes,  Ivy, 
was  almost  happy — except  for  those  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  moments  when  the  coughing  assailed 
her. 

****** 

Then  one  afternoon  Nurse  came  down  into  the 
kitchen  where  Uncle  Eph  and  Brother  Cummings 
were  seated. 

She  looked  at  the  two  men. 

“Ivy  will  die  to-night,”  she  announced  quietly. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  for  many  moments 
broken  only  by  the  tick-tock,  tick-tock  of  the  metallic¬ 
voiced  clock  on  the  kitchen-wall. 
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Uncle  Eph  began: 

“God’s  will — ”  but  he  wisely  stopped,  hastening 
to  add,  “Are  you  sure,  Nurse?” 

“Yes.” 

Brother  Cummings  jumped  up. 

“May  I  run  up  and  see  her  a  moment?” 

“It  can’t  do  any  harm,”  declared  Nurse  with, 
however,  little  show  of  enthusiasm. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Brother  Cummings  tip¬ 
toed  out  of  the  sick-room  and  a  moment  afterward 
was  running  down  the  roadway  toward  the  farm¬ 
house  across  the  way,  where  a  telephone  could  be 
used. 

In  response  to  his  agitated  pleadings  a  minister 
in  the  town  agreed  to  come  out  early  that  evening 
and  perform  the  marriage. 

Brother  Cummings  in  that  twenty  minutes 
following  Nurse’s  pronouncement  had  persuaded  Ivy 
to  marry  him  before  the  end  came. 

As  he  rushed  back  to  the  house  he  was  almost 
happy.  After  tea  that  night  he  carefully  shaved 
himself  and  donned  his  regular  Sunday  clothes. 
Then  in  the  hall-way  he  waited  anxiously  for  the 
minister  to  arrive. 

In  the  sick-room,  Nurse,  who,  while  she  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  whole  business,  decided  it  would  please 
the  dying  girl  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair, 
busied  herself  in  arranging  the  bride.  So  soon  the 
bride  would  be  lying  there  cold  in  death,  and  the 
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orange-lilies  would  be  set  aside  for  white!  No, 
Nurse  did  not  like  the  business. 

The  girl  asked  to  be  seated  upright  and  in  this 
position  she  awaited  her  groom. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  bedroom  door  and  Brother  Cummings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  minister  from  town,  came  in. 

Ivy  smiled  wanly  and  held  out  an  emaciated 
hand  toward  the  Evangelist. 

“You  see,  I  am  ready.” 

It  was  decided  to  hurry  the  ceremony  with  all 
becoming  dispatch. 

Uncle  Eph  sat  in  an  inconspicuous  corner  of  the 
room  idly  wondering  at  this  strange  daughter  of  his, 
who,  on  the  very  threshold  of  death  could  sit  there 
smiling  with  faint  amusement.  All  his  daughters 
had  been  queer,  he  soliloquised  to  himself.  Took 
after  their  mother,  no  doubt! 

The  ceremony  was  completed  only  just  in  time. 
As  the  ring  was  slipped  over  her  finger  and  the  solemn 
pronouncement  made  whereby  she  became  the  wife 
of  Brother  Cummings,  an  attack  of  coughing  fell 
upon  her  and  all  knew  the  end  was  near. 

Nurse  and  the  officiating  clergyman  stepped 
discreetly  aside  leaving  the  girl  and  her  husband 
together. 

The  young  evangelist  fervently  held  the  hand  on 
which  he  had  just  placed  his  wedding  ring.  Sinking 
to  his  knees  he  began  to  pray. 

The  minutes  passed. 
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Just  before  the  end  came,  the  girl  lifted  herself 
up  higher  against  the  pillows. 

One  hand  remained  in  the  Evangelist’s  as  he  knelt 
beside  the  bed  his  face  buried  in  the  coverlet. 

With  the  other  hand  she  pointed  excitedly  to  the 
door  which  had  just  opened,  and  her  eyes  shone 
now  with  a  strange  light. 

And  so  she  died,  one  hand  held  tightly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  mow  sobbing  Evangelist  at  her  side. 

But  her  eyes  as  the  darkness  fell  were  fixed  on 
that  open  doorway  where  stood  the  Stranger,  cap 
in  hand. 

Tears  of  compassion  welled  up  in  his  deep,  blue 
eyes. 

Then  Ivy  seemed  to  slip  off  into  a  gentle  sleep; 
and  the  Evangelist,  now  suddenly  calm  and  collected, 
reverently  crossed  the  girl’s  thin  hands  on  the  wasted 
bosom. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


BY  the  time  Molly-0  reached  the  City,  she  had 
exactly  eleven  dollars  in  her  bag. 

As  she  stood  hesitatingly  a  moment  in  the 
center  of  a  maelstrom  of  hurrying  humanity,  the 
sheer  immensity  of  everything  about  her  almost 
overwhelmed  the  girl.  Almost,  but  not  entirely. 

In  her  heart  was  a  bitterness  far  vaster  than  any 
of  the  material  objects  about  her.  While  it  hardened 
somewhat  the  lovely  depths  of  the  girl’s  eyes,  on 
the  other  hand  it  gave  to  her  chin  an  upward  tilt 
and  to  the  perfect  lips  a  not  unbecoming  firmness. 

So  this  was  the  great  City!  Well,  here  was 
Molly-O!  The  thought  brought  a  fleeting  smile  to 
the  fresh  face.  What  a  gap  between  this  and  Uncle 
Eph’s! 

It  was  this  smile  that  decided  the  Red-Cap  who 
had  been  surveying  her  speculatively  from  a  short 
distance. 

He  sprang  forward. 

"Let  me  take  your  bag.” 

"Oh,  no,  thanks.  Just  show  me  which  way  to 
go,”  replied  the  girl.  The  boy  lifted  his  cap  medi¬ 
tatively  and  scratched  his  close-cropped  head.  He 
scrutinized  her  fresh  young  face  for  a  moment.  He 
was  a  knowing  young  fellow,  old  in  this  world’s 
wisdom. 

"Better  go  home,  Miss.” 

Then  as  the  scarlet  mounted  to  her  cheeks  at  what 
he  saw  was  taken  as  an  affront  he  hastened  to  add: 
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“Try  the  Y.W.C.A.  Just  a  block  up  the  street. 
Can’t  make  any  mistake  there.” 

But  he  had  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
to  this  country  girl.  She  would  have  to  take  her 
chance.  A  second  later  he  was  off  with  three  others 
of  his  tribe  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  portly  business  man, 
unquestionably  a  fine  prospect,  with  a  bag  weighing 
only  about  five  pounds. 

Molly-0  soon  found  her  way  out  of  the  station 
and  after  several  further  enquiries  arrived  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  where  a  lady  with  big  glasses  and  a  bigger, 
kindly  smile  allocated  her  to  a  tiny  room  on  the 
seventh  floor. 

As  Molly-0  held  back  the  curtains  in  this  little 
room  she  looked  down  at  the  busy  street  far  below. 
Pedestrians,  like  so  many  human  ants,  seemed  to 
dart  hither  and  thither  with  meaningless,  jerky 
energy.  Then  something  inside  her  seemed  to  break. 

Slowly  over  her  surged  a  wave  of  terrible  loneli¬ 
ness.  One  upward  glance  at  the  building  alongside 
the  one  where  she  had  found  refuge  completed  the 
defeat.  The  wall  of  brick  seemed  to  extend  ad 
infinitum  heavenward.  It  was  overwhelming. 

How  little  she  was!  How  utterly  alone! 

With  a  miserable  sob  she  sank  to  her  knees. 

“John!  John!”  she  called  in  a  low  voice,  but  only 
the  clatter  of  a  nearby  overhead  railway-car  answered 
her  supplication.  She  buried  her  head  in  her  hands 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 


****** 
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How  long  she  knelt  there  she  could  not  have 
said,  but  when  at  last  she  rose  to  her  feet  most  of 
the  bitterness  was  gone. 

Some  gentle  strength  seemed  to  have  come  to 
her,  and  she  was  suddenly  unafraid,  even  eager  for 
that  battle  ahead. 

One  of  the  few  private  papers  which  she  had 
superstitioudy  retained  through  the  years  was  a  letter 
of  congratulation  sent  to  her  mother  shortly  after 
she  had  married  her  father.  In  the  restrained, 
courteous  language  of  twenty  odd  years  ago  it  told 
her  mother  how  the  writer  considered  himself  in¬ 
debted  to  her  for  all  time  to  come.  It  spoke  of  the 
loss  to  the  Stage  her  mother’s  marriage  would  en¬ 
tail,  and  begged  her  to  call  upon  him,  the  writer, 
should  occasion  ever  arise. 

The  theatrical  office  letter-head  bore  an  address 
in  the  City. 

With  this  letter,  yellowing  about  the  edges  now 
with  time,  in  her  purse  the  girl  made  her  way  to  the 
office  downstairs.  Here  a  few  enquiries  set  her  off 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  street  mentioned  on  the 
letter-head. 

The  tang  of  approaching  winter  in  the  air  brought 
a  delicate  flush  to  the  girl’s  cheeks  and  in  spite  of  the 
uncertainty  which  faced  her  she  soon  found  herself 
swinging  easily  along  as  if  back  on  her  own  wind¬ 
swept  country-side. 

Marvel  of  marvels!  When  after  a  good  hour’s 
walking  she  found  herself  at  the  address  specified 
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in  the  letter  she  discovered  the  firm  name  of  twenty- 
years  ago  still  gracing  the  plate-glass  door. 

She  knocked  and  waited;  but  there  was  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

Then  she  turned  the  handle,  opened  the  door 
and  entered  a  long,  narrow  ante-room  fenced  across 
some  twenty  feet  from  the  doorway.  A  gateway  in 
this  fence  permitted  entrance  of  the  privileged  into 
an  area  given  over  to  office  desks  and  mysterious 
filing-cabinets. 

There  was  no  one  on  her  side  of  the  railing.  On 
the  other  side  a  young  woman  dressed  in  a  brown 
office-smock  was  seated  at  a  desk  copying  from  dicta¬ 
tion  notes. 

As  this  young  woman  heard  the  door  open  and 
close  she  looked  up  and  then  came  quietly  forward 
to  the  railing,  smiling  pleasantly. 

Molly-0  drew  out  her  treasured  letter  and  asked : 

“Is  Mr.  Sidney  Darwin  still  connected  with  this 
firm,  please?” 

“Sure  is,”  replied  the  other  with  a  broad  grin. 
“Signs  the  pay  cheques  every  Saturday.  He’s  in 
now.  Who  will  I  tell  him  wants  to  see  him?  Got 
a  card?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  any  card,  and  my  name  would 
probably  mean  little  to  him.  But  would  you  take 
him  this  letter.  Just  say  I  would  like  to  see  him, 
please.” 

The  clerk  vanished  into  an  inner  office. 

Two  minutes  later  a  man  well  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  but  well  preserved  and  keen  of  eye,  almost 
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ran  through  the  door  of  the  private-room  into  the 
outer  office. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  my  dear.  And  after  all  these 
years!  No  need  to  ask  your  name.  Just  look  at 
you!  You  are  your  mother  all  over  again.  But 
let  me  see,”  he  wheeled  her  unceremoniously  around 
toward  the  light  of  the  street  window — "The  eyes! 
Yes,  almost  the  same!  Only  a  little  different  in 
colour;  not  much,  just  a  little.” 

He  ushered  her  into  the  inner  office  and  drew 
up  a  chair  for  her  beside  the  broad,  rosewood  table 
with  its  heavy  glass  top  and  silver  perquisities. 
The  man  rubbed  his  hands  together  excitedly  and 
then  took  the  chair  opposite  to  her. 

"And  now,  tell  me  all  about  yourself — and  your 
mother.” 

Molly-0  completely  set  at  ease  by  the  warmth 
of  his  reception  and  the  glad  candour  of  his  clear  eyes, 
had  soon  told  him  of  her  mother’s  death  and  her 
own  life  thereafter.  It  was  so  easy  to  talk  to  this 
man.  Not  until  half  an  hour  later  did  she  realize 
that  he  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  she  commenced 
her  story.  He  had  just  sat  there  watching  her  quietly, 
and  when  at  last  she  paused  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  over  to  the  window  looking  pensively 
out  on  the  street. 

Molly-0  felt  suddenly  embarrassed.  "What  a 
long  story  I  have  made  out  of  nothing!”  she  apolo¬ 
gised. 

Mr.  Darwin  turned  toward  her  with  a  smile. 
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“No,  my  dear  child.  Not  half  long  enough. 
And  now,  you  really  want  to  go  on  the  stage?” 

She  smiled.  No  reply  was  needed. 

“Then  you’re  on  it  now.  Your  mother’s  daughter 
is  no  mere  gamble  with  ine.  I’m  taking  no  hazardous 
long-shot  chance.  Even  if  I  were,  how  gladly  I 
would  take  it — for  her  sake!” 

A  few  minutes  later  Molly-0  was  ushered  out  of 
the  front  door  of  the  main  office.  In  her  purse  was 
a  cheque  for  fifty  dollars;  “salary  in  advance”  it 
was  marked;  and  in  her  ears  still  rang  the  elderly 
man’s  pleasant  admonition  that  she  report  the  next 
morning  “promptly  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“I  have  a  wonderful  idea.  But  I  must  think  it 
over  carefully,”  he  whispered  confidentially  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  her. 

****** 

Molly-0  was  on  hand  as  directed  the  next  morning 
and  was  again  ushered  into  the  private  office.  This 
time  she  noticed  as  she  passed  through  that  the  outer 
office  held  a  number  of  girls  and  men,  all  apparently 
seeking  interviews.  Some  of  these  men  and  girls 
had  waited  for  hours;  hours  hence  would  still  be 
waiting.  But  there  was  no  wait  for  Molly-O! 

On  entering  the  inner  sanctum,  Mr.  Derwin  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  a  man  considerably  younger  than  him¬ 
self. 

“Molly-O,  my  partner!” 

This  man  was  quietly  dressed  and  obviously  a 
man  of  business.  He  surveyed  her  politely  but  very 
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closely  as  he  acknowledged  the  introduction;  and 
then,  quite  evidently  agreeably  surprised,  he  smiled 
in  a  friendly  manner. 

“My  partner — and  also  my  son,”  added  the  elder 
man  with  a  quiet  chuckle.  With  little  more  ado  the 
three  sat  down  about  the  table  and  briefly  Mr. 
Derwin,  sen.,  explained  his  scheme  to  Molly-O. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  England  he  had  purchased 
the  American  rights  of  a  play  entitled  Pillars  of  Salt. 
It  told  the  story  of  a  woman  to  whom  a  wonderful 
love  was  calling.  But  the  sacrifice  entailed  was  too 
great,  or  so  it  seemed  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  three  acts.  And  as  the  woman  finally  turned 
toward  the  past  her  soul  was  turned  to  salt— the 
salt  of  a  disillusioned  woman’s  tears.  The  story  of 
the  woman’s  love  was  backed  with  a  vivid,  searching 
satire  on  the  efforts  of  Civilization  to  adjust  itself 
following  the  upheaval  of  the  war  years.  But  the 
play  had  followed  too  closely  on  the  Armistice. 
London,  war-satiated,  had  turned  from  it  coldly, 
and  it  had  struggled  with  a  semi-comatose  lethargy 
through  the  provinces  for  a  while. 

“Put  it  on  the  London  boards  to-day  and  the 
nation  would  be  agog  overnight,”  thundered  the 
promoter  his  eyes  flashing  with  the  fire  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer. 

“But  not  one  woman  in  a  million  could  play  the 
part.  There’s  no  woman  in  England  to-day  could 
play  that  role.  There  was  one  woman  who  could 
have  handled  it,  but  she  left  the  boards  a  good  twenty 
years  ago — your  mother,  Molly-O.” 
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There  was  a  short  pause  during  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  mind  seemed  to  wander  off  down  the  lanes 
of  memory.  With  an  obvious  effort  he  shook  off 
these  memories.  Once  again  he  was  all  enthusiasm. 

“And  then— out  of  nowhere — you  come  to  me — 
your  mother  all  over  again.  You  can  play  that  part, 
Molly-O.”  As  he  spoke  he  turned  to  his  son: 

“Am  I  right?” 

The  younger  man  nodded  and  there  was  a  world 
of  approval  in  the  gesture. 

“I  think  you  are,  Fathe.r.” 

“Here  it  is,”  continued  the  senior  partner  holding 
in  his  hand  a  sheaf  of  drama  copy,  “written  by  one 
Sir  John  Ellersby,  an  almost  unknown  Englishman. 
It  tells  the  finest  love  story  I  have  ever  read,  and  it 
also  shows  the  utter  fallacy  of  looking  back  on  the 
past  with  tears  of  regret.  And  so  many  of  us  spend 
half  our  lives  doing  just  the  same  thing!  God,  how 
that  fellow  must  have  suffered  to  have  told  a  story 
like  that!” 

He  looked  across  at  the  girl  in  front  of  him  and 
smiled  as  he  saw  reflected  there  the  artist’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  her  eager  face.  “I  never  thought  it  possible,” 
he  murmured.  “It  is  just  as  if  your  mother  were 
sitting  there  this  moment,  Molly-O;  all  except  the 
colour  of  your  eyes,  my  dear.  Look  at  this.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  moved  over  to  a  book¬ 
case  where  on  the  top  stood  several  photographs 
in  splendid  cabinet  frames. 

He  handed  her  one.  It  portrayed  a  beautiful 
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woman  in  the  leading  role  of  a  vivacious  play  popular 
the  world  over  twenty  years  ago. 

“It  is  no  mere  stab  in  the  dark  when  I  back  the 
daughter  of  that  woman,”  he  continued  more  to 
himself  than  to  his  son  or  the  girl. 

“That  is  your  mother,  Molly-O,”  he  explained 
quietly. 

****** 


CHAPTER  XXV 


CHRISTMAS  came  and  passed,  and  with  it 
went  some  of  the  Stranger’s  newly  won  faith 
in  the  world  and  its  worth.  Day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  and  now  month  by  month,  he  forti¬ 
fied  himself  continually  with  the  certainty  of  Molly- 
O’s  ultimate  return. 

His  love  of  the  girl  he  knew  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  had  been  returned;  and  his  faith  in  that  love 
was  almost  adamant. 

— And  still  as  the  days  dragged  by! 

Christmas  meant  little  except  as  a  period  of  ac¬ 
centuated  loneliness  for  the  Stranger. 

The  traditional  turkey  and  attendant  merriment 
were  not,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  factors  of  that 
festival  day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Stranger  and  Skipper 
made  a  meal  of  boiled  beans.  It  satisfied  the  inner 
man,  and  so  far  as  Skipper  was  concerned  was  quite 
feast  enough  when  shared  with  a  master  like  his  for 
any  dog,  Christmas  time  or  not. 

That  night  the  Stranger  drank  too  much.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  liquor  brought,  or  so  it  seemed, 
a  soothing  distraction.  But  that  time  was  apparently 
no  more.  Now  it  merely  seemed  to  intensify  the 
mood  of  the  moment;  and  as  most  of  his  moods 
these  lonely  days  were  none  too  pleasant  he  found 
little  comfort  or  surcease  in  the  cup  that  is  supposed 
to  cheer. 

“Some  day  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  about 
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this  drink  question,  Skipper,”  he  confided  whimsi¬ 
cally  to  his  attentive  listener  that  night.  “Not  one 
of  those  sentimental  yarns  about  moral  right  and 
wrong,  me-lad,  but  just  a  plain  story  about  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  The  country  hasn’t  had  a 
good  temperance  lecture  since  prohibition  staggered 
along.” 

And  so  Christmas  came  and  passed. 

The  next  day  the  Stranger  threw  himself  with 
renewed  vigour  into  his  self-appointed  labours.  These 
consisted  in  the  complete  rejuvenation  of  the  entire 
farm. 

As  for  the  house  itself  he  refrained  from  any 
action.  Closing  all  the  doors  leading  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  he  had  made  for  himself  in  that  one  room  a  cot 
and  here  in  bachelor  barbarism  he  ate,  slept  and  pre¬ 
pared  his  meals.  The  rooms  in  the  rest  of  the  house 
he  seldom  entered. 

As  for  the  farm  itself  a  few  months’  hard  and  in¬ 
telligent  work  had  accomplished  wonders.  For  six 
weeks  he  had  employed  two  neighbouring  farm- 
helpers  to  work  in  the  orchard.  He  worked  with 
them  until  he  had  captured  the  idea  behind  their 
operations.  From  that  time  on  he  proved  a  perfect 
demon  for  work,  doing  as  much  as  his  team  of  as¬ 
sistants  together. 

The  result  was  an  orchard,  old  but  still  rich  with 
life,  as  well  pruned,  sprayed  and  cultivated  as  any 
in  the  district.  Where  trees  had  given  indication  of 
advanced  decay  a  team  of  horses  had  been  pressed 
into  service  and  the  entire  tree  hauled  out  by  the 
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roots.  The  Stranger  ordered  young  trees  from  the 
nurseries  and  these  were  planted  before  the  winter 
set  in. 

After  this  work  was  done  he  had  purchased  a 
motor-tractor  and  modern  ploughs.  With  these 
he  had  himself  ploughed  up  every  acre  of  the  large 
farm  which  was  not  already  laid  out  in  orchards  and 
pasture-lands. 

As  he  completed  this  work  the  snow  came  and 
from  then  onward  his  work  was  confined  to  the  stables 
and  outbuildings.  Here  he  often  worked  far  into 
the  night  by  lantern,  Skipper  at  his  side,  in  this  way 
numbing  somewhat  the  loneliness  of  his  heart. 

But  as  time  passed  the  gnawing  fear  of  uncertainty 
took  stronger  and  stronger  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  found  his  labours  less  productive  of  results,  found 
himself  more  and  more  often  sitting  idly  on  a  milking- 
stool  in  the  stable,  Skipper  at  his  feet,  simply  gazing 
unseeing  before  him. 

Not  one  single  day  since  Ivy  died  had  he  failed 
to  walk  over  to  Uncle  Eph’s  to  find  out  if  any  word 
had  been  received  from  Molly-O.  Always  it  was 
the  same  negative  answer. 

After  Ivy’s  death  Brother  Cummings  had  called 
another  meeting  of  the  Faithful,  but  this  time  only 
a  few  responded  and  the  meeting-hour  at  Uncle 
Eph’s  that  second  night  was  a  colourless  affair.  Some¬ 
how,  at  its  conclusion  Brother  Cummings  felt  a  sense 
of  relief.  Shortly  after  this  the  wealthy  Miller 
behind  the  evangelistic  project  abruptly  withdrew 
his  support.  He  gave  Brother  Cummings  no  reason 
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whatsoever  and,  incidently,  only  enough  money  to 
tide  him  over  for  a  very  few  weeks. 

A  few  days  after  Brother  Cummings  had  told 
Uncle  Eph  of  the  Miller’s  decision  the  Stranger  called 
to  find  that  the  Evangelist  had  departed  for  fields 
of  labour  unknown.  He  had  promised  to  write 
Uncle  Eph  and  give  him  an  address.  Whether  or 
not  he  should  ever  do  so  seemed  to  worry  the  latter 
not  at  all. 

The  Stranger  found  himself  less  and  less  attracted 
to  the  tactiturn  fatalist.  His  daily  visits  became 
even  shorter  than  before,  and  finally  consisted  only 
in  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  monosyllabic  reply  to 
the  inevitable  query.  Sometimes  the  farmer  would 
not  even  open  the  door,  but  would  cry  out  from  the 
hall  inside  that  there  was  no  news. 

The  Stranger  noticed  that  the  work  about  Uncle 
Eph’s  farm  had  dwindled  to  an  almost  negative 
point.  Then  one  day  a  few  weeks  after  Christmas, 
having  plodded  laboriously  along  the  country-road 
through  crust-covered  snow  two  feet  deep,  the 
Stranger  arrived  at  Uncle  Eph’s  to  find  the  house 
vacated. 

Boards  had  been  fastened  over  the  front  windows 
and  a  huge  nail  held  the  door  tightly  closed. 

A  tour  of  the  out-houses  showed  plainly  that 
Uncle  Eph  had  indeed  departed,  apparently  for  good. 
His  winter  crops  had  been  disposed  of,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  chicken  was  left  on  the  place. 

It  was  a  grim  face  that  showed  above  the  heavy 
muffler  as  the  Stranger  made  his  weary  way  home- 
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ward  that  sullen  wintry  afternoon.  Everyone  had 
gone.  First  the  Old  Man,  then  Nero,  then  Molly- 
0,  then  Ivy,  then  Brother  Cummings.  And  now 
Uncle  Eph! 

“Only  you  left,  old  man!”  murmured  the  Stranger 
dispiritedly  as  he  came  into  the  warm  kitchen  and 
held  his  numbed  fingers  to  the  fire. 

Skipper  surveyed  him  quizzically,  one  ear  flat, 
the  other  cocked  perkily  upward.  His  dancing  eyes 
seemed  to  ask: 

“What  more  could  any  man  want?” 

But  the  man’s  hungry  heart  did  want  something 
else,  wanted  it  with  a  gnawing  craving  that  bored 
down  into  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul. 

Then  he  did  something  he  had  seldom  done  in 
recent  years. 

He  flung  himself  to  his  knees  and  prayed,  prayed 
as  he  had  never  done  before  in  all  his  life,  for  Molly- 
0  and  for  himself. 


4c  sfc  sfc  j|e 

Then  one  day  he  found  in  the  rural  delivery 
box  in  front  of  the  farm  a  business-like  envelope 
with  an  English  post-mark.  At  first  he  had  thought 
it  might  be  from  Molly-O! 

With  a  bitter  smile  at  the  persistency  of  his  hope 
he  tore  open  the  letter. 

What  he  read  brought  a  deep^reflection  for  a 
moment  to  his  face.  But  the  fleeting  smile  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  hopeless  sigh,  and  he  thrust 
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the  letter  and  papers  in  his  pocket.  What  value 
had  such  tidings  now! 

But  the  next  day  he  walked  through  the  five  miles 
of  thawing  mud  to  the  little  town  nearby.  Here 
he  made  his  way  up  the  dark  stairs  to  the  worried- 
looking  little  lawyer’s  office. 

He  found  the  lawyer  at  his  desk.  In  a  few  short, 
crisp  sentences  he  told  him  he  wanted  to  balance  the 
estate  left  by  the  Old  Man. 

The  lawyer,  at  first  puzzled,  soon  realized  what 
John  Jones  had  in  mind.  He  figured  out  the  various 
sums  drawn  from  the  estate  by  the  Stranger  for  im¬ 
provements  about  the  big  farm.  These  he  added 
and  handed  the  figures  to  the  Stranger. 

“Now  then,  make  me  out  a  deed  of  gift  turning 
over  the  entire  estate  to  his  granddaughter,”  ordered 
the  Stranger  deliberately  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
brooked  no  argument. 

As  this  was  completed  the  Stranger  made  out  an 
I.O.U.  for  the  sums  he  had  expended  on  the  farm 
and  pinned  this  carefully  to  the  deed  of  gift. 

“Now,  put  that  in  your  safe  until  I  tell  you  what 
to  do  with  it,”  ordered  the  Stranger. 

Then  he  walked  home  through  the  muddy  roads. 

As  he  strode  along  life  all  about  him  seemed 
struggling  to  tell  him  spring  was  coming.  Excited 
birds  warbled  in  the  budding  bushes,  their  timid 
caroling  tremulous  with  its  suggestion  of  the  full- 
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throated  melody  that  would  burst  forth  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  those  bright  sun-splashed  warm  days  to  come. 
But  he  heard  little  of  it  all. 

For  he  felt  that  everything  was  lost — for  him. 
His  waiting  had  been  in  vain. 

Molly-O,  now,  would  never  come  to  him. 

*****  * 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


/T^ILLARS  OF  SALT,  the  overnight  sensation  of 
JL  the  American  stage,  had  just  enjoyed  its  first 
one-hundredth  presentation  in  the  same  theatre 
where  it  had  opened  four  months  ago.  And  it  bid 
fair  to  continue  for  many  a  month  to  come. 

Tremendous  applause  had  greeted  Mazie  Doree 
on  her  appearance  that  anniversary  evening.  At 
the  close  of  the  play  this  became  a  veritable  ovation, 
an  avalanche  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  the  entire 
audience  to  its  feet.  Curtain-call  after  curtain-call 
was  insisted  upon.  The  third  and  final  act  found 
Mazie  costumed  in  a  masquerade  of  early  royalist 
days.  The  closing  scene  had  been  a  ball-room. 

Now  as  the  lovely  girl-woman  curtsied  for  the 
last  time  two  tears  coursed  slowly  down  her  cheeks, 
even  as  she  smiled. 


In  the  wings  Mr.  Sidney  Derwin  put  one  arm 
about  her  shoulders,  tilted  her  chin  upward  and 
smiled  down  into  her  violet  eyes. 

"You  gorgeous  girl!” — he  could  say  no  more. 
There  was  no  more  to  say. 

Mazie  Doree  hastened  to  her  dressing-room  and 
ordered  the  maid  to  leave  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

Maybe  it  was  excitement.  Maybe  the  emotional 
strain  of  the  past  few  months  had  proved  too  violent, 
for  her  intensive  training  had  been  brief,  the  task 
set  for  this  country-girl  a  gigantic  one. 

Suddenly  something  inside  her  seemed  to  snap, 
and  slumping  to  her  knees  on  the  rug  she  buried  her 
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beautiful  face  in  her  hands,  sob  after  sob  shaking 
the  drooping  shoulders. 

One  word  came  to  her  lips,  a  name,  and  she  re¬ 
peated  it  over  and  over: 

“John!  John!” 

After  a  long  while,  centuries  it  seemed,  a  knock 
came  to  the  door.  The  sobbing  ceased  and  brushing 
her  moist  eyes  with  the  lacy  handkerchief  of  her 
period-costume  she  rose  slowly,  wearily,  to  her  feet. 

The  maid  entered. 

“Please,  Miss,  two  gentlemen,  they  said  they  were, 
to  see  you.” 

Mazie  Doree  turned  toward  the  door  a  set  smile 
conjured  to  her  lips. 

The  door  flew  open  and  the  “gentlemen”  entered. 

“Molly-O!  It  is  Molly-O!” 

The  girl  saw  a  sloping-shouldered  young  man  in 
an  ultra  fashionable  pale  gray  suit  with  a  red-and- 
yellow  polka-dotted  necktie.  The  hair  was  oiled 
tightly  over  the  pointed  skull  and  square-shaped 
tortoise-shelled  glasses  completed  the  ensemble. 

As  she  stood  speechless  with  amazement  the 
grandiose  picture  faded  into  hazy  unreality  and  be¬ 
fore  her  stood  the  meek  and  mild  Brother  Cummings. 

Meek  and  mild  no  longer!  Those  estimable 
qualities  had  been  sloughed  with  his  clerical  garb. 

“Brother  Cummings!” 

“Brother  Cummings — that  was,  sure!  But  now, 
Mr.  George  J.  Cummings,  representative — success¬ 
ful  representative,  I  might  add — of  the  Trust  and 
Banking  Life  Insurance  Company!” 
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He  paused  for  a  moment  to  allow  the  telling 
effect  to  develop.  Then  he  turned  to  his  com¬ 
panion. 

Poor  Uncle  Eph!  His  metamorphosis  consisted 
only  of  shining  shoes,  wide  gray  trousers,  blue  sack- 
coat  and  a  bowler  hat,  the  last  named  many  sizes 
too  small  for  him,  as  Molly-0  had  ample  time  to 
note  before,  at  a  nudge  from  his  companion,  he  lifted 
it  sheepishly  from  his  head  and  thrust  it  sailor- 
fashion  under  one  arm. 

“Uncle  Eph  helps  me  in  my  business,”  announced 
the  Evangelist  in  an  explanatory  aside. 

Strange,  thought  Molly-0 — for  Mazie  Doree,  of 
course,  was  none  other— as  she  sank  back  on  the 
settee  and  bid  them  take  seats  nearby.  How  little 
she  cared  for  these  two  men,  one  her  own  step-father; 
and  yet,  how  they  brought  to  her  the  picture  of  the 
one  man  on  earth  she  knew  she  could  ever  love! 

George  J.  Cummings  was  in  a  most  loquacious 
mood. 

“You  see,  Molly-O,  Uncle  Eph  and  I  had  a  good 
day’s  business,  so  we  took  seats  here  to-night  as  a 
sort  of  celebration.  Bless  your  heart,  we  didn’t 
know  who  ‘Miss  Mazie  Doree’  was.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  But  you  hadn’t  been  out  there  two  minutes 
before  Uncle  Eph  and  I  had  spotted  you.  I  tell  you 
we  could  hardly  wait  for  the  show  to  finish.  You 
sure  got  a  wonderful  hand,  Molly-O.  I  never  saw 
people  go  so  crazy  at  a  show  before.  I  must  confess, 
though,  I  couldn’t  see  where  the  title  came  in  until 
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just  there  at  the  end.  Case  of  ‘don’t  cry  over  spilt 
milk,  eh?’  ” 

Molly-0  smiled. 

“And  now  then,  tell  me  all  about  everything, 
please.”  Molly-0  leaned  forward  and  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  her  hands  was  twisted  nervously  from 
corner  to  corner  as  she  waited. 

“Well,”  began  Brother  Cummings  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  “Ivy  and  I,  of  course,  got  married.” 

“Married?” 

Molly-0  had  heard  no  single  item  of  news  of  them 
all  since  that  morning  she  crept  away. 

“Yes,  we  got  married — the  night  poor  Ivy  died.” 

“Ivy  dead?” — Molly-O’s  face  paled. 

“God’s  will  be  done,”  sighed  Uncle  Eph.  That 
much  he  had  at  least  retained  of  his  old  self.  There 
was  a  painful  pause. 

Ivy  dead!  Ivy,  whose  cough-wracked  figure  had 
come  like  a  livid  shadow  between  herself  and  Love! 

“Yes,  we  barely  finished  the  marriage  ceremony 
when  she  collapsed  in  my  arms  and  died” — con¬ 
tinued  the  young  man. 

“Well,  I  came  here  a  few  weeks  afterward  and, 
lo  and  behold,  without  warning  one  morning  a  short 
time  ago  I  bumped  into  Uncle  Eph  on  the  street. 
We  have  been  together  ever  since.  And  that’s  about 
the  whole  story,  I  guess,  Molly-O.” 

“How  about—?”  Molly-O,  hungry  for  mention 
of  his  name,  was  waiting  for  it,  for  it  only.  But  no 
reference  to  the  Stranger  had  been  made. 

Brother  Cummings  suddenly  added: 
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“0,  yes,  to  be  sure!  About  Skipper?  Well, 
we  gave  him  away  to  John  Jones.  He  seemed  to 
want  to  take  him.  Say,  Molly-0,  that  fellow  came 
over  every  day  to  ask  about  you,  to  find  out  if  we 
had  heard  anything  from  you.”  The  girl’s  face, 
in  spite  of  her  desperate  efforts  at  control,  grew  scarlet. 

Brother  Cummings  whistled  softly  and  regarded 
her  slyly. 

“Say  Molly-0,  what  was  there  between  you  any¬ 
way;  you  and  John  Jones  and  Ivy,  the  whole  three 
of  you?  I  never  thought  much  about  it  before, 
but  I  suddenly  recollect  the  night  Ivy  died,  when  I 
asked  her  to  let  me  call  a  minister  at  once  to  marry 
us  she  said  she  would  agree,  but  only  on  one  condi¬ 
tion;  and  this  was  that  I  tell  you  that  John  Jones 
never  so  much  as  kissed  her  little  finger  or  spoke 
a  single  word  of  love  to  her  on  any  occasion.  I 
thought  the  poor  girl  was  suffering  from  some  hal¬ 
lucination,  specially  when  she  asked  me  for  a  Bible 
and  commanded  me  to  tell  you  she  had  sworn  to 
that  statement  as  the  truth  on  the  Good  Book. 
Look  here,  there  wasn’t  any  hard  feeling  between  you 
and  Ivy,  was  there?” 

“No,  no,”  murmured  Molly-0.  How  could  she 
ever  tell  this  man  the  hideous  suspicion  she  had 
harboured!  “And  now  you  must  go.  It  is  late.  Call 
me  at  my  hotel  sometime  soon;  to-morrow  if  you 
like.” 

Molly-0  moved  toward  the  door  and  smiled  in 
a  wan  manner. 

As  they  departed,  Brother  Cummings  apparently 
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somewhat  hurt  at  the  sudden  dismissal,  Molly-0 
asked  one  final  question: 

“John  Jones?  Is  he  still  there?” 

Uncle  Eph  replied  this  time: 

“Yes,  he’s  still  there;  but  with  the  spring  he’ll 
be  off.  I’ve  seen  his  kind  before.” 

Uncle  Eph,  in  the  doorway,  struggled  valiantly 
with  the  too-small  derby.  He  was  still  struggling 
when  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

Molly-0  was  alone! 

Alone  with  John!  For  Brother  Cummings  had 
torn  aside  the  wall  between  them  with  his  story  of 
Ivy’s  oath. 

“Thank  God,”  she  sobbed,  and  for  the  second 
time  that  night  she  sank  to  her  knees  and  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

But  they  were  tears  of  joy  this  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


SLOWLY,  for  time  was  endless,  the  Stranger 
made  his  way  through  the  stables  closing  each 
window  securely.  At  the  main  door  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  take  one  last  look  at  that  interior. 

How  long  a  time  since  that  far-off  morning  when 
he  had  first  attacked  the  neglected  stable!  That  was 
eons  ago; — eternities  had  rolled  by  since  then! 

Everything  was  in  its  place,  stable-shovels, 
pitch-forks,  rakes,  harness-sets.  The  one  and  only 
horse  kept  on  the  place  for  the  Old  Man  and  his 
waiting,  watching  domestic  had  lived  only  a  short 
time  after  the  tragedy.  The  Stranger  had  found 
him  dead  under  a  tree  in  the  orchard  one  morning 
when  he  went  to  water  him. 

With  a  final  look  over  the  stable  and  a  sad,  almost 
bitter,  smile  in  the  deep  blue  eyes,  John  Jones  turned 
to  the  last  of  the  window-boards,  those  coverings 
cut  to  fit  the  house  years  ago.  He  had  discovered 
a  pile  of  them  in  the  hay-loft  and  slowly,  laboriously, 
he  had  carried  them  down  one  by  one  to  the  stable- 
door.  Skipper’s  help  had  been  entirely  in  the  nature 
of  loudly  barked  advice,  the  apparently  endless  trips 
to  the  loft  and  the  return  with  the  boards  providing 
him  with  great  excitement.  Now  the  Stranger 
drove  a  heavy  spike  through  the  door-board  imbed¬ 
ding  it  firmly  until  it  penetrated  through  to  the  frame. 
Then  he  lifted  the  last  window-board  and  made  his 
way  slowly  up  to  the  house.  His  shoulders  were 
slightly  stooped. 
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Inside  the  house  he  made  a  tour  of  the  upper 
rooms,  locking  each  window  securely,  straightening 
floor-rugs  here  and  adjusting  curtains  there.  He 
even  turned  the  mattresses  back  double  over  the 
foot  of  the  beds. 

"I  wonder  where  I  learned  that?” — he  asked 
himself  with  ironical  amusement,  as  he  turned  to 
survey  the  room  where  he  had  first  slept  in  this  house. 
In  the  hall-way  he  placed  the  chairs  neatly  back 
against  the  wall.  Then  he  went  downstairs. 

In  the  kitchen  he  found  plenty  to  do.  First 
shaking  out  the  stove  he  left  it  as  spick  and  span  as 
when  it  had  first  come  from  the  makers  half  a  century 
ago.  He  broke  up  his  crudely  improvised  sleeping- 
cot  and  hauled  the  pieces  outside  the  house.  Then 
he  nailed  up  the  back  door. 

In  the  front  living-room  he  stood  for  a  long  time 
gazing  up  at  the  portrait  over  the  mantle-piece. 
With  a  sudden  quick  movement  he  drew  up  the  Old 
Man’s  arm-chair  to  the  position  it  occupied  when  he 
had  last  used  it. 

He  would  leave  it  like  that. 

As  he  stood  looking  at  the  portrait  his  glance 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  corner  of  a  piece  of  white 
paper  protruding  from  behind  the  massive  gilt  frame. 
Reaching  up  he  pulled  out  the  paper  to  find  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  envelope.  Turning  this  over  in  his  hand 
he  started  to  see  on  its  face  the  name  scrawled  there. 
It  was  “John  Jones.”  Beneath  this  were  the  words: 
“To  be  opened  after  my  death.”  This  was  signed 
by  the  Old  Man.  Wonderingly  the  Stranger  broke 
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open  the  envelope,  extracted  the  note  from  inside, 
and  read  the  closely  scrawled  lines  written  therein. 
They  were  as  follows: 

“John  Jones — or  whoever  you  are,  greetings 
from  the  Next  World!  As  I  write  these  lines  I  know 
the  end  is  near.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it;  in  fact  I 
look  forward  with  eagerness — and  no  little  interest — 
to  the  episode;  for  that  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  all 
Death  will  prove  to  be.  Following  this  ‘episode’ 
you  will  learn,  with  surprise  no  doubt,  that  I  have 
named  you  my  sole  heir.  I  am  making  no  mistake. 

“Too  late  I  realize  the  wrongful  attitude  I  have 
borne  toward  life;  life  in  general,  and  my  own  kith 
and  kin  in  particular.  Like  all  last-minute  peni¬ 
tents” — even  in  this  final  communication  the  Old 
Man  was  apparently  unable  to  resist  the  life-long 
impulse  to  cynicism— “I  desire  to  make  some  amends. 

“We  are  a  proud  family  and  I  presume  the 
daughter  of  my  son  has  her  full  meed  of  that  pride. 
Should  I  leave  what  I  am  possessed  of  to  her  I  ex¬ 
pect  she  would  refuse  it,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  Home 
for  Imbecile  Old  Grandfathers,  or  Stray  Cats.  That 
would  be  a  pity.  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  this 
girl.  If  so  perchance  this  little  gift  will  enable  you 
to  bring  her  that  material  security  which,  I  know  now, 
should  have  been  my  chief  concern.  There  are, 
however,  no  ‘strings  to  this  gift.’  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  try  to  play  the  part  of  puppet-jumper  from  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  I  am  taking,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  one  and  only  gamble  possible  of  success. 

“And  now,  John  Jones,  adieu  and  good  luck.” 
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The  Old  Man  had  indeed  gambled — and  lost, 
“even  as  I  have  lost,”  muttered  the  Stranger  as  he 
slipped  the  note  in  his  pocket. 

Then  on  tip-toes,  for  somehow  he  felt  the  Old 
Man  was  not  so  very  far  away,  he  left  the  room, 
Skipper  at  his  heels.  Softly  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  Across  the  hall  was  the  door  leading 
down  into  the  cellar. 

He  opened  this,  and  descended  into  the  darkness 
lighting  a  match  to  see  his  way. 

Everything  here  was  in  order.  Going  over  to 
the  store-room,  he  took  a  last  look  around.  Then 
from  his  hip-pocket  he  drew  out  the  battered  silver 
flask,  and  lifting  down  a  bottle  of  old  whiskey  filled 
the  carrier  to  the  brim,  screwing  the  knob  securely 
back  into  place.  But  he  did  not  taste  the  liquor  in 
the  bottle  as  he  recorked  it  and  placed  it  back  on  the 
shelf. 

“Time  enough,”  he  laughed,  but  it  was  a  hollow, 
mirthless  laugh,  and  Skipper  gave  a  little  start  as 
he  peered  round  the  candle-lighted  room  to  see  whence 
came  the  low,  unfamiliar  echo.  He  crept  closer 
to  his  master’s  legs  and  looked  up  appealingly  into 
the  man’s  face. 

Then  they  went  upstairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

A  tremendous  black  iron  key  locked  the  front 
door  and  when  he  had  tried  the  handle  several  times 
and  found  the  lock  held  firmly  the  Stranger  placed 
the  key  securely  in  his  inside  pocket. 

He  would  send  it  to  the  lawyer  along  with  the 
necessary  instructions. 
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It  was  now  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  to 
place  the  outside  window  boards  in  place. 

This  completed,  he  whistled  to  Skipper  who, 
grown  weary  of  scampering  about,  had  gone  back 
to  the  front  door,  and  now  sat  there  on  his  haunches 
as  if  awaiting  his  master’s  return  and  the  opening 
of  the  locked  door. 

Skipper  was  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then  with 
a  fatalistic  shake  of  his  little  body  he  trotted  over 
to  his  master. 

As  the  man  and  the  dog  passed  out  through  the 
main  gateway  the  Stranger  turned  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  place. 

There  it  was,  all  in  readiness  for  Molly-0  if  she 
should  ever  come  back  to  it! 

That,  he  now  knew,  had  been  the  Old  Man’s 
idea  when  he  left  the  place  to  John  Jones,  the  un¬ 
known  Stranger  to  arrive  out  of  the  night  at  his  front- 
gate. 

He  had  read  the  story  of  the  young  man’s  love 
for  the  girl.  And  he  had  gambled  on  that  love. 

“Your  idea,  old  friend,  was  good;  but  Fate 
threw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  works  somewhere,” 
muttered  the  Stranger  as  he  stood  there  on  the  road¬ 
way  looking  his  last  at  the  shuttered  house. 

Strange,  how  the  window-boards  seemed  to  take 
away  the  whole  house  into  some  distant  realm  of 
unreality!  They  gave  to  it  a  look  of  age-old  tiredness, 
as  if  it  had  already  seen  too  much  and  had  closed 
its  eyes  in  weariness! 
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Then,  Skipper  still  close  at  his  heels,  he  turned 
away  and  swung  off  on  down  the  road,  heading 
westward. 

And  at  the  end  of  that  road  he  trod  the  sun  was 
now  setting  like  a  big  ball  of  orange  flame. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


^7r\HERE  was  little  sleep  for  Molly-0  that  night 
V^/of  Brother  Cumming’s  call  at  the  theatre; 
for  in  her  heart  was  a  song  of  gladness  that 
scorned  rest  or  repose. 

It  was  barely  six  o’clock  in  the  morning — Sunday 
morning  it  was — when  the  telephone  bell  rang  at 
the  side  of  Mr.  Derwin’s  bed.  Sleepily  the  producer 
reached  for  the  receiver. 

“Mr.  Derwin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well  I  want  to  tell  you  I  have  to  go  away  for 
a  few  days.” 

The  producer  sat  up  with  a  start  on  the  side  of 
his  bed.  He  was  wide  awake  now. 

“The  devil  you  say!  Why,  what’s  up,  Molly-O, 
my  dear?” 

“Everything  in  the  world  for  me  is  at  stake, 
Mr.  Derwin,  and  I  really  must  go.  The  understudy 
can  carry  on  very  well  for  a  few  days.” 

A  slow  smile  spread  over  the  elderly  man’s  face 
as  he  listened  to  the  excited  voice.  It  was  a  very 
kindly  face. 

“Very  well,  my  dear.  Where  are  you  going? 
Into  the  country  for  a  well-earned  rest?” 

“Y— es,”  came  back  the  girl’s  voice  hesitatingly. 

“Want  my  car?” 

The  girl  gasped. 

“Oh,  that  would  be  asking  too — ” 

He  interrupted  her. 
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“It  will  be  around  in  half  an  hour  with  the  chauf¬ 
feur  to  drive  you.  Have  a  good  time.” 

The  telephone  was  hung  up  in  her  ear. 

Tears  of  joy  starting  to  her  eyes  the  girl  stood 
there  motionless,  the  receiver  still  pressed  to  her 
ear. 

Along  came  Central’s  voice. 

“What  number?” 

Molly-0  started. 

Then  she  laughed  outright,  joyfully. 

“Give  me  Heaven,  Central,  please.” 

“Give  you — what?” 

“Never  mind,”  floated  along  the  sweet  voice  to 

Central’s  puzzled  ears.  “I  wanted  Heaven - but 

I  think  I’ll  go  myself.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


IT  was  late  afternoon  of  that  same  day  when  a 
closed  limousine,  finished  in  royal  purple  with 
polished  nickel  trimmings,  drew  up  noiselessly 
in  front  of  Uncle  Eph’s  empty  farm-house.  A 
metropolitan  chauffeur  looked  at  the  abandoned 
building  in  polite  bewilderment  as  the  lovely  girl 
in  smart  tweed  walking-suit,  who  rode  behind  him, 
dropping  laughingly  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
country-side,  cried  out: 

“Whoa  there!” 

He  had  “whoa-ed”. 

With  one  smartly  gauntleted  hand  he  unfastened 
the  door  behind  him  and  half  turning  enquired: 
“Shall  I  get  out  with  you?” 

“No,  thanks.  Just  stay  where  you  are,  and  I’ll 
be  back  in  a  minute  or  two.” 

Molly-0  sped  across  the  front  lawn  and  disap¬ 
peared  behind  the  house.  The  doors  and  windows 
might  be  locked,  but  Molly-0  had  not  lived  all  her 
life  in  this  house  without  learning  some  of  its 
idiosyncrasies.  She  knew  that  by  pulling  the  lower 
sash  of  the  kitchen  window  outward  a  space  was  left 
between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  window 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  little  finger  to  enter  and  turn 
back  the  catch. 

The  rest  was  easy,  though  it  entailed  a  long  tear 
in  the  expensive  walking-suit.  This,  however,  was 
the  least  of  Molly-O’s  concerns  as  she  made  her  way 
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across  the  musty  kitchen  to  the  hall-way  and  on  up 
the  stairs  to  her  old  bedroom. 

Here  in  the  closet  she  found  her  abandoned 
clothes  just  as  she  had  left  them.  Poor  Ivy  had 
not  occupied  the  room  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  Nurse  to  transfer  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  two  girls’  wardrobes. 

There  it  hung,  the  dress  she  particularly  wanted, 
a  blue  frock  that  the  Stranger  had  always  liked. 
Flinging  aside  the  tweed  suit  she  hurried  into  the 
old  frock.  Next  she  looked  about  for  a  hat;  but 
this  she  could  not  find. 

“No  matter,”  she  murmured  with  a  happy  laugh, 
as  she  tossed  her  smart  toque  on  the  bed  and  running 
to  the  mirror  fluffed  up  her  rebellious  curls  into 
glorious  confusion.  Then  with  a  smiling  curtsy  to 
the  lovely  girl  in  the  glass  she  retraced  her  way  to 
the  kitchen,  and  next  moment  skipped  across  the 
front  lawn  to  the  purring  limousine. 

The  chauffeur  looked  at  her  for  a  full  minute 
with  a  blank  stare.  Then  a  grin  overcame  his  studied 
stoicism. 

“Fooled  me  entirely,  Miss  Doree” — he  apologised. 

The  girl  laughed  happily,  jumped  inside  and  cried 
gleefully. 

“Gidda’  up,  there!” 

With  a  low  humming  the  heavy  machine  moved 
away  from  Uncle  Eph’s  house  and  sped  on  down 
the  road. 

There  was  the  bridge  that  marked  the  division 
between  Uncle  Eph’s  farm  and  her  grandfather’s 
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place!  This  bridge  as  a  child  she  had  been  told 
never  to  pass.  Beyond  that  was  verboten  territory. 
Farther  on  stood  the  giant  maple  tree  standing  out 
in  front  of  the  wind-break  like  a  sergeant-major  in 
front  of  a  line  of  soldiers. 

And  there  was  the  big  boulder,  the  Goose  Egg 
she  had  learned  to  call  it,  where  if  two  vehicles  were 
about  to  pass  one  had  to  wait  for  the  other,  so  narrow 
was  the  road. 

Her  heart  was  now  beating  furiously  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands  as  she  clasped  them  wTere  moist 
with  excitement,  an  expectancy  that  made  her  lovely 
eyes  shine  like  wonderful  starbeams. 

There,  she  could  now  see  a  corner  of  the  big  house 
through  a  break  in  the  trees! 

Another  minute  and  she  would  be  there. 

It  was  a  faint  voice  this  time  that  whispered: 

“Stop  here,  please.” 

The  car  drew  up  silently  at  the  side  of  the  road 
and  Molly-0  stepped  out. 

She  walked  hesitatingly  up  to  the  big  house  and 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door.  Low  as  the  knock 
was  it  seemed  to  reverebrate  through  the  lonely 
house  like  pealing  thunder.  Molly-0  was  actually 
trembling. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  the  windows  and  for  the 
first  time  noticed  the  shutter-boards. 

John  Jones  had  gone! 

For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she  had  approached 
this  door.  And  it  would  not  open!  There  was  no 
one  there  to  open  it  for  her! 
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A  groat  sob  shook  the  girl  and  she  sank  down 
upon  the  top  step. 

John  had  gone!  John  had  gone!  John  had  gone! 

She  closed  her  eyes  wearily  and  shoulders  sagged 
in  a  despondent  gesture. 

“Looking  for  Mr.  Jones,  Miss?  Well  for  the 
sake  of  seven  cats  if  it  aint  just  Molly-0  herself!’’ 

The  farmer  boy,  trudging  along  the  roadway, 
stood  stock-still  in  amazement. 

The  girl  forced  a  low  response. 

“Yes,  I  was,  Jimmy.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  to  look  very  far.  I  just 
passed  him  down  the  road  about  a  couple  of  miles 
back  walking  along  slow-like  with  his  dog  in  his 
arms.” 

If  he  wanted  to  say  any  more  he  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  so;  not  with  Molly-0  as  a  listener 
at  all  events. 

Ten  seconds  latdr  the  limousine  was  speeding 
on  down  the  road  along  which  Jimmy  had  just  come. 

Two  minutes  later  Molly-0  saw  them,  the  Stran¬ 
ger  with  Skipper  in  his  arms.  They  were  only  a 
speck  in  the  distance  at  first,  a  tiny  dark  object 
silhouetted  against  the  sun  as  it  touched  the  horizon 
on  the  road  directly  ahead,  a  big  orange  ball  of  flame. 

The  car  sped  on  until  only  a  few  yards  separated 
her  from  the  man  and  the  dog.  The  man  apparently 
heard  the  car  but  did  not  glance  around,  stepping 
mechanically  to  one  side  to  give  it  room  to  pass. 

But  the  car  did  not  pass.  Instead  it  slowed 
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down  under  perfect  mechanical  control  until  it  barely 
crept  along  at  the  Stranger’s  heels. 

A  second  or  so  of  this  and  John  Jones  turned 
suddenly  around,  annoyance  written  on  the  beloved 
face. 

Molly-0  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  one  hand 
stretched  forward  as  if  in  appeal,  big  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  man’s  face  first  paled  with  incredulity;  then 
into  the  deep  blue  eyes  leaped  a  great  gleam  of  joy. 

As  one  day,  long,  long  ago,  centuries  ago  it 
seemed,  Molly-O,  her  voice  half  sobbing  now,  asked: 

“Stranger,  are  you  tired?” 

And  the  man  remembered  that  first  encounter 
as  he  replied: 

“Yes.  May  we  come  aboard?” 

****** 

Late  that  night  as  the  car  purred  on  over  the 
smooth  highway  on  its  way  to  the  City  the  Stranger 
and  Molly-O,  Skipper  fast  asleep  between  them, 
talked  in  low  voices. 

The  overhead  light  above  their  seat  bothered 
him,  complained  the  chauffeur  with  commendable 
tact  as  he  lowered  the  shade  behind  the  driver’s 
compartment. 

The  man  and  the  girl  decided  the  light  over 
their  heads  was  indeed  of  little  value  to  anyone 
anyhow,  and  switched  it  off. 

But  the  intervening  curtainVbehind  the^driver 
was  not  pulled  up  again! 

And  so  they  talked. 
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They  would  hire  some  capable  farmer  to  run  the 
old  place,  and  keep  it  as  an  anchorage  to  come  to 
when  the  spirit  moved  them.  Maybe  in  years  to 
come — 

“And  you  must  find  some  work  in  the  city,  John,” 
decided  Molly-0  enthusiastically. 

“Yes,  I  must  get  down  to  work,”  agreed  the 
Stranger  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

Their  lips  met  in  a  long  caress. 

“And  as  soon  as  Mr.  Derwin  will  let  me  go  I 
will  leave  the  Pillars  of  Salt  and  do  nothing  but 
just  look  after  My  Man.” 

“Leave — the  what?” 

“Leave  the  Pillars  of  Salt.  That’s  the  name  of 
the  play  Mr.  Derwin  has  starred  me  in,  My  Johnnie 
Jones.  If  you  are  very,  very  good  you  may  come 
and  see  me  in  it  before  I  say  good-bye  to  theatredom. 
I  wonder  how  you  would  like  it!  The  story  grips  me, 
John.  It  is  a  peculiar  play,  by  inference  pointing 
out  the  fallacy  of  wasting  tears  on  the  past,  and,  of 
course,  telling  the  old,  old  story  of  Love  overcoming 
all  obstacles.  Mr.  Derwin  brought  it  over  from 
England,  and  the  author,  if  you  please,  is  some  young 
English  Knight.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it,  John?” 

The  Stranger  held  her  closer  to  him. 

The  car  purred  on  through  the  darkness. 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it.  It’s  odd,  you  know, 
Molly-O.  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you — but  I — 
I  wrote  it.” 


THE  END 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPE  IN  WHICH 
THIS  BOOK  IS  SET 

The  type  face  which  has  been  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  book  is  Monotype  No.  8A — 
which  was  based  on  a  design  cut  by  Farmer, 
Little  &  Co.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this 
modern  letter  are:  Extreme  contrast  between 
sharp,  fine  lines  and  stems  or  thick  parts  of  the 
letter;  ceriphs  are  thin  and  perfectly  horizontal 
instead  of  the  gently  curving  form  of  the  old 
style  face;  ascending  and  descending  parts  of 
letters  are  long  and  round  letters  are  somewhat 
square.  Appears  at  best  in  solid  composition. 
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